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CHAPTER I. 

EROM SOUTH CAROLINA TO VIRGINIA. 

March, 1858. 

Away again through the eternal pine forests for 
hundreds of miles! The railway was as straight 
as an arrow's flight or a mathematical line; and 
we had to travel for thirty hours without other 
stoppages than an occasional ten minutes or quarter 
of an hour for breakfast or dinner. The country 
was unpicturesque^ the railway the reverse of com- 
fortable^ and sleep^ if wooed^ was diflScult to be won 
in *^ cars" or carriages where there was no support 
for the back or the head of the unhappy tra- 
veller ; where there was not even a place to stow 
away a hat^ a sticky an umbrella, or a bag ; and where 
TOL. n. B 



2 TOBACCO-CHEWING. 

about sixty persons of all ages and conditions of life, 
including half-a-dozen young children^ and at least 

, twenty people w^ chewed tobacco and spat^ were 
closely packed in an atmosphere deprived of all its 
moisture and elasticity by the red heat of the anthra- 

/ cite stove that glowed and throbbed in the middle 
of this locomotive den# Behmd the stove^ on the 
side of the car, in large letters, was the following 
inscription : — 

ABB BBQUESTBD 

NOT TO SPIT 

^^ TUB STO^^* 

And here, as well as at any other point of his journey, 
let a Europeaiv unaecnstomed to &e odious practice 
of todbacco-cbewing, and it& conoomitant and still 
^ more odbus practiee of spitting, sa diagostiiigly 
prevdieiit in the SMithem and Western States, and 
to a minor extent in the Northern, didnardeii Inm- 
43elf t^n the svbject, and ha^e done wttk it. 
Before' witneaBing tiie ^lent and prerakoBe of 
tlttsr. fiUfadness I imagmed. that the aocoimtsi given 
by [ HMcediiy txacveQera: were' exa^^gerationt and 
^9W>catiire8^ intended to rabd as illHuttdnxl lan^; 
but: obser^ratiDn speedily convineed rae that aU I 
had' prefviouflly^ read upon the subject fi^ll short;, of 
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die tmtlt^ and that it ^nroold be difficult ta exaggerate 
the exteHt of die vice, and tl]» oaUomness witk 
VrMeh it is regavded eren hy people of educati(»ft 
and reineiiieiit. Amerksms who have tray^kd 
in Europe do not seem annoyed that strainers 
should take notice of the praetiee and be oScaieA 
by it; bat custom so dulls eren their perception 
of it9 offensiyenesa that ihey conmder the faBolt*- 
find^rsr s» somewhat squeamish and oyer-s^mttrew 
Once, at Washington, I found myself the centre 
of a group of members oi Ccmgress, two of whom 
were among the most expert and profuse spitters 
(I was going te write expectorators, but the word 
is not strong enough) whom it was erer my fortune 
to meet with, whra, the conresrsati^i haying turned 
upon Ihe military prowess^ and skill of seyeral 
gentlenien who had distinguisdted thems^yes in 
the Mexican war, I waff suddenly asked by one^ of 
tiiem — who cleared hiff mouth, &r the purpose, <^ a 
most portentous Qooi of tobaeco-juiee — who, in my 
qpinion^ and in thart^ (3i E^lishmen who studied 
Americffli politics, wasr tho greatest Gteseral in the 
United State*? The reply was. General Smp. **WelI,'^ 
said ihe s^iaitor, ** 1 oalculate you are about ri^it; 
and tbot^h you> as^ a Bntisber^ may say so, I 
j^teuld adyise you not to put the obseryatiDn into 

B 2 



4 TOBACCO-CHEWING. 

prints as some of our citizens might take it as per- 
sonal." On another occasion an eminent lawyer, who 
had filled some of the highest offices of the State, a 
man to whom ancient and modem literature were 
equally familiar, who had studied European as well 
as American politics, whose mind seemed to have run 
through the whole circle of human knowledge, and 
who could converse eloquently on any subject, 
though while he spoke the tobacco-juice oozed out 
of the comers of his mouth, and ran down upon 
his shirt-front and waistcoat, took a large cake of 
tobacco from his side-pocket, and courteously 
offered me a chew. The cake, I should think, 
weighed about half a pound. I asked him if he 
had ever calculated how many gallons of spit such a 
cake represented? ^^Well," he said, putting the 
cake back again into his pocket, ^' it t9 a disgusting 
habit I quite agree with you. I have made 
several attempts to break myself of it, but in vain. 
I cannot think, or work, without a chew; and, 
although I know it injures my stomach, and is 
in other respects bad for me, I am the slave of 
the habit, and will, I fear, be so to the end of my 
days." Even in the presence of ladies, the chewers 
and spitters do not relent ; and ladies seem almost, 
if not quite, as indifferent to the practice as the 
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other sex. In theatres and lecture-rooms are con- 
stantly to be seen inscriptions requesting gentlemen 
not to spit in the boxes or on the stoves ; and in 
all places of public resort the spittoon is an in- 
variable article of furniture. Spittoons garnish the 
miu*ble steps of the Capitol at Washington ; spit- 
toons are in all the reading-rooms^ bars^ lobbies^ 
and offices of the hotels; spittoons in every rail- 
way-car; and in the halls of every State Legis- 
lature which I visited^ the Parliamentary spittoons 
seemed to be as indispensable as the desks and 
benches of the members. If the American eagle 
were represented as holding in his, or her, claw 
a spittoon instead of the thunderbolt of Jove, the 
change might not be graceful or poetical, but would 
certainly not be inappropriate. But enough on this 
subject, which I would gladly have omitted to 
mention, if I had not hoped, as I do, that the 
concurrent testimony of all travellers will ultimately 
produce some effect; and that, sooner or later, 
gentlemen addicted to this form of intemperance, — 
for there are many gentlemen among them, — will be 
shamed out of a habit so loathsome in itself, and so 
prejudicial to the health, bodily as well as mental, 
of all who indulge in it. 
But do Europeans come into court with clean 
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lumds when iiiffy aeenae Anterieans of die aboie 
of tobacco ? Are not Englishmen m some xespeets 
abnost as Stthj? And is it in reality more dis- 
gosting to chew tobacco^ than it is io waik in ike 
•Ireets, with or wiftout s, hdj — but more especiaU j 
with a lad J — smoking eiti^r a cigar or a pipe in her 
presence? Is it not^ in &ct^ as Tolgar for any one 
to smoke as it would be to eat in the street ? And is 
it more offensive in men to chew Aan it is in boys 
and youths to smoke? These are Imt questions of 
degree ; and in some respects Hxe Ameriom dbewer 
is less offensive than the English street-smdcer. 
The cfaewer poisons his awn mouthy it is true^ hmt 
he poisons no <Hie'6 else ; which is more than caa be 
said for the smoker who pours his pestilential fumes 
into the whcJesome atmospbeore ; whidi belongs quite 
as mudi to hiB inoffisDsiye feLbw-mortal^ the jtkhi- 
smoker^ as to him^and which he^rdie smoker, has »o 
legal, moral, or na;toral right to contaminate, to Ihe 
annoyance or the ixgnry 6£ his nd^bouc 

The first night brought us to a plac^ oaHed 
Florence, whenoe, after a «to^[)age of twenty 
minutes, we started — sleepy, but sleepless — ^tiu^eoigh 
&e pineHproods once ,i^ain. At morning dawn we 
were in the State of North Carolina; aad atiU 
amid the pine-^oods atretdung, vaat and apparently 
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illbautable, on eyery aide. Most of the trees on 
onr line of travel were tapped for their precious 
juice; and at every station Tf^are to be se^i barrels 
of turpentine, the staple produce of North Carolina, 
waiting for trsmsport to the coast, and thence to all 
parts of the civilized world. We made no stay .in 
this ancient Commonwealth, which the "smart," 
** go-^a-head " peoj^e fiurther north have chos^i to 
designate, after the well«known perscmage in Wash- 
ington Irving's story, as the " Rip Van Winkle State," 
to express thereby their opinion of die somm^^it, 
m^rogresave character of the people. All day our 
'train wheeled ^trough its forests, and at ni^t we 
expected to mkjoj the luxury of a bed in the re- 
nowned and beaotiful city of Richmond, in Yir^iua. 
JBut this was not to be. The limit of our train 
was at the jcity 6f Petersburg, twenty-two miles 
from Richmond, where wb were to *^ connect " with 
another that was to carry us to our destkiation. 
But our train was two hours behind its tioie. The 
connecting train had started to the appointed minniie, 
and there was no help for it but to remain m Peters- 
harg and make the best of it. And we made 
iJie best of it; and oertaiBly did not fare badly. 
We found an excellent liotd — ^fish of Jiames un- 
.known in iEkirop^ and most deliciofusly cooked; 
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Catawba, both still and sparkling, of Longworth's 
best; and reasonable charges. Petersburg is the 
third city in Yirginia in point of population and 
importance; is situated on the Appomattox River, 
a tributary of the James, by which it has com- 
munication with the sea; and contains nearly 
20,000 inhabitants. There is nothing of interest 
to be seen here, and, if there were, weary travellers 
such as we, who had not slept for thirty hours, and 
who had to rise the next morning at three o'clock, 
were not likely to start in the evening on any 
visits of exploration to the wonders of nature or 
the curiosities of art So to bed we went, and 
had half a night's rest, being rewarded for the 
short allowance of sleep by the full enjoyment of 
a more gorgeously beautiftd sunrise than often falls 
to the lot of any one to behold. We crossed at 
early mom the railway-bridge over the sparkling 
and foaming rapids of the James River, and entered 
Richmond, the capital of the Old Dominion, and the 
metropolis of the F. F. V. s. 

The reader may ask what is the Old Dominion ? 
and who or what are the F. F. V. s. ? The Old 
Dominion is the name affectionately given to Virginia 
by its inhabitants^ proud of its ancient settlement in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth ; and the F. F. V. s. 
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are the First Families of Virginia. *^ Who is your 
master?" said I to a negro-driver in Washington. 
" He is an F. F. V.," was the reply. " And are you 
working out your freedom?'* "Yes," he replied. 
" And when you have got it what will you do ? " 
" Stay in Washington, and have all my earnings 
to myself." 

Richmond is picturesquely seated on a hill, over- 
looking the windings of the James River, and is 
said to have received its name from its resemblance 
to Richmond, in Surrey. But this resemblance is 
difficult to discover; for the landscape seen from 
Richmond in Virginia is almost bare of trees, while 
that from our English Richmond is a paradise of 
verdure and beauty. The Capitol, or Parliament 
House, stands on the crown of the hill, and, seen 
from a distance, gives the city an imposing and 
imperial air, as if of a city destined to conmiand ; 
but at nearer approach the illusion vanishes, and 
the Capitol dwindles into an insignificant-looking 
edifice, without either beauty or proportion. Lest 
the Virginians should object to the criticism of a 
stranger on the principal edifice of their State, I 
quote from a local handbook the following descrip- 
tion : — ^^ The Capitol is a GrsBco- American building, 
having a portico at one end, consisting of a colon- 
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mde, entaUatnre, and pediment, whose apicial ann^ 
is rather too acute. There are windows on 4dl 
sides, and doors in the two longer sides, which are 
reached by high and nnsightljr double flights of 
steps placed sidewise, under which are other doors 
leading to the basement The yiew from the portico 
is extensive, various, and beautiful." 

The ^^ General Assembly" — such is the name 
given to the Pariiament of this Commonwealih — 
was in session on our arrival, and the speakers of 
both the upper and lower house did me the honovr 
of admitting me to what is called '^the privilege <^ 
the floor." I had thus an opportunity of listening 
to the debates, and of observing the easy, deconms, 
and expeditious manner in which the public busi- 
ness is tcaimacted. But far more attractive was the 
library, eontaining the or^^inal draught of the 
Constitution of Virginia by George Mascxi — a man 
of whom Virginia is, and ou^t to be proud; and 
the lower hall of the Capitol, omtainiug the cele- 
brated statoe of Wadiingtott--'most illustrious of 
Virginians as of Amertoaim — ^by Houdon, a. French 
artist. The statue, o£ idie siae Gi life, is represented 
in the costume of- an Amerioan Genera^ worn by 
the hero, and bears about it all the unmistakeaUe 
bat undefinable signs of bemg a toie portrait 
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Stnart^s portndt of Wuhiiigtofi — taken in Us later 
years^ when lie wore false teeth^ badly made, that 
gave an nndue and mmataral pfrominence to his 
lower jaw — is the one by which he is generally 
kfiowiL It is difficult to look npon that p(n*ti»it, 
even ff ignorant of the circumstances under whidi 
it was taken, without forming a hope that it is not 
a true rteemblande. Houdon's statue is very differ- 
ent; and my first impression on beholding it was 
an instinctive befief libat this was the real Washing- 
ten — this the identical patriot — tins the man who 
founded what is destined to be the greater ^npire 
in the world. I was not a little gratified to learn, 
soo^ days afterwards, tiiat wh^i Lafayette visited 
Richmond, a few years before his death, he aflSrmed 
liiis to be the only ISceness of Washington that did 
him justice. ^* Thus be ftoodi," he said ; '^ and thus 
he looked. This is Washington ! This is my friend 1 
Thk is &e very man ! ^ 

The statue stands on a pedestal four feet and a 
half hi^; — and no pedestal ou^ to bemuchhi^ier, 
if it be deared that the countenance of &e person 
honoured oor apotheosized should be seen by lira 
ipuUic, to excite whose emulation it is erected. Tlie 
fodestal bears tiie feUowing honest, sknple, sand ekw 
<^ent insorqption t — 
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'* The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virgima hare 
caused this Statue to be erected as a monument of affection and 
gratitude to 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

who, uniting to the endowments of the Hero the virtues of the 
Patriot, and exerting both in establishing the Liberties of his 
Ck>untr7, has rendered his name dear to his Fellow-citizens, and 
given the world an immortal example of true Gloiy. Done*in the 
year of 

CHRIST, 

One thousand seren hundred and eighty-eight; and in the year 
of the Commonwealth the Twelfth.** 

The citizens of Virginia had, a few months before 
my visit, jast inaugurated, on the hill of the Capitol, 
another and a larger statue of Washington, executed 
by the eminent and lately deceased sculptor Craw- 
ford. It is a noble equestrian statue of bronze 
gilt; but, to my mind, not equal as a work of 
art to the pre-existing statue of Houdon, and some- 
what injured in its general eflTect by the undue 
height and disproportionate narrowness of the 
pedestal, on which it is elevated eighteen feet into the 
air. Around the base are to be ranged six other 
statues of illustrious Virginians, only two of which 
are as yet completed— one of Jefferson, and the other 
of Patrick Henry. Both of these are infinitely 
superior as works of art to any statues which London 
can boast. But as this of itself would be but poor 
praise, — it may be added that these two figures are 
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SO dignified^ so truthftd, and so nearly perfect, as 
to cause a feeling of regret that they should serve 
as accessories and adjuncts to a larger statue, instead 
of standing by themselves. 

Richmond contains a population of about 30,000 
souls, of whom nearly 10,000 are slaves. It carries 
on a very large export trade in wheat and flour, has 
extensive flour-mills, and is noted as the great dep6t 
of the well-known tobacco for which the state of 
Virginia is celebrated, and in the growth and manu- 
facture of which it principally employs its slave 
population. 
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CHAPTER IL 
FROM EICHMOND TO WASHINGTON. 

March 24, 1858. 

Wbakt of the rail and all its nuisances — omental, 
physical, and olfactory — ^it was with pleasure, after a 
ride of seventy-five miles from the pleasant capital 
of Virginia, that I found myself at Aquia Creek, on 
the banks of the Potomac, and took a place on 
board the mail-steamer bound up the river for the 
city of Washington. 

The Potomac at this place is a noble stream, appa- 
rently from two to three miles in width ; and far 
more picturesque than any other river I had seen 
in North America, with the sole exceptions of the 
Hudson and the St. Lawrence. The wooded heights 
and undulating hills on the eastern and western 
shores slept in a haze of golden sunlight. The 
broad bosom of the river, unruffled by the slightest 
breath of wind, reflected the landscape like a mirror ; 
and numerous flocks of canvas-back ducks — ^vagrants 
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from the luxuriant marshes of Chesapeake Baj, 
where they breed in countless myriads — ^floated on 
the smooth waters^ like tiny argosies. But Baltl-* 
more is the city 'pw exceUenee of the canvas-back 
duck — one of the greatest delicacies of America ; and 
what is to be said upon thai; subject shall therefore 
be reserved for its proper locality. 

In natural beauty the Potomac is rich, but th^e 
is no place of any historic or even legendary interest 
03^ its banks between Aquia Creek and the capital, 
except one; but to every traveller, whatever hia 
nation, that one is the most interesting spot in the 
United States. ' But interesting is too weak a word 
to express the feeling with which it is. regarded by 
aD the citizens of the Great Bepublie, young or old, 
male or female. It is their Mecca and their Jeru- 
salem — hallowed ground, consecrated to all hearta 
by the remembrance of their great hero and patriot 
— ^the only one whom all Americans consent to 
honour and revere, and whom to disparage, even by 
a breath, is, in their estimation, a crime only second 
to blasphemy and parricide. Mount Yemen, the 
home and tomb of George Wa^iington, ia the sacred 
spot, of the North American, continent, whither pilr 
grims repair^ and on passing which every steamr 
boat solemnly tolls a bell, and every passenger 
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uncovers his head, in expression of the national 
reverence. Our boat did not stop to allow ns to 
visit the place — a circumstance which I have since 
much regretted, as I never had another opportunity ; 
but in the summer season, when travellers are more 
numerous, suflScient time is usually allowed for the 
purpose on the downward trip from Washington. 
But the bell on the upper deck tolled its requiem 
for the departed; and captain, crew, and passengers 
took off their hats and remained uncovered until 
Mount Vernon was left behind, and the home and 
grave of the hero were hidden from sight among their 
embowering verdure. 
The Americans, as a people, are accused of being 
gi utterly without reverence. A recent French tourist, 
more famous for music than for philosophy, declared 
them to be "wne nation railleuse et moqueuse;^^ 
whilst others have asserted that they love and 
respect nothing but the '^almighty dollar." The 
deep homage paid to the memory of Washington is 
I sufficient to exonerate the Americans from such a 
* sweeping censure. They certainly treat their living 
statesmen with little respect They set up a Presi- 
dent only to attack and vilify him, just as some 
African savages make an idol that they may kick 
and cuff while they pretend to pray to it ; and the 
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abuse which they at times lavish upon some of the 
ablest, noblest; and purest-minded of their states-^ 
men is such as to afford some grounds for the 
belief that veneration is not the organ which is most 
largely developed in the American brain. Bat this 
view of the matter is a superficial one. There are 
no living men to whom they owe loyalty, or towards 
whom they can feel it; for it is they who make, 
and who, if need be, can unmake Presidents, Go- 
vernors, and Members of Congress. It is they who 
are the only source and the sole agents of power. 
They are so courted and flattered by knaves, at all 
sorts of elections, for all sorts of offices from that 
of President down to that of doorkeeper in a Court 
of Justice ; and so besmeared with fair words, which 
mean nothing, by intriguers who put their tongues 
in their cheeks almost before their fine speeches 
^are ended, that they value their public men at 
exceedingly little. Perhaps they treat their great 
authors, painters, and sculptors with more regard*; | 
fer literary men and artists do not, as such, canvass 
for votes, or stand upon platforms to flatter a mob, 
but rely solely upon their genius, to be appreciated 
or not, as the people please. In this respect the , 
universal homage rendered to the venerable Washing- \ 
ton Irving, and the affection with which the mention i 
VOL. n. 
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of faJB same k eTerywlieieTCiceWied; th0{irMlewi& 
vhick all people q£ eyery party speak of siiek \mtQ» 
/ aa Prescolty the able l]ist<»riaii and aocom|^idied 
g^oilemasi, and of manycrthexa who lutye inade Ama» 
rican literature illiutnoiu in our daj^ is a proof tlHii, 
: beyood the sphere of politics aad the bitt^ questkm 
I of slavery^ the Ampriranft can render ample jiiatice to 
their living greatness. Yet, if imgrateM to ixmi in 
public life^ and especially to politicians^ they make 
amends to the n^emofy of the illustrious deadj and 
prove abnndantly that they have both loyalty and 
veneration in their nature by penring them around 
the name of Washington^and in a minor degree around 
those of other early heroes and founders of the Be- 
public^ such as i*rankliii> Hamiltmi, JeSeratm, Mason^ 
Adams^ Patrick Heary^ and, in more xeoeo^ times, 
fhose of Ch^, Galhoun, Andrew Jackwrn, and Quincy 
Adams. And, as r^ards living statesmen, before 
we accuse the Amarieang of want of veneration for 
authority^ let us ask ourselves who ean be better 
idmsed than a Prin^ Minister of England^ or a 
leader of Ae House oi Coynmons? 

Mr. J* A. Washington, the present refHresentative 
of the £unilyof WashingtiHi, and projector of the 
Mount Vemcm estate, to whom I had the honour: 
pt aa introdueticm, at the Inimitable table of Mr. 
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Q. F. B. James, 1^ Britiflh Co»siil at Rifilmigndi 
had iocan^d co&sid^mUe odium at ib» time of mj 
Tiait — odium wUch^ whetlier deserved osr mat, im^ 
more tiban snffieieBt to show that the lojal^ of 
Amencans was not rendered to a m&tQ name, hot 
waa jealoudy reserved toft individaal servioea and 
^ory. A lady of Richmmid, Miss Eameia Cmsnaaig^ 
ham, weak m faodj, bat strcmg m mind, bedridden^ 
bat aUe to wield- an eloquent and persnanve pen^ 
^xtertained, wilJi manj others, the idea that &e 
tomb of WasUi^toa oc^kt to bdixig, aol to an j 
individual projni^or, es^en though his name were 
Washington, but to the American peoplev Misa 
Cmmingham may not, pechaps, have be^n more 
Wrongly imlmed with this idea than others: but it 
18 cactain that she gave more effect to her feelii^ 
than any of the persons who may have shared tlia 
ccmviction before she gave k li£3 and palpaliBity. 
From her sick bed die wrote and dictated lettecs 
to tl^ newspi^)Qrs to stir up the s^tku^^ and 
^itihusiasm of the country. Her appeals-— eakiei^ 
simple, and doqaent — answered their purpose. 
She summoned &e ladies of America to wiite 
mth her, as statesmanship and Ccnigresa would do 
nothing to aid them, and to ferm an assodatioD £ar 
the purchase of M<»u^ Yem<m by the voiui^ary 

c 2 
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fiubscriptions of the American people. In the coarse 
of a few months she found herself burdened with 
an amount of correspondence to which that of a 
Secretary of State was a trifle. The ladies responded 
cordially to the appeal from every part of the Union, 
and gave not only their names^ but their time and 
talents to the work* Madame Le Vert, of Mobile, 
wrote a book of her travels in Europe, and handed 
over the profits to the Mount Yemon Association^ 
Odier ladies painted pictures, composed music, esta- 
blisihed fancy bazaars, got up balls and concerts, and 
all for the purchase of Washington's tomb. Others, 
again, who objected to such aids to a good cause, 
and who had influence, marital or filial, over popular 
preacheirs, enlisted them in the subscription, until 
there was scarcely a church or chapel in the land of 
which the congregations had not subscribed to the 
fund. And last, but by no means least, Mr. Everett, 
the most eloquent of living Americans, was brought 
into the service. He was persuaded by some of 
these fair enthusiasts — ^whether by Miss Cunning- 
ham, by Mrs. Le Vert, or by Mrs. Ritchie (30 well 
known and greatly admired in London as Mrs. Anna 
Cora Mowatt), or whether by these three graces in 
combination, it is difficult to say — ^but, by the happy 
thought of some insinuating fair one, he was induced 
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to travel from city to city throughout the Unibn^ and 
to deliver his celebrated oration on the '^ Life and 
Character of Washington," for the benefit of the 
fond. By his exertions alone upwards of 5,000t 
sterling had at an early period of the year 1858 
been secured towards the purchase of Mount Ver- 
non, and there was every probability that by these 
and other agencies the whole sum requisite would be 
obtained within one year, or at most two, and 
Washington's tomb, with a few acres of land ad- 
Joining, handed over to the perpetual guardianship 
of the ladies of America. At the commencement 
of their patriotic agitation they were incorporated 
for the purpose by solemn Act of the Legislature 
, of the Commonwealth of Virginia, confirmed by the 
still more solemn fiat of the General Congress of 
Washington. 

And here it will, perhaps, be asked why and 
whence the odium thrown upon Mr. J. A. Wash- 
ington ? The charge made against him, chiefly by 
the press, was, that he had asked too much of the 
ladies of America, and that he had *^ trafficked in 
the bones of his illustrious relative." But in 9, 
•country where, above all others, 

** the yalue of a thing 
If just as much as it wiU Inriiigy'* 
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and where the porsoh of vealtii is carried on 
widi m eagerness elsewhere unparalleledy the charge 
i^ipears nngracions^ if not mmatoraL The repre* 
sentative of the Wasfaingtous is £ur ficom wealthy ; 
he has a large family, principell j of daughters ; in 
the opinion of impartial persons he did not wA, a cent 
more for the acres than they would be likely to sell 
fi>r hy priTate contract to any one who desired to 
possess them^ and less, perhaps, than they woold 
fetch by poblic sale ; and, moreover, the committee 
of iha Ladies' Association have publicly declared, 
with their names appended to the declaration, that 
nothii^ conld be mcnre strai^tforward, manly, honest, 
and lib^al than the conduct d Mr. Washington in 
Ae whole coarse of the transactuoL It is to be pre^ 
samed, judging from the temper diq>Iayed in the 
discussion, that nothing would have satisfied the 
oljectors to Mr, Washingtcm except 1^ free donation 
ot the property ; and that any sum he might have 
asked would have been carped and cavilled at by 
people detopmined to be diseased. Sm*ely it was 
nni^sasonaUe to expect from a men, even thou^ 
he bore a great name, that he should have sacrificed 
his interests to the manes of his illoatrious prede^ 
cessor, and done in his own person what the State 
ought to have done? If honsur were to be paid 
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ioi 1^ Toemoty ti Washii^ton hj ibe purchase of 
Ui boml-plaoe, and its dedication fbr ever to the 
rereixDoe of tiie Ameiicaii people^ the Central Go- 
vernment, Tepresestbg all ihe States <^ &e Union, 
or eren the €rovenimeiit of the commonwealth of 
Tirgima, should have drawn upon &e public purse 
lor the funds necessary to purchase Ihe property. 
As the purchase of the nation, hoih the tribute 
would be greater than if it {»:oceeded from the 
pocket of any individual, whedier his name -wers 
Washington, or any other less renowned. If the 
rich nation declined to act in the matter — ^a nation 
80 rich that it does not know what to do with 
the public oaoney — why should Mr. Washington, 
who is not rich, be blamed for not taking upon him- 
adf a task that was not his by any natural or 
national compulsion; imd which, moreover, he could 
not imdertake without injustice to those who were 
nearest and dearest to him, and who, if he had re- 
duced them to penury, might have asked in vain for 
a dollar from the national bounty ? 

Under all the circumstances, it is more creditable 
to the American character that the purchase should 
be effected by the voluntary effort of the people than 
by any other means. The ladies of America have 
done a noble deed in a graceful and a gracious man- 
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ner^ and nobody is the poorer for it — except^ perhaps^ 
Miss Cunnlngliam, who has well-nigh exhausted the 
energies of a frame that was never powerftd by the 
labours consequent upon so great an organization. 
But her name upon the records on the Mount Yemon 
Association^ and on the book that will^ doubtless^ lie 
upon Washington's tomb^ setting forth how it became 
the property of the public, will be to her a suffici^t 
reward. And that at least will be hers as long as 
America shall revere the name of Washington.* 

* In reference to this subject, the following memorandum has 
heen received from Mr. Everett: — 

'* It is intimated that I was enlisted in the Mount Yemon cause 
hy the ladies named in jour letter. This is inexact. I have been 
most proud and happy to co-operat« with those very estimable 
ladies in this excellent cause; but I commenced delivering my 
* Washington Lectures ' at Richmond, for the benefit of the Mount 
Vernon Fund, as a volunteer, without the suggestion of asiy man 
or woman. I made the offer to do so before I had made the 
acquaintance of Miss Cunnhigham or Mrs. Ritchie, and without 
any previous communication on the subject with either <^ them, 
or any other human being." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS OF 
SLAVERY. 

WaskingUmf March 25, 1859. 

No traveller in the United States, who desires to 
Tecord his free, unbiassed opinions, can give the go- 
by to the question of Slavery. That question has 
long been a sore in the bosom of the Great Republic, 
but has not pressed at any time for immediate solu- 
tion. It has been a difficult and complicated, as well 
as an exasperating subject It has been the battle- 
ground of parties — ^the touchstone of political life— 
the theme of the senate, the platform, the pulpit, 
and the press ; but it has involved too many personal 
and national interests, and been of too vital an im- 
portance to the integrity of the Union, to be driven 
even by the most zealous friends of negro freedom 
to such a point as to force a deliverance. If, on 
the one hand, there were slavery to be abolished, 
there was, upon the other, the union of the thirty- 
two republics which lend a star each to the banner 
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of the states to be maintained inviolate. Many aboli- 
tionists have been prepared for the fiat jtistitia, but 
not fi>r the rtmt ccelum ; and the few able and earnest 
men who have avowed themselves ready to confront 
all consequences, however ominous or fetal, have 
been in such a minority as to render their action 
hopeless for the present, and to adjourn it into the 
indefinite future, where all hopes grow, and where 
all theories gradually transform themselves into facts. 
la &e district of Gdumbia slavey is not offensive 
in its outward manifestati(»is; and Washington con- 
tains a large number of free n^roea. But the fact 
that slavery is permitted to exist within the district 
is made a particular grievance by the abolitionists of 
the free North. *^ You have slavery in your own 
states,** they say to the pec^e of the slave-holding 
south ; ^^ and unfortunately we have not the power to 
interfere with you; but we Imow of no right that 
y<m have to introduce the objectionable and criminal 
system into Columbia and tl^ city of Washington-^ 
which belong to the whole Union, and not to the 
South, and to us quite as much as to you." The 
South has replied by insisting on as much right to 
maintain slavery as the north has to abolish it ; that 
possession is nine points of the law, and that being 
in po8sesai<m ihej are determined to remain aa 
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Several attempts have been made hj the aboIiti(m 
party to carrj a law through Coi^ress, to free die 
Bational capital aivl hs small snrroniKling district 
from the ^ domestic institntik)n ^ <^ the South, 
but hitherto in vain. The &ct, however, sn^ests 
the oppc^tnnity to say a few words on tl^ social and 
poKtieal aspects of this great question — not simply as 
affecting the national metropolk, bnt as affecting 
bodi the white and the black races in ev»y part of 
the Union. 

It was intended by the original firam^^ of the 
Declaration of Indepe^ence that all the United 
Sta^s should be free. Wiser at this time than the 
monarchy, whose yoke they so gallantly l&rew off, 
they tkoQght to repudiate slavery, and all ^at ap- 
pertained to it It was liieir wish to set an examjde 
to the world. They desired to proclaim tibat ^ a man 
was a man for a* that," and that the accident of his 
colour made no difference dther in his rights mr 
Ms responsibilities. But a timid and unwise Cocsep- 
vatism, even at tMs early sti^e <^ American hktory, 
was permitted to prevail — and because slavery wu, 
it was allowed to be. At a later period the parent 
monarchy — impdSed by the iri«dstible impetus comr 
^lunicated to its actions hj itke pec^e — abolkhed 
slavery in idl its forms and phases. The lepnUk: 
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profiting^ or fancying that it profited^ by the evil 
thing, and not only tolerating, but loving it, because 
it was established — refused to follow the noble 
example. Thus it sowed dragons' teeth over more 
than half of the &irest dominion that ever in all 
recorded history fell to the lot of an energetic and 
intelligent race. The result is what we now see, 
and what all the friends of human liberty deplore. 
The dragons' teeth have grown up into giants. 
Frankenstein has made his monster — and the mon- 
ster puts poison into the cup of prosperity, and 
jkeeps his master in constant terror of a day of 
retribution. Slavery, that might easily have been 
eradicated half a century ago^ has assumed such 
formidable dimensions, that it is hard to say which 
is the more difficult thing to do — ^to put up with it, 
or to abolish it; and which course is fraught with 
the most danger — to give the slaves their freedom, 
or to allow them to increase and multiply in 
bondage. But the history of such model states as 
Massachusetts — one of the most respectable and wise 
communities in the world;— and indeed of all the 
New England states, together with New York and 
Pennsylvania, and the commonwealths of the West, 
which are gradually spreading themselves to the 
bases of the Bocky Mountains — is a proof, not 
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only of the far-sighted philanthropy, but of the 
Worldly wisdom of the men who, at the earliest 
period of American history, washed their hands of 
Ae shame and guih of slavery. The Free States 
are not alone the most populous, the most wealthy, 
and the most energetic in the Union ; but by the 
activity of their intellect, the exuberance of their 
literature and the general vigour — public and 
social^ as well as private and commercial — of their 
citizens, they give the law and the tone to the whole 
Union. Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Maine — small in 
extent, and, with the exception of Maine — ^as finely 
cultivated and almost as densely peopled as that 
Old England from whose shores their early founders 
emigrated, in disgust with the political and religious 
tyranny of their time, are the great hives that supply 
the fruitful and all but illimitable West 

The emigration from Ireland, from Germany, and 
from Norway, great as it is, would not keep the great 
West in healthfiil and progressive motion, were it 
not for the Yankees of New England. It is these 
who drift off from their parent establishments in 
these elderly States — for M^sachusetts, as a com- 
r^onwealth, is older than many European kingdoms, 
&nd not much more juvenile than Prussia — and 
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who feiind miUsy boid[;s» stores, newspapers, clmrcliesy 
ek«pds» sad vni^erstties in the wildernesses of the 
Upper Missksippi and Missouri. Every now m^ 
then, wh«i their nuoibeis haye sufficiently increased 
by European and other immigration, they ^ thunder 
at the gates of the ci^tal," sxid claim admission iar 
the new territory whidi they have wrested firom 
desolation or fxtnaa the Indians, as a sovereign stale 
and component part of the greatest ccmfederation in 
the wodd. The non-existence of slavery within 
their bounds is one of the causes of their woft^ 
ralleled growth and prosperity. The poor white man 
— the ragged, halfHStarved Irishman — with nodiing 
to offer in exchange finr his food, lodging, and rai- 
mait, but the unskilled labour of his brawny arms; 
the firugal Grerman and Narw€gian, desirous to gain 
a few dollars by hard manual labour, and to invest 
the results in the purchase of an acre or two of 
the virgin earth — will not settle in large numbers 
in the slave-holding States. In the South they 
would enter into omqpetition with the slave, and 
the slave, as far as mere labour goes, is master of 
the positkiD. Li the ruder operations of the field 
and plantaticm, where no partioilar intel%eiice is 
required, and where a horse is almost as good a 
labourer as a man» he is cheaper tiban the white 
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nee; and the wlike man^ with higher aiyittitipps 
dttn to he alwayft a hevrer of wood and a drswer of 
water, imiuiallj betakes hinudf to regbns where 
B^re kboar does not oome into competilioii with 
lus own, and where he will not be k^ bj rapitaliirta 
1— ^d&er of huid or money — at a lower leTid than he 
beHeres to be his bj right of his si^erior mind. 

The Free States are pn^essiye; and, to nae Ihe 
n^nlaar Yankee word, ^ go-a-head-itiTe" Th^ see 
fiur befure fliem. They do not stand oontiiHiaIfy JXpoB 
the ancient ways. like Englishmen and Seotchmen, 
•r— widi whom ihey have many poiste of resc»r 
falance — ^th^ are ^ look-a-head-itrre" as well as ^go- 
»4iead-itiTe'' — ^if I may imitate themsdTCS so &r as 
to cdin a& ngly but taipi - e aa ive word for the occmmb; 
and seeing diat the whde oenti&ent requires to be 
settled and cut up ioto commonwealihs; thmfcing 
little of distance and o£ t^tte, and scarcdy consider* 
ing either as impedhnents to any work which th^ 
n^y mulertake, or to any de^i. <m the aooomplidi- 
ment of which they hare set tbdr hearts; koowii^ 
no sup^iorB to th^nsdves^ politically or socially, and 
being fired with the ambitioii, not simply to become 
rich, but to be eaauneoJ; and powerful — they mamt* 
iftetmre States for tibe Uni<m as wdl as ^Drtnnes for 
tfaemselyes. They give their names to towns, citieB, 
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and counties^ and do, in this advanced age of 

the world, and by a diflTerent process, what the 

early Saxons and Danes did twelve hundred years ago 

for the British Isles, The people of the Free States 

have an immense work yet before them. Maine is 

the only one of the six, New England States that exists 

to any considerable extent in the condition of the 

primeval wilderness. The other five are finished. 

Their roads are made, the tree stumps have been 

long ago removed, the original forest has disappeared, 

except where it has been allowed to remain, here and 

there, in small patches, for its beauty and amenity. 

The log hut is not often to be seen ; but the neat, 

elegant, comfortable white house, the church, the 

chapel, the bank, are everywhere to be met with. 

f There is no trace of squalor or of misery, but over 

1 the whole land there is an air of refinement and of 

^ high civilization. But the other Free States have not 

yet arrived at the same high culture. Large por- 

\ tions of the " Empire State " of New York are still 

{ in a state of nature, and though the red man has 

' long ago disappeared, the bear and the wolf are in 

possession of districts not a day's journey by rail from 

the mighty city of Manhattan, and almost within 

sound of the paddle of the monster steam-boats that 

ply upon the Hudson. With capabilities of soil and 
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climate^ and with natural resources more than suffi- 
cient to feed a population of ten or twelve millions^ 
the State of New York, though constandy invaded 
by the Saxon, Celtic, and Scandinavian immigration, 
has a resident population of less than four and a half 
millions. Though the most populous State in the 
Union, and absolutely much richer, both in wealth 
and in men, than England was in the days when 
Henry VIII. first began to make England a power in 
the world, and almost as populous as when Cromwell 
first made his country to be feared and respected 
throughout Europe; — still. New York is but half • 
peopled. Pennsylvania, another large and flourishing | 
commonwealth — with agricultural and mineral wealth \ 
all but inexhaustible in its soil — ^is not more populous 
than Scotland ; and Ohio, one of the noblest of all 
the Free States, and able to support as large a popu- 
lation as England, numbers upon its fimitful bosom 
little more than two millions of people, or a million 
less than London and its circumjacent boroughs. 

Indiana — ^which an intelligent old Scotchman, who 1 
had cultivated his farm in it for upwards of ten 
years, declared to me, with an expression of sorrow 
in his rough, honest coimtenance, to be an im- 
wholesome place for a man of northern blood to 
live in — ^might contain and feed the whole population 

VOL. n. D 
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nofw ffldsting in the Uiiited StaAes^ aisd bt «U ike 
l^^ter for the burthen^ does Bot number abo^e a 
million and a half of people. I aiked the Scotch- 
man what was his objection to Indiana? ^ OlijectioQ^'' 
he replied, with a strong Highland accent; ^ cdb- 
jeotion, did ye. say ? There is no oljjeetion but to its 
over-finiitfalness. The noil is 43o rich, the climoAe' so 
delicious, that the farmer has no adequate iDducem^it 
to work. The earth produces its fruits too readily. 
The original cxane presses too l^ghdy. The sweat of 
a man's brow is; to be read of, but not to be ^qperieaeed 
here ; and the very air is balmy and sle^y. Idleness 
is the affliction that we bare to stru^le against; and 
idleness leads to dnnkiog, and to quorrelsoBMBSBs, 
and all other eyil. Satan is to be^fought with hard 
work, and that will conquer him better than preach- 
ing. Nal na I " he added, shaking hishead;-'* if I 
had my li& to live over agdn, awd know witst I 
ki»>w now^ I would setijb in a ruder soil and in a 
colder climate. Men whose ancestors are fixnn 'tiie 
c<^ northh-^thewholesome north,.I say — requir&frost 
to bring out. their virtues. BJeat h fatal to die tese 
Scotchman, and for that matter to ike true Englidb- 
man also. Men of our blood &riye upon difficulties. 
We grow rich and fivt upon toil^md dbstriiction ; but 
here,in Indiana^ lUinoiSy aadaway to the West as Jur 
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M yosa eui go^ man gams his bread too easily lo 
r^nain virtnoiuL This is a matter/' he eontiiuicd^ 
^^ which people db not anfficientlj consider. The 
southern and middle States will in time det^aorate 
for these reasons, hot the north — the north — that will 
he the country. And as for Canada, no one can 
describe, without being accused of extravaganee, the 
greatness and tlie glory of which it may not be mad^ 
capable." In this respect, if my Highland friend was 
right—which I firmly believe he was — Wiseonainy 
Iowa, Kansas, and the laige territorks of Nebraska, 
Oregon, and Columbia, laige enough to be made 
into fifty commonwealths of the extoot of Mas* 
aadu2setts, may diare with Canada the adyantages of 
A climate that makes men hardy, enterprising, ami 
strong. It certainly seeoiA to have been of some effect 
in stimulatiog the energies of the *^ Yankees," and in 
making tiaem, all things considered, the sharpest, 
smartest, and most eminent people in the Union*-^ 
people little loved, perhaps, but very much respected. 
In the southern States, partly perhaps from the 
influence of the climate, but more probably in a stiU 
greater degree &om the <^>3ration of sh^recyupon the 
lif(^, character, and Reeling of the whites, thws ia 
nothing like the same social, eommeicial, a&d literary 
»ergy that exists in the norA. The contrast between 
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« these two sections of the Union is in this respect most 
remarkable. Between Massachusetts and Soath 
Carolina^ between Vermont and Arkansas^ between 
Connecticut and Alabama^ there exists almost as great 
a diflference in everything, except language and the 

' 43tyle of dress, and architecture, as there does between 
Scotland and Portugal, England and Naples, Wales 
and the Ionian Islands. The cities in the free " Far 
.West" double, treble, and quadruple their population 
in twenty, sometimes in ten years. The cities of the 
Slave States, and the Slave States themselves, either 
remain stationary or increase disproportionately. In 
the Free States all is bustle and activity; in the 
Slave States there is elegant and drowsy stagna- 

* tion. The railways in the North are well conducted. 
Populous towns, villages, and manufactories swarm 
and glitter along the line ; but in the South the rail- 
ways are for the most part ill-served and ill-regu- 
lated. The land is imperfectly cultivated, and the 
primeval forest is more extensive than the farms and 
the plantations. The great rivers Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi ran for nearly two thousand miles through a 
comparative wilderness ; the reclaimed land on either 
side occupies but a very narrow belt and border of 
the illimitable dominion that man has yet to rescue 
from the wild animals, and from the super-exuberant 
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forest and the deadly swamp. Even in Virginia,' 
ancient enough to have been called by the same 
name when the Empire now known as Russia was 
called Muscovy, and whence the swamp and the wil- 
derness have long since disappeared, there is an air L 
of non-progressiveness, if not decay and desolation. ^ 

The traveller from New England and the other 
Free States no sooner penetrates into the Slave- 
Land than he sees all around him' the proofs that 
slavery is omnipresent ; not in the mere appearance of 
negroes at every turn and in all places, for they are 
to be found everywhere in America, but in the \ 
slovenly cultivation, the want of drainage, the j 
absence of towns and villages in the rural districts, ( 
and the paucity of population even in the largest | 
cities. Competition — the very soul of progress — ^is 
scarcely to be found. Where it exists at all it is -' 
only among the retail tradesmen. Thought is not , 
free. You may talk of the dissolution of the Union ; 
as desirable and probable, abuse the President and 
his Ministers, speak ill of Congress collectively and 
individually, be profane or immoral in your speech 
or life; but you must not say a word against . 
the sanctity of the *^ Domestic Institution." Rome * 
itself, with its Index Expurgatorius^ does not act 
with an eflfect more blighting and deadly upon intel- 
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lectoal activity than the South does^ when it forbids 
Ae expression of opinion on this subject No doubt 
it would be dangerous to allow of free discussion : as 
dangerous as it would be in Rome to allow Protestant 
divines to dispute publicly with priests and cardinals 
on the vital truths of Christianity, or the compara- 
tive merits of Luther and Pope Hildebrand. Slavery 
being an admitted fact and an established institution, 
it is not to be supposed that those who are educated 
in the belief that they profit by it can do otherwise 
than forbid, within their own jurisdiction, the calling 
of it in question, either by zealous and malignant 
philanthropists among themselves, or by interlopers 
&om New or Old England, but the fact remains that 
thought is not free. Consequently, the wings of tiie 
Angel of Ejiowledge are clipped, so that he cannot 
soar into the empyreatn, or sit upon the clouds. Lite- 
rature, which cannot attain its full development under 
any system of restriction or impediment whatsoever, 
whether it be theological, political, or social, attains but 
a stunted and imperfect growth. It loses its most 
generous inspiration, the sense of absolute liberty. It 
becomes conventional instead of natural. It /' gives 
up to party what was meant for mankind ;" and as a 
necessary consequence of its thraldom, finds it impos- 
sible to compete with the univexBal literatuxe whidt 



kn&ws no sudinefltrktlans^ and appeals to the wid^ 
audience of all hmnanitj. The Slave States have . 
produced some excellent laiwyea, some admirable . 
ocators^ and some consummate politiciam and states^ ' 
men ; but they Imve produced no great poet> no great ': 
ncnrelist) no great historian^ no great philosopher or 



mettiphysician ; nay^ as far as my knowledge extends^ 
tiiey have not brought forth even one great or end* j 
nent preadier. They have produced a few pleasant ' 
'and feoicifid rhymers aod yersifiers, botii male and 
female^ and one or two noyelia^ and essayists of some 
aUIity ; but no writer in any walk or department of 
literature^ whom &e most adulatory partizanship, or 
local preference^ can. conscientiously compare with 
sufik names as Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Hohnes^ 
andLotwell, in poetry; such histori^is as Frescott, 
Bancroft, and Motby ; »ioh noyelists as Washington 
Irying and Hawthorne; ost such a plulosophfir as 
Emearson: all of whom are noxthem, and the grealar 
number New England men or Yankees. The lead'- x/ 
ing ^fiiits in the Slava Staiies are aware of the 
deficiency without being aware of the cause, and 
cammt as yet see that there are many things which 
can be obtained witbout liberty; but ih»t sl great, 
and wholesome, and fructifying; literature, which 
can speak trumpetr toogued ta all mankind^, and 
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move the universal heart of nationSj is not among 
the number. 

One characteristic of both the Slave States and 
the Free — which has been partially noticed by all 
travellers, though few, if any, have attempted to ac- 
j count for it on philosophical principles — ^is the intensely 
i^ aristocratic sentiment, or it may be called instinct, of 
/ the native-bom Americans, of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
{ generally of the white race. It was the eminent states- 
man and orator, John C. Calhoun, who first enunciated' 
the dogma, which has since his time been openly ac- 
cepted by the whole South, and more tacitly and par- 
tially by the North, that there is not such a thing as a 
Democratic Republic — ^that there never was suck a 
thing in ancient or modem times ; and that there must 
of necessity be an aristocracy of some kind or other to 
keep the firamework of society together, under a form 
of government so delicate and so complicated as a 
Republic. That there may be a monarchy and a 
despotism without an aristocracy is proved by Asiatic 
as well as by European experience ; and we need not 
travel foriy miles eastward from the English coast 
to find a striking proof of it; but Mr. Calhoun 
held a strictly democratic republic to be impossible, 
and appealed to Greece and Rome, to Venice and 
Genoa, for corroboration. He declared that the only 
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possible aristocracy in the United States was the 
aristocracy of colour and race. He may, to some 
extent, have undervalued or ignored the aristocracy 
of wealth and genius, which always, in every society, 
whatever may be its form of government, assert and 
maintain their own claims to pre-eminency ; but 
there can be no doubt that, as regards the aristo- 
cracy of colour, avowed or unavowed, he was per- 
fectly right in the fact. As regards the political 
conclusions which he drew from it, opinions will 
probably differ. The North — ^which will not tolerate ^ 
slavery — shows its participation in this aristocratic 
notion by refusing to tolerate the social equality of the 
*^ nigger." *^ We shall not make the black man a slave; , 
we shall not buy him or sell him ; but we shall not 
associate with him. He shall be free to live, and to 
thrive, if he can, and to pay taxes and perform duties ; 
but he shall not be free to dine and drink at our board 
— ^to share with us the deliberations of the jury-box — 
to sit upon the seat of judgment, however capable he 
may be — ^to plead in our courts — ^to represent us in 
the Legislature— to attend us at the bed of sickness 
and pain — ^to mingle with us in the concert-room, 
the lecture-room, the theatre, or the church, or to 
marry with our daughters. We are of another race, 
and he is inferior. Let him know his place — and 
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kaep iL** This is the prevalent feeling, if not the 

langn^e of the free North. A negro must not ride 

in the public omnibuses^ nor in the railway cars; he 

must noty however wealthy^ sit in the boxes or. in 

the pit of a theatre ; and if he desires to go to 

church, he must worship with those of his own 

colour, and not presume to taint the atmosphere of 

the pure whites by the odours that exhale from hia 

impnrer epidermis. The whites in the North object 

to a negro, not alone for moral and political, but for 

physical reasons. They ^ate tiiat he smells, and 

that it is almost as offensive to come near him as it 

would be to fondle a skunk. The words of a pre^ 

tended hymn — ^made for the negroes, but not by one 

(rf them, although it is sometimes asserted tiliat the 

auliior had a dark ^in — are often quoted to those 

who are incredulous as to the odours that exhale 

from the black man : — 

** D« Lord He lab de niggarivdi, 
He know de niggar hy de smell ; 
And when de niggar children cry, 
Bft L^rd He gib 'em 'posaam pife" 

I attended a negro diurch, and heard a negro 
preacher, at Richmond, in Virginia; and, &ough I 
have as sensitive a nose as most people, and a more 
sensitive one than many, I was quite uncanseious of 
any uupkasant effluvium, or ci any effluvivm at aH, 
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proceeding from the persons of the seren or eight 
hundred black men and women there assembled to 
woisfaip their Cnsaton I mentioned the hci to the 
Virginian gentleman who accompanied me. He 
replied^ diat it was quite true that there was at that 
time no smell — but ** then," said he, ** die month is 
March. Li Jime or July the odour would be per- 
fectly intolerable; and I for one should not haivB 
Tentured to have done myself the honour of accom<>- 
psmying you." But whatever may be the fiwt as 
to the physical discomfort said to be produced by the 
odours of tlra black men on the olfactory nerves of 
the whites, it is evident that in the South, where^ 
tf anywhere, this peculiar unpleasantness would be \ 
more likely to be offensively demonstrative than. | 
in colder climates, there is no such repugnance } 
to tlie persons of tiie black population as there i& / 
in the North. In the South, the slave-owner not ^ 
only cohabits with the more youfliful and beautiful 
of his female slaves, but seems to have no objectioa 
whatever to the dose proximity of any negro, jouag 
or old, male or female ; though &e Northern men^ 
who talk so much of liberty, and of die political 
equality of all men, turn up their scomfiil noses sA 
the slightest posubili^ of contact widi an African. 
K^o w(»&eix aie not only the &w)miite aod most \ 
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fondly trusted nurses of white children, but often, 
and, indeed, generally, entertain for the infants of 
their masters and mistresses, whom they hkve reared 
and tended in their helplessness, a life-long and 
most devoted affection. They inspire the same feel- 
ings in the bosoms of their young charges. Black 
women nurse the little white girl in her baby- 
hood — ^wash her, dress her, and adorn her — take 
her to school in her girlhood — and share in all 
the joys and sorrows of her youth. They are, be- 
sides, the honoured, though humble, confidants of 
their wedded life and maturity, and would scorn to 
accept of a freedom that would separate them from 
the objects of this disinterested and ungrudging 
affection. In the South, the negro may ride in the 
omnibus without offence ; his proximity to the white 
creates neither alarm nor disgust; and the faithful 
slave — ^looked upon as a friend — ^receives the familiar 
and affectionate title of "uncle" or ^^aunt," as sex 
may dictate. If the master or mistress be young, 
and the " uncle" or " aunt" old, the negroes exercise 
the right of advice, authority, and control in every- 
thing that relates to personal comfort and domestic 
ease ; and the [superior race is gratified by the con- 
trol, and the interest which it presupposes. If the 
Northern states and the Northern people would only 
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show half or a quarter as much social kinduess to 
the negro as is shown in the Souths the question of 
negro slavery would be deprived of one of its 
greatest difficulties. But while Northern men talk 
of the political rights of the negro — while they j 
oppress and degrade him socially^ although tiiey may > 
neither buy nor sell him — ^their anti-slavery speeches, 
books, and resolutions savour of hypocrisy and false 
pretence. More than this, they harden the hearts 
of the slave-owners, who can see through a false 
pretence quite as readily as the Yankees, and tend to 
deprive the question of the abolition of slavery of 
the grace, the force, and the impetus that are derived 
from an uncompromising and thoroughly sincere con- 
viction. 

Another proof of the aristocratic feeling which 
pervades the white democracy of the United States 
is the repugnance which native-bom Americans 
almost universally entertain to domestic service. As ' 
is well known, a domestic servant of American birth, 
and without negro blood in his or her veins, who 
condescends to help the mistress or master of a house- 
hold in making the beds, milking the cows, cook- 
ing the dinner, grooming the horse, or driving the 
carriage, is not a servant, but a ** help." ** Help \ 
wanted," is the common heading of advertisements 
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in the Norths wliere servants are required* A native 
American of Anglo-Saxon lineage thinks himself 
born to lead and to rule, and scorns to be considisred 
a "servant," or even to tolerate the name. Let 
negroes be servants, and if not negroes, let Irishmen 
fill the place ; but for an American, an Englishmen, 
^ or a Scotsman to be a servant or a waiter is dero- 
gatory. Such people consider th^nselves of superior 
breed and blood. They are the aristocracy of thelfew 
World ; and if poverty fall upon one of this class — as 
it may do upon many anoble-minded fellow — ^and com- 
pel him to tend sheep, wait in a shop, or, worse than 
all, to stand behind a chair at table, he is a help, not 
a servant But the x^gro is not a help ; he is em- 
phatically a servant And the Irishman is seldom 
/ long in America before he, too, bQgins to ass^ the 
/ supremacy of his white blood, and to come out of 
what he considers the degrading ranks of " service." 
The negroes, both free and daves, have generally 
< a great dislike to the Irish, whom they were the 
I first to call "white niggers." A very poor white 
man — such as an Irishman generally is when he 
arrives in America, and struggles hard to con^ete 
with the n^gro for tl^ lowest kinds of occupa^n^ — 
is I(X)ked upon with pity and hate by Sambo. "A 
white Buckra" is the most opprobrious epi&et 
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Unt a negro cm make wse of; for in his eyes, 
irealtli, autliority^ poiwer^ and white blood should 
always be found together. The Irishwomen fall 
wilUngly at first into d<»ne8tic service, but liie public 
<ypinion around them soon indoctrinates them with 
Ae aristocratic idea that black moi and women are 
the only proper servants, that white men caa^at to 
trade and cultivate &nm, and that whke women are 
their prefer helpmates, and should acorn to serve, 
save in their own households and in hdudf of their 
own husbands and children. 

But to return to slavery— -which is, in reality, iur 
more of a white man's than a£ a bkck man^ q«es» 
tion, and of which the aristocratic tendency, as 
ittganb the white, is but one fea&er <mt of the 
multifieoions plumage of the subject — it is well to 
consider 'wimt effect it has upon the whole poliey 
•f tlie United Staten 'among men, both of liie 
2i«rth and ^South, who care no more for the negro, 
as a negro, than they do £ar their horse or cow^ 
hat who use him, or abase him, as suits &e higher 
political purpose wliich sways their actions. And 
hoere we come to ilae very core of the political 
diffsrences which separate tbe iFxee &om die Slave 
States of the Unien. These differesees are many 
wod aeiioiu, jandvare besides embarrassed and «bm- 
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I perated by numerous complications of interest and 
) policy quite unconnected with slavery. Free America 
, is ultra-protectionist, and Slave America is strongly 
, in favour of the widest freedom of trade. The Free 
States are alarmed at the increase of British manu- 
factures, while the slave States are not only not 
alarmed, but gratified, and desire to profit by British 
/ industry to the fullest possible extent, in the cheapen- 
ing of clothes for themselves and their slaves, and 
of all articles of domestic use and luxury, which 
Great Britain can furnish better and more cheaply 
than the manufacturers of the North. But this is 
the least of their differences. The unfortunate pro- 
vision in the Constitution, which allows a slave-holder 
to possess votes for the House of Representatives, 
not one vote simply in his individual right as a 
free white man, but several votes, in proportion to 
the number of the black population, makes a Southern 
white of more integral political importance than the 
Northern. He is a heavier weight in the political 
scale, and, individually, is of more power and con- 
sequence than any ordinary white man can be, imless 
the other add to his personal vote the influence 
always derivable from eloquence and genius in sway- 
l J ing the opinions of his fellow-men. The struggle 
between the North and South, of which the negro is 
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made the pretext^ is, as all the world knows by 
Ods time, a struggle for political power and ascen- 
dancy — ^for the patronage of the Republic, and of 
the several Commonwealths which compose it The 
men of the North and of tiie West — ^whether they 
be the old and staid conservatives of such States 
as Massachusetts and Connecticut, or tiie hardy 
pioneers of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Kansas, or 
tiiose equally hardy and more adventurous and far- 
sighted ^* go-a-heads " who look to Nebraska, Oregon, 
Columbia, abd even cast a longing look to the arable 
land of the Hudson's Bay Company as the scene 
of their future operations in the art and industry of 
State-making — ^may ask why, individually, and man 
for man, they should be of less account than the 
slave-owners and slave-breeders of the South, who 
vote in right of their slaves, but do nothing to extend 
the boundaries of the Union — ^imless by aggression 
upon the dominions of independent European and 
American powers? And this is the main difference 
between the two great sections. The Southern States 
desire to annex, and to increase the territories of the 
Union ; but tiiey have no means of doing so — ^unless 
by war, just or imjust, against Mexico and Spain, 
and the effete, ridiculous and perishing Republics 
of Spaniards, half-breeds, and quadroons, tiiat vege- 
VOL. n. £ 
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tate southward oi Mexleo as &f sb P«»nuu Tke 
Nwthem States^ on. Ae eoatrary, m- sondiag mi 
their pioneers, eome into contact with no Eoropeaa 
powers. The wilderness ia their natoral inhmtanoa^ 
and neither to them nor to their ^orefath^s has the 
red man been an kviBcible or even a &i?midabfe 
obetroctiofi. It has always be«i pomble to deal 
with him wiliiont d<»ng much yiolau!^ to the co&- 
sdaaoes of those who traded or fbughi wkh him. 
Philanthropy^ very like misanthropy in its result^ 
^r«re him trinkets and fire*-water,, that he m^bt 
'^ eiyilize himself off the ikce of the earth : " aikt 
lloB puritan, or the pedhur stepped into his hroadacrea^ 
and made himselj^.Iike Al^caoder Selkhrk or Robin^ 
son Cnxsoe, the antoerat of eyery circie bounded 
by- the horizon* The Ncnrth is compdAed hy natiixe> 
instinct, policy^ and calcnlatic^, to sexkl forth its 
snperabnndant children to subdue and repteiish tiie 
fruitful earth) not otherwise preoccjupied The South 
has no such ehanoes. B sees a territory further 
south, wMch sdready aabdned sani repleaished» 
thoujih by am inferior raee; and. must either take 
that territory, per fas ovt n^<u^ from itst presait pos- 
sessora, or consent to be outmunbered^ outweigjbtedy 
and centered by its rivals fer power and office 
at Washington^ To Eusojpeaaa it scnetiiDea a^HF^uea 
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atarsnge that Ae United States— as an aggregate, 

afareadjr snffidentlj large — ahoold have siKh an m* 

satiable Icat of tenritor75 as to invade Mexican, 

Spamsh^ and other »dq»endent tenitories in this 

mtUess and unconscionable fashion ; bat fairly and 

diqpaasionatelj looked vpon, it seems as if the 

^^mamfest Destii^^ of which they speak yrete 

no dream, bnt a realitjr. They are doomed to 

^^ WBtobx^ by i^ necessities of t^eir social politics. 

like Robeq^erre, &ey rnnst cut off heads or lose 

dieir owxL Mexico is tempting, and Cuba is moi^ 

tempting stiB ; yet the pizes are costly. As fer the 

littie Republics, carved ont of tlie weakness of %ain» 

which lengthen and spin ont their usdtess lives in 

the latitudes between Mexico and Panama, no power 

on the earth, ei^n if it can, w31 be so foolish as to 

interfere to prevent the inevitable consummation 

either of thdr absorption into the American Union, 

or of their annexation, in some more dq)endent form, 

to Ae great Confederation. Were it not that the 

constitution of the United States had made no pro- 

vkdon for any increase, exc^t by the normal form 

and force of agglomeration and accretion, the Spaniaii 

repubKcs or empires (for these moribund states dbange 

from one political conation to another witii kaleido- 

aco^ rapidity) woidd hmg ago have been absorbed 
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into the ever-gaping and yawning maw of Uncle 
Sam. And herein exists a difficulty for the Union^ 
all consequent upon slavery, and the antagonism 
which it excites in the North. Foreign conquest 
appears to be imperative ; but if it be undertaken, 
how will the North, which only wars with the Indian, 
with desolation, and the wild beasts of the forest, be 
affected by a state of affairs alien to the intentions 
of the founders of the constitution, and to the whole 
spirit of the most populous and energetic portions 
of the Republic? The answer to the question is 
in the future. No one can foresee the ultimate 
pattern which the moving of the shuttles and rollers 
will produce; or whether the whole machine will 
not ultimately break into pieces. The strength of a 
chain cable is but the strength of its weakest part. 
The strength of the American Union is the strength 
of Slavery. It is that question which bears the 
whole strain of the mighty ship; and if it prove 
strong enough, the ship may defy all other dangers, 
and ride triumphantly upon all seas and into all 
ports. But if that link be weak, or broken, and 
have no supports in nature and necessity, and] no 
links in the heart of humanity, it will drop, sooner 
or later, and then the world will see a new shifting 
of the kaleidoscope. The focus may be symmetrical> 
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but the component parts will be differently disposed; 
and the Northern States may make one pattern^ the 
Southern a second^ and the Califomian or Pacific 
seaboard a third. There is room enough and to 
spare for all of them. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

PRO-SLAVERY PHILOSOPHY. 

Thebe was a time^ not very remote^ when the slave- 
holders of the South, and their supporters, driven 
into a comer by the arguments of the"3Cb(JBjKonists, 
were content to rest their case upon the- esfistence of 
Slavery as a great fact — ^^a chiel ^Mijfe W^fcdna ding" — 
and which it was useless to dispute. They agreed 
that per se Slavery was wrong, and not to be de- 
fended upon philosophical or religious grounds; but 
they insisted that to abolish it wpuld be to produce 
far greater calamities, both to the slave and his 
master, than to permit its continuance, with such 
modifications as circumstances might allow. Virtu- 
ally they gave up the controversy, and made an 
appeal ad misericordiam, to the vulgar common 
sense of mankind, to the conservative feelings of 
many, who would rather submit to old evils than 
run risks in new experiments, to the general lazi- 
ness and selfishness of the masses, who are content 
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ito ^taAaxe Ibe existence of afficikms dist -do act 
ocnite home to il^iiiBelYes ; mid Aey strengthe^^ all 
iJieie argmmeiitB m layoiir of the stahts qm^ by 
fomcj economic conjurations of tnde and oom- 
meroe^ and iihe 8iq>poeed necessitj iSkaX lay rxftm 
Bi^and to mamifactcnre «otton^ under the pemdty 
of revdiution, and Ae equally strong necessity to 
produce it, under the similar penalty of ruin, that 
^ir^hed t^on the Southern States of Ihe Union. 
The easy politicians of the middle and Northern 
t&;al^> from Fennsylvania to Maine, and from 
Ifew York to WiseonsiB, who cared a great deal 
moffe for the TJnion than for the " rights of man* — 
and especially of that portion of "flie race which hap- 
pened to have black skins — ^were quite contented to 
rest the existence of slavery upon arguments sudi 
as these. Whilst in favour of freedom in the ab- 
trtract, they posrtponed into ^e mdefinite Future all 
attempts to realize it. ** After ftk generatkHi let 
the deluge come ; but let us isot be disturbed in our 
lame.* Such 'was their prayer, and «uch tiiefr 
poBcy. Imbued with these motives, they iltrei^&- 
encd Ihe ** peculiar institution " which tit^ afieeted 
to condemn, and ^^iowed the black man to be a vtan 
tiieor^eaily, but not a man politically or soda^y. 
In 'tibeir refusal to eait, or drink, or prajr with him — 
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or to allow him the civil rights which they claimed 
for themselves in virtue of their white skins — ^they 
treated him, in effect, as if he were only a superior 
kind of horse, or perhaps of monkey; — a docile, 
useful, agreeable, affectionate brute; — to be kindly 
treated, but still a brute ; — and no more fit to serve 
upon a jury, to sit upon the bench, or to be 
Governor of a State, than Gulliver was to give 
laws to the Houyhnhnms, or Caesar's horse to be a 
consul. 
/ But within the last two or three years a change 
V has come over the philosophy and the tactics of the 
/ . slave-holders. The North is weary of the *^ Nigger 
. question ;" — ^and the South, feeling the weakness of a 
position dependent upon the toleration of its foes, 
has ceased to make the appeal ad misericordiam. 
i Not only justifying Slavery as an established fact, 
they have gone one step lower (or an infinite number 
I of steps lower), and asserted it to be a reasonable, a 
benevolent, and a divine institution, an institution en- 
tirely in the order of nature, and one far better for the 
slave than fireedom ; better for the master, better for 
the workman and for him who profits by the work, 
and who calls himself a shopkeeper or a merchant : a 
system that is not dependent upon the colour or race 
of those who are enslaved, but which may conduce 
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to the advantage of a wUte slave quite as much as 
to that of the black. In one sentence they allege 
Slavery to be the normal and only proper condition 
of society. Instead of being defendants in the great 
court of the world's opinion, they have assumed the 
position of plamtiffs. They have entrenched them- 
selves upon their rights, and accuse all that portion 
(rf the European world which condemns Slavery as 
being false not alone to morality and religion, but to 
the true principles of trade, and to the philanthropy 
of social science. In short, the slave-holders — ^wor- 
ried, vexed, perplexed, and exasperated — have^ 
like a dying stag in the wilderness, done desperate 
. battle with their opponents. They have taken up a 
position with their backs to the rock, and defied 
all onslaught. Over any foes who will recognise 
things so totally distinct, but in their minds so homo- 
geneous, as the authority of the Bible, the right of 
Labour and its adequate reward, the superiority 
of intellect to animal strength, and the distress and 
misery of European labourers, they claim a logical, 
a political, a philosophical, and a religious triumph. 
They assert themselves to be students and neophytes 
no longer, but doctors of the law. They speak no / 
more with bated breath, as if they were afi*aid of \ 
somebody, but bellow and thunder ex caihedrd ; call- ' 



vDg nponliie wiiole-worid to Usten to « pJiilMog^cas 
Did aB hktory afid «s ffidestxuctSUb as human soetefy. 
** Slavery is n© evfl," Aey say; *'bo far from ibs 
'being a wrong, or tbe curse of Imaaanity, it k ilie 
proper oondit^m of llie inaases of nuu^ind, and b^tar 
than the freedom in which Ihey pine and starro, «&d 
— 'H they do not go to fee grave before ihdr time— 
m which they breed revolution asid war* Hie black 
man is neeessarfly the first skve, because he as Ae 
vtnpidest, the least valmable, and most •easily cap- 
tared; but i;he wHte laboorer with nothing to give 
l!0 the world on whose bosom he was born bat 
the unskilled labour of his brawny arms, is a slave 
de facto in every part of -the eaith, and were he a 
"slave de jure, would be happier and more eondbrt- 
dble than he can ever hope to be under 4he systrai 
prevalent in Europe and in t^ Free States of 
America.* Such is the trumpet^bla^^ blown in loud 
and «aucy defiance T>y the new generation <>f 
Bouthem writers and politicians. Among these one 
of the ablest and most conscientious — 'a man who 
writes, as if he 'beJieved hhnscJf to be the prea«4ier 
and Hie apostle of a new science, which is to «a- 
lighten the darkened, and reform the eerrupted 
world— 4s Mr. Gieorge !RtzHu^, of Tirgmia. TIhb 
gentleman boldly enundates flie tiieory, that free 
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wttiatf if a Sukae; and liiat tlw lieit, if jwt the 
«b1j hope of civilkatioB, Bnleas k wcraid fall Ae 
pnjr c^ steonger wad lionester barbansm, k ^ 
xv-estibliifanQnt of SlaTerj — indepettdeiilly of oolonr 
and race — in ererj part of die imrld. Akkong^ 
ilie Chupel be preadied, the rails be laid, aad 
ixoamdvm nm — altfaon^ d^ electric td^iaph 
seods ifcB messAgefiy aad die printiiig presg is in 
txmstHQt aotiTtty» disseminating idsas — ^he bofaifl his 
sf9bBm to be &II7 adsfted to rack a state of ciicimi- 
stuces. There sre many odier writers, both in 
jmwe and verse, who have taken up this princijde 
as the social reU^^i of the South, kit Mr. Fitz 
Hin^ is the oae who has gone most systematica% 
aad philosophicaliy mto the disccrasion, and laid down 
anthodtatively a sjrstem of Slavery, pore and simple. 
£k would not 0alj ^islave the negroes, but the poor 
Idsfa and Geonan inunig^ants, as &6t as they arrive j 
in New Yt»kj and eilher send tkem dOf to tiU the j 
groimd in the oc^toa and sisgar regiesB, or aell tbem 
M Charleston, or New OileanB, by public aadion, 
to &e highest biddra:; <' Liberty is £)r the few — 
alavery, in e^ry iaan^ k fer the many ! " That is 
ik^ Baxim of whidi he attempits to justify the 
aAivennd rdevancy, by history, by ^dlosqphy, by 
jRslislon^ and ]^ 4he ^^ateml fitness ef thn^gs." 
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It may be thought that Mr. FitzHugh and the 
other doctrmaires of Slavery write m jest On the 
contrary, they write in grim earnest, and as if they 
were the founders of a new or the restorers of an 
old religion. But their arguments, when not sup- 
ported by or drawn from the Old Testament, and 
the *' bondage'' known among the Egyptians and the 
Jews — or from the negative support they derive from 
the absence of an express denunciation of slavery in 
the New Testament — and the more positive authority 
which they ima^e they have discovered in the book 
of Revelations, when, at the opening of the Sixth 
Seal, the free man and the ** bond " are to call upon 
the rocks to cover them from the wrath of the 
Almighty — ^are chiefly devoted to the one point, upon 
which they make the whole question to revolve — ^the 
superiority of the physical condition of the slave 
to that of the free labourer in Europe. The poets 
of the South attempt to sing of the happy Arcadia 
where the planter, like the patriarch of old, sits 
under the shadow of his vine, and treats his slaves 
as if they were the members of his own family, 
the sharers in all his gains, his faithful and affec- 
tionate dependants, who are provided for by his care, 
who enjoy all the benefits of his prosperity, but 
never suffer fit)m his adversity; who work for the 
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common good when they are hale and well^ and 
who, when they are old and sick, or from any cause 
unable to work, are tended quite as affectionately 
as if they still contributed to the common stock. 
Philosophers, like Mr. FitzHugh, while painting the 
same sunny picture, and holding up the condition of 
the slave as if it were the mmmum bonum of human 
bliss, dive deeper than the poets into the social 
causes of the state of things of which they so 
highly approve, and demonstrate, to their own 
satis&ction, and that of all the South, that the few 
must be the lords, and the many the slaves; and \ 
that the lordship on the one side, and the slavery on / 
the other, are equally right and mutually beneficiaL'^ 
And from this peculiar point of view their argu- \ 
ments are sound. If the sole aim, end, and enjoy- 
ment of the bulk of mankind be to eat and drink, to 
be clad and housed, and to have no care for the 
morrow — no moral responsibilities — no harassing 
duties, that make them prematurely old, not so much 
with labour as with anxiety; — then the condition of 
ihe slave in the Southern States of the American 
Union is superior to that of the free labourer in 
Europe. To the argument that ^^man shall not live 
by bread alone" — ^that his moral, intellectual, and 
rdigious nature,— of infinitely greater importance 
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When his day's labour is ended he is free, but over- 
burdened with the cares of his family and house- 
hold, which make his freedom an empty and delusive 
mockery. But his employer is really free, and may 
enjoy the profits made by other people's labour, with- 
out a care or trouble as to their well-being. The 
negro slave is free, too, when the labours of the day 
are over, and free in mind as well as in body ; for 
the master provides food, raiment, house, ftiel, and 
everything else necessary to the physical well-being 
of himself and family. The master's labours com- 
mence when the slave's end* No wonder white 
slave-holders should prefer the slavery of white 
men and capital to negro slavery — since the 
white slave-holding is more profitable, and is free 
from all the cares and labours of black slave- 
holding." 

Here is the picture drawn in support of the first 
part of the principle : " The negro slaves," says Mr. 
FitzHugh, ^^ are the happiest and in some cases the 
freest people in the world. The children and the 
aged and infirm work not at all, and yet have all the 
comforts and necessaries of life provided for them. 
They enjoy liberty, because they are .not oppressed 
either by care or labour. The women do little hard 
work, and are protected from the despotism <^ their 
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husbands by their masters* The negro men and 
stout boys work on the average^ in good weather, not 
more than nine hours a day; the balance of their 
time is spent in perfect cibandon. Besides this, they 
have their Sabbaths and holidays. White men, with 
so much of licence and liberty, would die of ennui; 
but negroes luxuriate in corporeal and mentalr^)ose. 
With fEu^es upturned to the sun, they can sleep at 
any hour, and quiet sleep is the greatest of human 
enjoyments." 

This is the picture drawn in support of the second: 
" The free labourer must work or starve. He is more 
of a slave than the negro, because he works longer 
and harder for less allowance than the slave; and has 
no holidays, because with him the cares of life begin 
when its labours end. He has no liberty, and not a 
single right We know it is often said that air and 
water are common property, in which all have equal 
right to participate and enjoy. But this is utterly 
false. The appropriation of the lands carries with it 
the appropriation of all on or above the lands, usque 
ad ccelumy aut ad inferos. A man cannot breathe the 
air without a place to breathe it from, and all places 
are appropriated. All water is private property ^ to 
the middle of the stream,' except the ocean, and that 
is not fit to drink. 

VOL. n. p 
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^ ¥tee laboovers have not a thousaiidth part of tjie 
rights and liberties of n^ro slaves. Ijideed, diey 
hare not a single right or liberty except the right or 
Ubert J to die. 

^< Where a few own the soil^ they have unliiHited 
power over the balance of soctety^ until domestk; 
Shcfrery ooaaes ia^ to compel &em to peraut this 
balaaee of society to draw a Gufficient and oom&rt- 
able living frc»n terra mater. 

" Free society asserts the right of a fiew mssx to 
the earth. Slavery raaintaimi that it bdiongs m dif- 
ieaxaat degrees to ail. 

" The slave tarade is Ae only trade worth foUowing; 
slaves the only property worth owning. All other is 
worikiks^y a mere caput tmr^mmiy exc^ in so £ur as 
it vasts the owner witli the power to command the 
hdx>nr of others : in other words— lo endijme ihenu 
Grive yon a palace — ten thousand acres oi land, and 
you are poorer than fiobinson Crusoe, if yoa have 
XK> slaves — either to capital, or domestic slaves. 
Yoar capital wiU not bring you an inoome of a 
cent, nor supply one of your wants, without laboiur. 
Labour is indispensable to give value to property* 
If you owned -everything else, and did not own 
li^HMir, you would be poor. But fifiy diousand 
dollars mean, and are, fifty thousand dollars' worth 
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0f slaves. You can command^ withcmt touching on 
that capital^ three thoosand dollars' worth of labour 
per annum* You coulddo no more were you to buy 
slaves with it, and then you would be cumbered 
with the cares of governing and ]^viding for them. 
You are a slaveholder now to the extent of fifty 
thousand dollars^ with all the advantages, and none 
of the disadvantages and responsibilities of a 
master. 

<' Property in man is what everybody is struggling 
to ohtaiiL Why should we not be obliged to take 
care of men, our property, as we do of our hcxroes 
and our hounds, our cattle and our sheep? Now, 
under the delusive name of liberty, the free labourer 
is wrought from mom to eve, from infancy to old 
age, and then turned out to starve." 

It will be seen from ihis abstract how bold the 
assertion, how weak the argumoit, and how great 
the fallacy that underlies the whde. To horse, 
bullock, or dog — to white man or to black — sudi rea- 
sooers apply the same rule : for horse, bulkx^, dog, 
and man are cmly different varieties of the worker; 
to be all tended and tak^i care of, as their natures 
require — all unfit, though in ever varying degrees^ 
to take care of tjiemselves. But without personal 
disrespect to ]Dk|r. FitzHugh, who is evidently a 

F 2 
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sincere and an accomplished man^ or to any others 
who have preceded or followed him in the enun- 
illation of his doctrine^ may we not ask him and 
them to consider in what condition he or they would 
have been in at this moment^ if the principles of the 
philosophy they aphold had been acted upon in the 
case of white labourers in England, or Europe gene- 
rally, at and subsequent to the period of the dis- 
covery and colonization of America? Perhaps two 
out of three of the white population now flourishing 
in the South — ^the owners and rulers of the soil of the 
most fertile portions of the United States — ^are the 
descendants of labourers — ^men of mere arms and 
fiinews — ^men bom to till the earth, and having no 
skill or knowledge of any other art but that of agri- 
culture in its rudest forms. Had their progenitors 
been made slaves of then — ^as they ought to have 
been, if the theory be good for anything — ^their de- 
scendants, and perhaps Mr. FitzHugh among the 
rest, would have been slaves also, and, according to 
his argument, far better off, physically, than they 
can hope to be under the rdgime of personal liberty. 
But what would have been the progress of the great 
continent of America? Who would have fought 
with Washington for the independence of a noble 
nation? Who would have covered the land with 
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railroads, and. sent ships to every sea? Who would 
have built such cities as New York, Washington, 
Cincinnati, St, Louis, and San Francisco? And 
where would be the great Republic that, young as 
it is, holds up its head among the mightiest powers 
of the earth, and treats with them as equal to 
equal? 

'the basis of this philosophy-^if it be not a dese-^ 
oration of the name so to apply it — ^ls the grossest 
sensualisnu Better be a sleek horse, or a corpulent 
pig snoozing upon a dunghill, than a lean man, 
overburdened with anxiety. Such is the ultimate 
dement into which all such reasoning resolves itselfl 
And no doubt there is many a pig which is happier 
than a man. To suffer, and to elevate ourselves by 
suffering, is our great privilege as human beings. 
To Qndure, and to grow, is in the essence of the 
immortal mind. Were it not so, the gradations 
of happiness would extend downwards, and not 
upwards. The happy pig would be less happy 
than the oyster; and the oyster itself would be a 
miserable creature compared with a monad, and 
still more miserable compared with a stone. We 
should either wallow in the styes of sensualism, or 
take refuge in the Brahminical philosophy-^that 
imnihUation is supreme bliss. We should live lives 
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if deqpior^ instead of hope, aoid cry m oiir Umk 
rpimxji with n^eknchd j Byron— 

'^ C^ovnt o'er the joyi 1^ dayt bsre seed ; 
Count o'er thine hours from angoudi tee ; 
* And know, whateyer thou hast been, 

Tis something better, not to ba*" 

^ Bat it i» not necessary to argue out to its ulti- 
mate deductions a system like this^ upon wluch many 
readers may perhaps be of opinioh that too much 
has already been said. It was, however, necessary 
ta say thus much, to indicate, for the better compre- 
h^^ion of English readers, the new phase into which 
the slavery and anti-slavery controversy has entered. 
Th® friends of Slavery act no longer on the defensive. 
They have outgrown their easrly timidity. They no 
more walk warily, as if upon rotten ice, but step out 
boldly, as if upon the roek and the S(did eardi. 

Slaves, in a certain sense, all m^i are. Wie are 
ulaves to the law of gravitation, and to the laws of 
health; slaves to hunger and liiirst; slaves t6 our 
passions and oiu: afiections ; slaves to our prejudices ; 
daves to and prisoners of the earth — ^frotn which 
we dmnot esoape, under the penally erf ded&. We [ 

are slaves to caqpital, also — as Mr. FxtaHugh asserts 
w^ixmnislakeably slaves to it ; and the capitalisi, also, 
is the i^ve oS the labourer, without yAitxELy as he 
wmp^ aff his cvpksSL h worthless. But Mr. SlilKiiagb, 
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and all the Soafiysm reasoners, who- look upon hat 
as the aposde of the new fidth wfaidi ia to end all 
contrbversj- with those i^dio mamtaBi that a hbuA 
man is not a dss^^tel^ must go &r deeper iato first 
;[Nrniciples^ be£are the j can conyiace one htmiaa heiog, 
out of the narrow circle of SotUiiem society^ tint 
they have either made a discoyery, or tiiat thdr dis*- 
eoyery is o£ the slightest yaloe. The while lahoorer 
is a slare^ sea^ is often a slare ill-paid and ill-tended, 
with none to care for him, aad with notbii^ often^ 
tunes but CbristiaD diarity t^ depend upon for his 
life when he is old and mii, and mudde to toil any 
more; bat he had this consolation ia tMling, that no 
man conld come to his cottage or hia horel, and take 
awaj the wife of his bosozoy and sd[l her into bondage 
in a strange land ; that none conld take his chii&wa 
forcibly away, so that he mo^t see them ne more; 
and that none coold lay hands upon himself, and 
make him toil upon the land, when he preferred 
to toil upon the water ; or treat him with the same 
imconcem as a dog or a horse. Any one powerful 
enough to carry off Mr. FitzHugh and sell him into 
bondage, might apply to him the arguments he uses 
to negroes and to white slaves ; and if he remon- 
strated, say to him, " Foolish fellow I why do you 
complain? You shall not labour more than nine 
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hours a day. You shall have Sundays and holidays. 
You shall have the comforts and necessaries of life. 
When you are sick, you shall be tended. When 
you are old, you shall be taken care of. Go away I 
Do your work, and be happy. When you have 
done it, make your mind easy, and sleep ; for sleep 
is the greatest of blessings. And pity me, your 
unfortunate master, who am compelled to take care 
of you, to think for you, and to protect you." If 
such arguments are good for white men and black 
men alike, why not for white philosophers ? 

Are not a crust and a draught of water in the pure 
fresh air, with liberty of locomotion and the privilege 
of looking at the sunshine, better than turtle soup 
and choice wines in a dark dungeon? Let the advo- 
cates of the new faith decide. But Mr. FitzHugh 
is a slave already — ^a slave to his theory. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DECLINE OF THE SPANISH RACE IN AMERICA. 

Washington, March, 1858. 

As Greece was to Persia^ and as Rome was to 
Carthage^in ancient days — as England was to France 
within the memory of living men — so are the United 
States to the Spanish races on the North American 
continent^ and more especially to the Mexicans. 
There is deadly and traditional enmity between them, 
and a growing conviction on the part of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, strengthened by prejudice, by passion, by 
interest^ and by a vague and nameless but powerful 
antipathy, that, sooner or later, Mexico must be in- 
vaded, conquered, and annexed. And not only Mexico, 
but the whole continent as far south as Panama, is 
doomed in the popular mind to a gradual incor- 
poration into the great Bepublic. The star-spangled 
banner has now but thirty-two Stars to glitter on its 
folds; or one for each State; but should that day 
ever arrive, it will have to place at least one hundred 
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and fifty staars upon it, or adopt a new symbolism 
for a power so magnificent Nor is this a mere 
dream of ambition confined to the warm South, and 
the teeming fancy of Southern politicians, who, by 
the supposed necessities of the institution of slavery, 
imagine that as they cannot extend to the great West, 
or keep pace with the growth of the Free States 
by any other means, they must perforce annex Cuba 
and the ttwt, iU-govemed, miserable, but beautiful 
and fertae regimis lyii^ between the frontiers of 
Texas and the two oceans that all but mkigle at 
Panama. The feelmg k shared by many soborer 
men, and cooler politicians, who d^ore, while liiey 
assert the necessity that impels them. Th^ con- 
sHer it the **man^st destiny*^ of the Saxon, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Scandinariesi race — for these are but 
one in their origin — to driye out the d^nerate 
Spanrards, and deseendants of Spaniards, who are 
about as unfit to dcrdop the country as the Red 
' Indians, and utterly unable to estabEsh anything 
Kke a free or a fem Go vemm^rt. And every year 
things, mstead of mending, become worse. The 
Spittiiards intermarry with the Indians, and produce 
a nmced race, with all flie vices of both breeds, and 
none of the virtues of either. By thenr indolence, 
rapacity, and lawlessness, they come into constant 
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eoUifipn irith Yaakeea and other adrenlurous spirits 
of the Uittted States, who push Swill to trade and 
i^pecidate; and at the least real (»r supposed indignity 
or injnsticey claoMMur lustily for the intofer^Ke of 
the Govemment at Waidungton, glad of an oocasioa 
for quarrel^ and panting for tbe apoik of a. raee 
whom they despise, and of a country whidi they 
coyet 

The last wur against Mexico, which ^ided m tbe 
annexation of Califomk, was one of the most popslar 
eyer undertaken by any nation. The spcdt of the 
whole country was aroused. Farmers left their 
farmSy lawyers their desks and courts, tradesmen 
their stores, students their colleges, and members of 
Congress their seats in the Legislature, to ight 
against tbe Mexicansi. Not only the youth, but tbe 
middle age of the Southern and some of the Northern 
States were in arms, burning for glory and for 
annexation. Men of fcnrtune shouH^ed the rifle, 
and went through all the hardships^ of the canqpaign 
in the capacity of prirate soldiers f and the number 
of ycJunteers was so great, that the Goremment. 
bad to repress, rather than encourage the martial 
ardour of the citizens, and to throw eyery imaginable 
impediment in the way of their enthusiasm. Should 
there be any new cause of quarrel with Mexico 
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leading to a war, the same ardour would indubitably 
be aroused, and not all the sobriety and via inertim 
of New England, nor all the prudence of all the 
statesmen that the Union possesses, would be suffix 
cient to cool the martial spirit, or prevent further 
conquest and the annexation of at least another 
province. 

The popular favour enjoyed by General William 
"^ Walker, the famous Filibuster, and- invader of 
Nicaragua, is but one out of many proofs of the 
feeling with which the people of the United States 
regard their effete southern neighbours. This per- 
sonage, who is as &miliar in Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and in the purlieus of Congress, as any public man 
in Washington, and who has just left, accompanied 
by his second in command, a General Henningsen, 
formerly connected in some capacity with the press 
of London, was brought to this capital in custody 
of the United States Marshal, for having infringed 
the laws of the United States in his late attempted 
invasion of Nicaragua. But his imprisonment was 
a mere sham. He was free to go hither and thither 
as he pleased ; and he was ultimately released even 
from that nominal captivity and surveillance without 
even a caution as to his future behaviour. In fact. 
Walker, though, by the law of nations, a vulgar 
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jpirate and outlaw^ was a popular person even in 
Washington : and in New Orleans and Mobile was 
the honoured recipient of enthusiastic ovations. 
Though his conduct was disavowed and condemned 
by the Federal Government, the public feeling was 
strong that it was his £Edlure, and not the attempt 
itself, which was distasteful to men in power. ** To 
go in and win" would have been admirable; but 
to be foiled and beaten was disagreeable to the 
Government. Failure brought inconvenient remon- 
strances and remarks from foreign powers, and placed 
the Executive in a false position. Walker has 
identified himself for the time being with this parti- 
cular movement ; but Walker is but a straw upon 
the wind, and there are hundreds of others ready 
to supply his place, should fortune play him false, 
and give him the pirate's death, instead of the 
victor's laurel, and a high gibbet instead of Nicaragua. 
The present condition of Mexico, and of all the 
Central American Republics, and the probable Aiture 
that awaits them in consequence of their own ten- 
dency toward disorganization and the rapid increase 
in population, trade, and moral power of the United 
States of America, are questions quite as pertinent 
to Englishmen as to the rest of the civilized world. 
The growth of the United States is merely one 
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of the forms of the development of tiiat political 
and industrial ctvilization of which England was the 
hirth-place^ and of which Englishmen and Scotclmien 
are still the leaders, and which is fbmided upon the 
^^eatest personal freedom, consistent willi order and 
organization, and the nntrammelled liberty of indi- 
vfiiual enterprise. Addressing itself to the ekyation 
<^ man through the development of his material 
intdrests, which must always precede, to a greater 
or less extent, the devdopment of a higher form of 
civilization, Anglo-American progress is &ted to 
exercise a powerful influence over the decaying com-^ 
munities of Spanish Ammca. 

Impressed with the general bearing of these 
trudifi, but having no means of making a personal 
investigation into die actual circumstances of all 
these quasi republics and anarchies — as showing how 
&r the instinctive notion of their irretrievaMe decay 
which is prevalent in the United States was founded 
on fects — I requested Mr. Thrasher, of New York, 
a gentleman who passed some years in Cuba and in 
Mexico in a high o£5cial position, to put into writing 
the results of his experi^ice. I was favoured shortly 
afterwards with the following rdsumd of the subject, 
which, though it may happ^i to be tinctured with 
the American sympatiiies of the writer, is none the 
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le0g ioterestiiig from tbe infi^riwitiiMi it coaveys, 
and bma the polideal wamings which fliaj be dnwa 
{row it: — 

^^ la taking a aaccinet yiew," says the writer, ^^ of 
the pditieal and social conditioQ of th^ Spaniah- 
American R^jrahlicg in North and South Aanmca — 
though South Amearlca is of little importance in the 
uMpmj — it is necessary to keep in view the fiu:t 
that they have constantly endeayonredto imitate the 
political example of the United States, in which 
tibey have as constantly fSedled. In this mvst be 
sought the causes of fulure — causes which may 
easily be found. Whenever a natkm is constituted 
by the s^aration of itself from that of which it 
formed a part, it necessarily receives a political 
impulse, the direction of which it is apt to follow 
ever after. When the distinct, and to some degree 
discordant, British colonies of North America 
severed their ccmnectioii wiiii the Orown, thdr first 
impulse was to create a common centre of action. 
The result was the erection of the Federal 
Power; and the involuntary pditical tendency of 
the United States has ever be^i to ioorease the 
influence of llie Federal Executive and of the 
Federal Congress. In the Spanish colcmies of 
America dke reverse oi this took phoe. Under the 
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rule of the mother country, the form of govern- 
ment was a thorough centralization; and the old 
viceroyalties of Mexico, Peru, and Buenos Ayres, 
as well as the captain-generalcies of Guatemala, 
New Granada, Venezuela, and Chili, were divided 
into provinces, or intendencies, as they were called, 
merely for the purposes of local administration. In 
the struggles which gave birth to them as inde- 
pendent nations, the political impulse which they 
received was towards decentralization, and the 
advocacy of the principles known in America as 
the doctrine of States' rights. The involuntary 
political tendency of these countries has ever been 
to diminish the influence of the Central or Federal 
Government 

"Thus movements seemingly identical in their 
origin produced directly opposite results ; for while 
in the United States the power of the Federal 
Government to repress domestic rebellion continually 
increased, and was never stronger than it is at 
present, that of the Federal power in the Spanish- 
American States continually diminished, and was 
never more impotent to suppress revolt and rebellion 
than it is to-day. Other circumstances have also 
contributed to the political decay of the Spanish- 
American States, among which their readiness to 
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adopt the ideas of the first and last French Revo- 
lutioD; and to place the indiyidnal above the State^ 
holding that the State owes him an obligation greater 
than he owes to the State^ has been perhaps the 
most prominent 

^^While^ under such inflnences as these, the 
political fabric in Spanish America has exhibited a 
constant decay, the changes in social organization 
have been equally great The line of separation 
between the discordant, unequal, and inferior races 
that constitute the population, and which under the 
rule of Spain was kept in constant view, has been 
destroyed; and all the old Spanish laws for the 
organization of labour have been repealed without 
the substitution of anything in their place. Mexico 
may be taken as the type of the result; for the 
same thing, with slight modifications, has occurred 
in all those coimtries. The political and social 
inducements to the white race to preserve its purity 
and integrity having been removed, it has gradually 
amalgamated with the inferior races ; and the latter, 
possessing a numerical superiority of seven millions 
to one million of white inhabitants, has nearly swal- 
lowed up the white race in the course of the one 
generation that has elapsed since the era of their 
independence. 

voL.lL a 
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'< The Gcn^equence of all these causes is, that the 
Kortheam States of Mexico haye lost nearly all their 
white popnlatioiif and that the Tuicffgaiu2sed natiYe 
comnranities are unable to resist the attacks of the 
savage Apaches^ Comanches^ Semiaclei^ and otbeor 
Indian tribes who are driven southward £r<mi their 
old hnnting-grounds hy the wes^ard march of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. In the beautiful province 
of Sonora, the rule of Mexico is reduced to a lew 
towns, such as Guaymas, Ures, and H^rmosilla; in 
Chihuahua constant sallies of the Government troops 
are necessary to protect llie scattered rural papu- 
lation; in Durango the Indians roam, in small parties, 
unmdested over the whdb State, and the civilized 
inludntants have been compelled to ccmcentrate in 
the cities and large towns for mutual protection. 
The grazing districts c^ Coahuila, Leon, Zacateeas, 
and Sinaloa, are a constant prey to small parties 
of savages, who drive off the cattle, and carry the 
wom^i and cfaiMr^i into cs^tivity amid their moan- 
tain &stnesse& 

^'In the southern part of Mexico a similar state g( 
things exists. General Alvarez, who, although he 
1)oasts a ^anish name, is a cross between the ne^pro 
and the Indian, has long ruled the State of Guearr^ro 
with despotic sway. But he has ever given a lip- 
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eJKdience to Ae Federal Gkuremment^ md kst kqpC 
AeFintDS, at the pfcponderatiiig mftiyerace keatted, 
in sdb^tioB. His own recognitioa of the Federal 
Gorenmienty and &e inftnenee of h» BtoM^ lunre 
hi&erto kcft Ae ettber native races m the Scntii to 
Aeir aBegknce; but ktdj Aej hare revolted ; and 
nowv at tiie age of e^btj yesrs, he is engaged im 
ft war of donbtfid issue with the Indians of CUbpa 
and Oqaca^ wlio are htoonded en hj prieate aad 
plotiens who reliMie to recognise tbe present Federal 
CkiT e rinnen* of Meziea Tbe course of Alvarez 
in this question has produced cfiniatirfaction aBM>ng 
kia own people^, the Fintos^ which wiD dodMess 
break out into open revolt after Us deadt. In the 
eastern and pemnsnlar State of Yncatan die sa;?age 
tribes of the interior have recovered posBieasion of 
nearly &e wbole territorj^ and the qmasi whites 
are driven mto tbe cities of Meridsf^ Sisal^ and 
Campeadry-^ tbe capital (Merida) havii^ been fire- 
qnen^ menaced by a large hree ci Indians. 

^Annd all this disHnt^ratson and polkieal decay 
^ Federal Power has grown euiiiiiytly wvakcr, 
mtil its iafloaoce has become too poweriess to leadi 
the more distant porticms of the Rqroblic. In the 
Sontii, Ahrarez haa long hdd saprane power; in 
SoDora^ the Oandara fionily roled for many years» 
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until recently overthrown by Pasqoiera^ who like- 
wise pays little heed to Congress or the President 
Vidaurri^ in the Norths has annexed the State of 
Coahuila to that of Nuevo Leon, where his .will is 
law; and endeavoured, a little more than a year 
since, to perform the same act with the State of 
Tamaulipas. In Central Mexico, a more formal 
obedience is rendered to the Federal authority, but 
one that is practically of little import ; and amid all 
their party divisions two great principles emerge. 
The first asserts that the national decay is owing 
to the decentralization of power, and the other that 
power is still too much centralized. The one prin- 
ciple triumphs, and brings back Santa Anna to the 
Dictatorship, as in 1853 ; — ^to be overthrown in 1855 
by a plan of Ayutla, which instals a new consti- 
tution in 1857, decentralizing the Federal Power 
still more, and placing it entirely in the hands of a 
single representative chamber, that is to sit perma- 
nently, either of itself or through a committee of one 
representative for each of the States. This again is im- 
mediately superseded by the establishment of the Dic- 
tatorship of Comonfort, which may be overthrown be- 
tween the writing and the publication of these remarks. 
"Under these circtmistances, the remnant of the 
white race in Mexico is seeking new blood and a 
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reinvigoration by an infusion from abroad. When 
the army of the United States held Mexico, General 
Scott, the American commander-in-chief, was ten- 
dered a bonus to himself of two hundred thousand 
pounds, if he would resign his commission and 
accept the supreme power in Mexico. At this time 
he aspired to the Presidency of the United States, 
and he declined the offer. When Santa Anna 
returned to power, in 1853, he drew around him 
a large number of Spanish officers from Cuba, but 
took with him no troops. It is said that he looks 
forward now to an early return to Mexico, and that 
he will seek to create several regiments composed 
entirely of Spaniards. On the other hand, Comon- 
fort has turned his eyes toward the United States, 
and anticipated receiving aid from the ambitious 
and restless spirits that abound here. The expe- 
rience of the past, as shown in the expeditions of 
Lopez to Cuba, Walker to Lower California and 
Central America, Carvajal to Tamaulipas, and 
Raousset de Boulbon and Crabbe to Sonora, leads 
to the belief that, though these have failed, they 
will be followed by others that will succeed in the 
future, sustained as the spirit of American Fili- 
busterism is by what is called Saxon *' pluck** and 
tenacity of purpose. 
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"Bui let OS follow the process of political dmnto- 
gntion southwiari The filmier Bepafalie of Cental 
Aaiexjea, obeying the pd i t ical ioipube it received i^ 
k» hkih^ BOfm. destroyed Hud Fedecal Power it liad 
created, ia iflctttatioa of die United States^ and broke 
uf iMto the five indepeBdeot States of Gutemak, 
S«a Salvador^ HoBdttraSjjBIicaragaaySnd Costa Sica. 
Ia Guatenuda^ a£ber years of succeasiTe iev(dutioiu;» 
the bidiaa raoes asserted their suprentacy, aad 
elevated Carrera, a hal^4}red cre(^ cattle-driver, 
to supeeme power. He rules something as Moote- 
maa and Atafaualpa may be supposed to have mled, 
but with some of the fenus of a civilized oigaaiza- 
tioQ. In parts of the State^ the Government still 
decreee what pn^rtions of the land shall be sown 
in whea^ what in asause;, and what in oth^ produc- 
tions of the soiL Can^^m has centralized power ia 
Gnatewialsj and peace reikis for the time. 

" In Sioi Salvador^ Hcwiaras, and Nksaragua, 
internal dkeord has been die rale lor many years, 
and in Ae straggle the whHe race has gradually died 
out, or been absoarbed, nntil now it does not possess a 
sii^le r^!!esentative man. The native and mixed 
races have trinmphed under the le a derrinp of the 
half breeds. Santos GoadtdUiv the President of 
Honduras, partakes largely of the Indian; and 
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Martinee, the new Presid^t of NicartguA, is a dark 
Mulatto. Costa Rica, having a larger infbskm of 
white blood, and few n^roes or Indiaiis, has kegt 
the races more distinct, and the rule of the whites 
is represented by the family of Mora. This State 
has exhibited less intestine disorder than any of the 
odiers of Central America. 

^^ The omdition of Soathem America, in as £ur as 
it is occupied by the Spanish races, is equally sug* 
gestive of approaching change. 

^^ First in geographical order on the Southern 
Continent comes die former Republic c^ Colombia^ 
firanded by Bolirar, the hero of South American 
indepoDdence. Before Ids death, he was drivea 
from power, and the State followed the political 
impulse of its creati<m, breaking up into the smaller 
republics of New Gb:anada, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 
The first of these. New Granada, held until quite 
recentiy a centralized fixrm of government, in which 
tiie white race, settled upon the slopes of the three 
Andean ridges that run through it, retained the 
poKtioal power. But the rule of c^tralization now 
l^vails; and, during tiie present year, a federation 
of States has been formed on tiie model id the 
North American Union. In the tn^cal regkoa 
id tiie coast and riverine provinces, the sambo, or 
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mixed race of whites, negroes, and Indians, pre- 
ponderate; but in the temperate regions of An- 
tioquia, Socorro, and Gundinamarca, the white 
population hold political and social sway. Under 
their rule, the several revolutions that have been 
attempted by the mixed races' have never suc- 
ceeded, and the republic has exhibited a political 
stability and material development, equalled • only 
by that of Chili among the Spanish- American 
nations. 

*^ Venezuela, whose territory consists mostly of 
vast tropical grazing plains, inhabited by negroes 
and mestizos on the coast, and roving white, and 
Indian herdsmen in the interior, has followed a 
political course similar to that of Guatemala. The 
Monagas family, by ingratiating themselves with 
the mixed and black population, have centralized 
political power in their own hands, and kept the 
country quiet for several years. The same struggle 
exists there, however, as in the other States; and 
General Paer and many others are in exile, watch- 
ing an opportunity for a new revolution. Ecuador, 
being one of the Spanish colonies upon the Pacific, 
received less slave importation than the others 
which possiessed ports on the Caribbean Sea, and 
consequently has less of the negro element in its 
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population. But the want of white immigration 
froin Europe, and the gradual absorption of this 
race by the native, are rapidly bringing the latter 
into power, and even now the communities of the 
interior are assimilating to the pure Indian. 

** Peru ■ contains moire of the negro and mixed 
races on the coast, but the whites still preserve, 
in a great measure, their former political and social 
influence. But in the interior there exist many 
native communities that do not recognise the rule 
of the Government at Lima, and who not only pre- 
serve the memory and the traditions of the Incas, 
but make continual forays upon the settlements of 
the Christian native races. The same decentra- 
lizing tendency exists, as is seen in the new con- 
stitution issued recently by the Convention at Lima, 
which body has now been three years in continual 
session. . The possession of the valuable guano 
islands on her coast has given the white rulers the 
means of maintaining their sway, and at the same 
time afforded a constant provocative to revolu- 
tionary attempts to get possession of the Govern- 
ment. In Bolivia, Belzu succeeded for a time in 
becoming absolute master, after the manner. of Mo- 
nagas in Venezuela, and Cabrera in Guatemala, 
supporting his power by a monopoly of the .valu- 
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able trade in qaina, or Penrvlan bark. A rero- 
Intion is now nging there — ^the attempt being 
nade to place Linares in power instead of Gordoni» 
a relatire of Belzo, who is President 

^' Chili lies in a more temperate zone than the 
tropical countries we hare jnst reviewed, and has 
receiFed less of the negro elemoit from the slave 
impmixUion than other Spanish colonies. Besides 
this, the Arancanian Indians of the Soudi have 
always maintained their independence and a hostile 
attitude towards the whites. Chili, for a variety 
of reasons, has exhilnted more material prepress 
and intdlectnal development than, perlnps, any- 
other of the Spanish- American republics. 

^' The old vioeroyalty of Buenos Ayres, so long 
the scene of the deq>otinns of Rosas and Dr. 
Francia, presets nearly the same political and 
social features as the rest of Spanish America. 
Lopez has succeeded Francia in Paraguay, and 
Urquka wields a portion of tiie pow^ that Bosas 
bdd in Buenos Ayres; but the political tendency 
there is also towards decentralization, and the Ar^ 
gentine Confederation is the result. The Ghiachos 
of the Pampas have a large portion of Indian, with 
something of the negro blood in them, and enter- 
tain the greatest dread of the savage tribes on the 
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flonkherD^ wesAen, and nordi-irestem finmiiea. A 
line of forte kas been erected to protect tham; and 
tanrdlea acroas lliat pcartion of tlie CoutiDent to 
Cliili still pcLBme die paili opened by the Spaniaida 
inc^e tban a centmy aga So great is the fear 
ci the mixed races, that the inhafaiteats of tbe 
Bortb-westem proTinces, near ibe east^a s^pe o£ 
the Andes^ have never dared to descend tbe water- 
oomses of the Benmqo, Salado, aad otber large 
rivers, until die present yeai^ The expedition <^ 
the United States' steamer Waierwiidk, imd^ Gapt* 
Page, two years ago, to examine these nveci, haa 
itiBfiniatBd the desire fi>r fhivial navigation, and 
some fereign bomses are sending snail steamers 
up tiie Bermejo and Saiado. General Taboada 
is at this moment receiving great praise in tbe 
Ai^ntine Confederation for having dared to cross 
the wilderness with a party of one btmdred men, 
to meet the steamer mi one of the rivers* 

^ I have endeavonred to present only a mcdnct 
view of die political and social retrogression of 
Spanish Arnica, without touching some ofber 
qnostions of great importance that are being deve- 
k^ed diere. I cannot, however, r^rain from 
mentionkig one prorainmit fiict to be observed in 
all these eoimtries, and tiiat is tbe deoay of die 
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Roman Catholic Church. Everywhere in Spanish 
America, the temporal organization of the. Church 
is a point of attack. . A spirit of rationalism, some- 
what of the French and somewhat of the German 
school, is pervading the more intelligent portion of 
the rising generation ; while the more ignorant are 
relapsing into uncouth religious practices that savour 
of Paganism. 

"Under the operation of political, social, and reli- 
gious decay, the immutable law of. races plays its 
part in the great drama. The race which largely 
preponderates in number swallows up the others; 
and thus the aboriginals of Spanish America are 
reassuming their ancient sway. This fact is giving 
rise to movements in America, for which there is 
no parallel in Europe. There moribund civili- 
zation is seeking for support by an infusion of new 
vigour through white immigration, and assistance 
from Europe and Northern America. In the Ar- 
gentine Confederation an active immigration from 
Spain and other portions of Southern Europe is 
already established; and the distance . of those 
countries from the United States will, no doubt, 
protect them from the Saxon overflow from North 
America, and will possibly enable the renewed 
European element to work out the problem of its 
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future without interference. Whether it possesses 
the requisite qualifications to ensure success, I shall 
not stop to examine. But Mexico and CSentral 
America lie too near ^the busy, enterprising, and 
ambitious elements that swarm in the United States, 
to justify the opinion that they will be left to die 
quietly. Already the paths of American intercourse 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans . are laid 
in many places across the territories of those re- 
publics, and the natural result that has followed 
the footstep of the Anglo-Saxon in all parts of the 
world must follow it there. The policy of the 
United States Government, thus far, has been to 
avoid all concessions from those countries, except 
the absolute transfer of territory from Mexico, 
about one half of whose former dominion is now 
incorporated in the American Union; and the 
Bulwer- Clayton Convention, now existing, with 
Great Britain, precludes any further settlement or 
occupancy. But, before the great necessities of 
nations, policies change and treaties become inope- 
rative, so that there is little doubt that, either 
through the action of the Government, or that 
of Filibusterism — ^which some friends of General 
Walker and General Henningsen designate by the 
more courteous appellation of *^ private enterprise" — 
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tbe dbmtegrfttiBg eommnmties of Heodco and Cen- 
tral America wS^ reeeire Am mew life tram tiie 
Anglo-Saoums of North Ameriea* The ntnner 
and time of tihis operation who shall undertake to 
predict?'* 

The MexicaD pesor hsa^ since these ohserraitkiiis 
were written, been ripening and rotting. Brother 
Jona&an need not phrck it, fer it w31 drop into^ his 
nKmdi ; and then, the greatest of all the tronUes Cff 
the UnioB — l^yerj tikme exoqited — ^will h^tn. 
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CHAPTER VL 

BALTIMOBE AND MABYLAND. 

BoHmpt^ ifardb S7» 18ft6. 

Martxanb is OBQ of the mgiiud thirteen States of 
the UmoDj and the most northttm of the 8laye4ioId- 
ing coQummities. But Slay^ry does not floxuiah upon 
its soiL In such a dimate as it ^oys, white men ' 
can perform all kinds of agricultural labour with as . 
much pleasure and impunity as in the British Isles. ' 
Consequently the labour of the negro becomes un- 
profitable, and white men are gradually displacing 
the black from all employments except those of the 
waiter, the barber, and the coach-driver. The same ^ 
state of things has resulted^ in a greater or less 
degree, in Virginia, North Carolina, EentiK^ky, and 
Missouri, where 8layery» though still maintained as 
a '^domestic institution,'' is proving itself every day 
to be a social and economic fidlure. These States, 
and m(»re especially Maryland and Virginia, havii^ 
no purpose to which they can profitably devote skve / 
labour, have become mere breeders of n^roes for the \ 
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rice, cotton, and sugar plantations of South Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana. In States like Maryland, Slavery exists 
in its most repulsive form ; for the owner, having no 
use for the superabundant negroes, seems to acknow- 
ledge no duties or responsibilities towards them, but 
breeds them as he would cattle, that he may sell 
them in the best market Further south the owners 
of slaves, who employ them in the cultivation of the 
soil, establish what they call the " patriarchal rela- 
tion," and seldom or never think of selling them, of 
separating fiunilies, or of treating them otherwise 
than kindly. But not so in the tobacco and corn- 
growing States. As slaves are not wanted, and are 
a burden to maintain, the owners have little com- 
punction in selling the wife without the husband, or 
both without the children, according to the caprice 
or wants of the purchaser. 

It is constantly repeated in America, by those who, 
without any very strong feelings on the subject, are 
nevertheless of opinion that Slavery is wrong, and 
that it would have been better for the Union if 
it had never existed — that, had it not been for the 
extreme violence of the ultra-abolitionists, it might 
long ago have been peaceably abolished in the five 
States just named. They urge that abolitionism has 
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become more of a political than a pliilanthropic 
movement; and tiiat the pec^le in these middle 
states have clung to slavery, even when it has ceased 
to be profitable, because they would not by its aboli- 
tion weaken or dissever the Union, or overthrow the 
balance of power so as to place it completely in the 
hands of the North. The Northern abolitionists are 
almost invariably protectionists. They would give 
.freedom to the black man, but they would put 
shackles upon commerce, for the benefit of the 
Northern manufacturers. In the South the case is 
exactly the opposite. The Southern planters would 
— some of them say — abolish slavery if they were not 
goaded and exasperated to it, and if they saw or 
could invent the immediate means of doing so, > 
without ruin both to themselves and the negro; and 
they are free-traders almost to a man. 

The first British settlement in this part of the 
continent was made, in 1634, by Leonard Calvert, 
brother of Lord Baltimore. The country was granted 
to Lord Baltimore by charter of King Charles L, 
and is said to have been named Maryland in honour . 
of Henrietta Maria, queen of that monarch. But 
this has been denied; and the honour claimed oa 
behalf of Mary Calvert, wife of Lord Baltimorer 
Virginia, the neighbouring state, was named in 
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IxoDOur of Queen 'ElizsheHi; and Maryland^ taken 
possession of in the preceding reign^ but not set- 
tied or colonized so early, is by others asserted 
to have taken its appellation from the ill-starred 
lady known to Protestant tradition as ^^ Bloody 
Mary." But, however tiiis may be, Maryland 
was not ambitions to riral the character of such 
a soverdgn, but took a course oa religious matters 
which entitles its early founders to grateful mentiim 
in the history of the world* By an Act passed in 
1639 it granted entire freedom of religious faith and 
practice to all creeds, sects, and denominations what* 
soeyer, within its boundaries^ 

Baltimore, though not Ihe capital, is the principal 
city of this State, and contains a population of up- 
wards of two hundred thousand, taking rank as the 
largest city in. the slave-holding States^ It was 
founded in 1729* Its growth, however, has not been 
rapid* Cincinnati, not yet forty years old, has out-* 
stripped it; and Chicago, still younger, has a 
population nearly as great But cities like these 
last mentioned are fed by the great stream of 
immigration from Europe, which invariably stops 
at the frontiers of slave States, and spreads its 
fructifying waters only in the lands of the free« 
Should the day ever come when Maryland shall 
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abolish slavery, the growth of Baltimore will, doubt- 
less, be more steady. Philadelphia, its free sister, 
has a population approaching to half a million; 
and there seems to be no reason, except slavery, 
why Baltimore should not become as rich and 
populous as the capital of the Quakers. 

BaltimcHre, famous for the beauty of its women, is 
seated cm the Patapsco River, at about twelve miles 
from its junction with Chesapeake Bay, and had 
harbours for the largest merchant-vessels. It is 
called by its admirers « The Monumental City," but 
why it should have received so flattering a title is 
not very obvious. Of the three or four monuments 
on which its only claim to this distinction can be 
founded, there is but one worthy of the name, and 
that is the column erected to the great hero of 
America. " The Washington Monument " is a noble 
Doric pillar of pure white marble, one hundred and 
ninety-six feet in height inclusive of the basement, 
surmounted by a colossal statue of the pater patrid. 
It stands in the centre of a square, on a terrace one 
hundred feet above the level of the Patapsco ; and 
seen from the river, or from any part of the neigh- 
bouring country, forms an imposing and picturesque 
olgect. Of '^Battle Monument," erected to the 
memory of those who fell in defending the city 
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against the British forces in the war of 18 14^ the 
less said the better. A basement of twenty feet, 
sormoonted by a column of only eighteen, snr-» 
rounded by houses three or four times as lofty, 
looks ludicrously small ; and, howev^ much we may 
respect the motives of its builders, is more sugges-* 
)ive of a pencil-case, standing upon a snufif-box, on 
a drawing-room table, than of a piece of architec- 
ture. In other respects Baltimore deserves the 
name of a fine city. It possesses many elegant 
public buildings ; its streets are wide, long, and fiiU 
of life and activity; and seem, if the traveller may 
judge by the names on the shop-doors, to partake 
largely of the Irish element Its principal trade is in 
tobacco, and next to the home consumer, its prin- 
cipal customer is Great Britain. 

I was ** under the weather," as the Americans say, 

when I arrived in Baltimore, and had caught so 

violent a cold from sitting in a draught between two 

; windows in a railway-car, pretematurally heated by 

/ a fierce cast-iron stove, glowing red with anthracite 

: coal, that I found it comfortable, if not necessary, to 

retire early to bed. My name had not been entered , 

in the hotel books above an hour, and I was just 

preparing myself for slumber, when a negro waiter 

knocked at my door, and, enteruig, handed me the 
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card of a gentleman who desired to see me on yerjr 
particular and important business. The card bore this 
inscription: ^^The Eccelentissimo Hen* Alphonso 

G ^r. Prince of Poets of the United States of 

America^ to the Right Hon. Charles Mackay, Prince 
of Poets of England." 

** Surely," said I to the negro, ** this man must be 
mad?" 

" Don^t know — ^nebber see him before, massa." 

^^ Tell him I'm sick, and in bed ; say that he must 
write his business, and call again to-morrow." 

^^ Yes, massa." 

I turned round in bed, and was trying to 
fi>rget the untimely visitor, when the negro again 
appeared. 

^* He won't go away, massa." 

**Tell him that my name is Brown, or Jones — 
that he has made a mistake. Tell him that I've got 
the smallpox, or the yellow fever — anything to get 
rid of him." 

It was evident that the negro did not quite under- 
stand me. I fancied, moreover, that I heard the 
<« Eccelentissimo Herr " and ** Prince of Poets" close 
behind him. And, as a last resource, I got out 
of bed, told the good-natured negro to be gone, 
and barred and bolted the door. This was suffi- 
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eient secarity f<H* the night, and I soon forgot all 
aboat the interruption ; but next morning, jnst as I 
was patting <m my boots, there came a gentle teip at 
the bed-4room door. Oblivious of the *' Eccelentis- 
simo Herr '^ and " Prince of Poets,'' I said, " Come 
in.*' And in walked a young man, with a very diriy 
diirt, very dirty hands, very shabby garments, very 
wild eyes, and very loose, discoloured teeth. He 
smelt very strongly of tobacco, and held in one 
hand a roll of paper, and in the other a card. The 
card was a fiEU^-simile of the one I had received 
on the previous night I knew my fete. I knew 
that I was in the presence of a lunatic. There 
was madness in every line of his countenance, in 
every movement of his limbs and body; nay, in 
eveiy thread of his attire. Having rung the bell, I 
desired him to sit down, that I might make the 
best of him, and get rid of him with all possible 
celerity, 

*^I was determined to see you," he said, in very 
good English, but with a German accent that be- 
trayed his origin. "I have been watching your 
arrival for three months. You came over in the 
Asia. I saw it announced. You dined with the 
President. You should not have done that. Excuse 
me, but ^Old Buck' is not the right man. He 
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knows Qothmg of poetry. But let him slide I I am 
glad to welcome you to Baltimore," 

I endeavoured to look pleased ; and as politely and 
as blandly as I could^ I thanked him- for his courtesy^ 
and asked him his business. 

" You are a prince of poets," he said. " So am I. 
I am the greatest poet of America — ^perhaps the 
greatest in the world. Now, I want you to do me. 
a fevour." 

Here the bell was answered, and a n^o stored* 
^^ Wait a minute or two," said L "I will att^d to 
you when I have done with this gentleman." ** And 
what is the favour?" I inquired. 

^* To read this MS.," he said, ^* and give me your 
(pinion of it It is poetical, musical, philosophical^ 
and astrologioil. It is the grandest work ev^ writ- 
ten on this continent But, sir, the ^tors here are 
utter fools; th^re is not one of them fit to clean my 
boots. They refose to look at my poems. And the 
President of the United States is no better than 
they are^ He knows no more of poetry than a pig; 
and as for music, sir, I don't believe he knows the 
difference between a grunt and a psalm." 

The Eccelentissimo Herr here proceeded to unfold 
his MS., which was very dirty and spotted with 
tobacco-juice. It was covered all over with hiero- 
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gljphlcs^ astrological signs^ musical notation^ alge- 
braic formulae^ and odds and ends of sentences — 
partly in German and partly in Italian text ; some- 
times written across the page^ and sometimes down^ 
in Chinese fashion. 

" I am very sorry," said I, ** that I cannot read your 
composition; I am too ignorant — too utterly unin- 
structed in the symbols you use." 

^* Oh, that will not signify," he replied ; " I will 
read it for you. In fact, I have come on purpose. 
It is an oratorio as well as a poem, and some of the 
best passages will have to be sung. Would you like 
to hear them?" 

I fancv that I must have looked alarmed at the 
probability of such an infliction ; for he said with 
great good naturfe, ** Not now, if it will distress you, 
or if you are busy. But I must absolutely have 
your opinion within ^ day or two. The work, I am 
sure, is magnificent ; and, if you will only have the 
kindness to say so publicly, all Europe and all 
America will believe you. You are going to Europe 
aoon?" 

I nodded assent 

" That is lucky: I will go with you; and then I 
shall be able to read my poem to you on the passage. 
When we get to London I shall ask you to introduce 
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me to the Queen. I have heard that she is very 
fond of poetry, and has given Mr. Tennyson a pen- 
sUm out of her husband's pocket-money, and that 
she often sends him a bottle of wine.'' 

*^ I have not the honour of being personally known 
to her Majesty," I replied; ** and if I had, I could not 
introduce you. The American Ambassador in Lon- 
don would be the proper person." 

*^I don't believe in Ambassadors. They are all 
humbugs. They know nothing except how to tell 
lies. But did you say that you were not personally 
known to the Queen ? " 

*^ I have not that honour and privilege." 

^^ Excuse me, stranger," he said, slowly and em- 
jphatically, ^^when I say that won't do. You can't 
sell Brother Jonathan in that manner." 

** I really do not know the Queen ; nor does the 
Queen, as far as I am aware, know me." 

"What! the Queen of England not know all 
about the poets of her own country? Does she not 
give Mr. Tennyson wine ? And has she never given 
you any? I am certain the Queen of England knows 
me — ^the * Prince of Poets of America.' " 

" Quite certain? " said I. 

** Oh, quite certain," he replied. " I have written 
to h©r about my oratorio, but she never answered the 
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letter. Bat I shall go to iE^land and see tbe Queen. 
Music and poetry are properly rewarded there ; and 
you shall introduce me to her, to Lord Palmerston^ 
and Ihe Archbishop of Canterbury, and all the rest of 
them." 

"What does massa please to want?** chimed 
in the negro waiter who had been listening all the 
time with very litde comprehension of our dis- 
course. 

*^I want you to order me a carriage; I have a very 
particular engagement" 

** Excuse me," I added, turning to the Eccelen- 
tissimo Herr Alphonso, Prince of Poets, *^ if I am 
obliged to go away. I shall, perhaps, have the 
pleasure of seeing you again — ^next week." 

*^ Do you stay a whole week in Baltimore ? Then 
I shall make it a point to call upon you every day. 
You will thus have opportunities of hearing my 
poetry and my oratorio. There is nothing like them 
in the whole wwld. Stupid America I and still stu- 
pids Baltimore! But after all, it is not so much the 
foult of Baltimore or of America as of the dough- 
faced editors. But you, sir, must know me better. 
Look here !" And he again spread forth his greasy, 
tobacco-spotted manuscript, and pointed to a passage 
which it was utterly impossible to decipher. *^Look 
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here ! ajod tell me if the man who wrote that is not 
worth a thouBand dongh-&06d editors ? ^ 
B He looked so wild as he spoke^ that I thought it 
good policy to coincide in his opinion tonching 
dongh-iSeu^ editors* If he had been Prince Con* 
sort of Great Britain or Emperor of all the Bnssias^ 
I coold not have treated him with greater courtesy 
and defiM'aace. He was evidently pleased. 

^ Come again another day,'' I said. 

** This evening? " he asked. 

" No ; I am particularly engaged." 

" To-morrow morning ? " ^ 

*^ I shall be very busy.'* 

** To-morrow evening ? ^ 

" I will write to you whenever I can conveniently 
fix the time." 

^^ Ahl ** he said, with a deep sigh, " I am afiraid 
you are no better than the dough-faces. You do not 
want to read my poetry ? ^ 

I was in a dilemma. I did not wish to tell him 
so disagreeable a truth. There was no way of get^ 
ting out of the perplexity, unless by humouring him 
till the carriage was ready — a carriage that I did not 
want, but for the arrival of which I began to grow 
impatient. 

For ten minutes, that seined to have lengthaied 
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themselves out to ten hours, I had to play with 
this lunatic, to watch every change in his counte- 
nance, and to be constantly on the alert, lest his 
madness should take a turn imfavourable to my 
safety, for he kept fumbling with his right hand 
under his waistcoat in a manner that suggested the 
possibility of a concealed bowie-knive or revolver, 
or, perhaps, another oratorio, longer than the first. 
But, by dint of assumed unconcern and great polite- 
ness, I managed to parley with him without giving 
him ofiFence or exciting his suspicions. When the 
carriage was announced, he walked with me through 
the lobbies and hall, saw me safely into it, kissed his 
hand to me, waved his manuscript in the air, and 
said, " To-morrow ! " 

On my return, I took especial care to arrange 
with the landlord for my future freedom from all 
intrusion on the part of the Eccelentissimo Herr 
and Prince of Poets, and was informed that though 
very troublesome, he was harmless; that he went 
every day to the hotels to ascertain the arrivals, 
by inspection of the hotel books, and that, if he 
found a name of which he had ever before heard, 
whether in politics, literature, music, or the drama, 
he sought out the distinguished stranger, and re- 
quested his attention to his poem and oratorio. 
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He raved more particularly about the Queen of 
England^ and imagined that if he could see her, 
his merits would be acknowledged -by all America, • 
and especially by the Baltimore editors — ^all of whom 
he pronounced to be "dough faces,'* "muffs," and 
"white niggers,** I saw no more of him; but he 
called at least a dozen times, and finally declared 
his solemn conviction that I also was a "white 
nigger,** a despiser of poetry, and one not worthy 
to be known to a person like the Queen of England, 
who had the good sense to send wine to Mr. Tenny- 
son; but that when M. Thalberg (then expected) 
came to Baltimore, he would find a man of true 
genius to appreciate his oratorio. 

Baltimore is celebrated for the canvas-back duck, 
one of the greatest delicacies of the table in the New 
World. The canvas-back feeds and breeds in count- 
less myriads on the waters of Chesapeake Bay — that 
great arm of the sea which extends northwards into 
Maryland for upwards of one hundred and tw^ity 
miles from the Atlantic Among the wild celery 
which grows on the shores of the shallow waters, 
the canvas-back finds the peculiar food which gives 
its flesh the flavour so highly esteemed. Baltimore 
being the nearest large city to the Chesapeake, the 
traveller may be always certain during the season. 
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from November to February, of finding abundant 
and cheap supplies, Norfolk, in Virginia, at the 
. entrance of Chesapeake Bay, is, however, the chief 
emporium of the trade, which is carried on largely 
with all the cities of the Union, and even to Europe, 
whither the birds are sent packed in ice, but where 
they do not usually arrive in such condition as to 
give the epicure a true idea of their excellence and 
delicacy. ^* There is," says a writer in the Ame- 
neon Sportsman, *^no place in our wide extent of 
country where wildfowl-shooting is followed with so 
much ardour as on the Chesapeake Bay and its tri- 
butaries, not only by those who make a comfortable 
living from the business, but also by gentlemen who 
resort to these waters from all parts of the adjoining 
States to participate in the enjoyments of this far- 
fiuned shooting-ground. All species of wildfowl 
come here in numbers beyond credence; and it is 
necessary for a stranger to visit the region, if he 
would form a just idea of the wonderftd multitudes 
and numerous varieties of ducks that darken the 
waters. But the great magnet that makes these 
shores the ce^ntre of attraction is the canvas-back, 
that here alone acquires its proper delicacy of fla- 
vour. The sportsman taxes all his energies for 
the destruction of this one species alone, regarding 
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all others as scarcely worth powder and shot'* 
The best places on the bay are let out as shoot- 
ing-grounds to companies and individuals, and 
appear to be as strictly preserved as the grouse- 
shootings in Scotland. If steam shall ever shorten 
the passage across the Atlantic to one week, Europe 
will, doubtless, be as good a customer for the canvas- 
back duck as America itsel£ 
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CHAPTER VIL 

FROM BALTIMORE TO NEW YOBK. 

AprU Srd, 1858. 

In proceeding from Baltimore^ in Maryland — ^the 
last of the slave cities — to Albany, the political 
capital of the State of New York, the train by which 
I travelled made a short stoppage at Philadelphia. 
On purchasing a newspaper from one of the ven- 
dors, who at each great " dep6t " make their way 
into the cars, I was somewhat surprised and amused 
to read the denunciations hurled against myself 
by an irate editor. This personage called upon 
the stones of the streets to rise, and the tiles of 
the roofs to fall down, in judgment against me 
if I ever presumed to revisit Philadelphia. And 
what, the reader may ask, was the dire offence 
which had been committed? Not much of an 
offence. I had expressed an opinion slightly ad- 
verse to the claim of Philadelphia to be considered 
the most eminently beautiful of all the cities of 
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Ainerica. I had alleged that its long rectilinear and 
rectangular streets^ kept in a continual drench by 
the squirtings of water on the legs and feet of 
wayfarers at all hours^ from sunrise to sunset^ by 
Irish maid and negro man servants, were neither 
to be commended for their architectural amenity 
nor for their external pleasantness* For this want 
of taste or appreciation the vials of editorial wrath 
were uncorked against me. I was declared to be 
a person without knowledge or judgment — a pre- 
judiced Britisher, who had come to America to 
inflame international animosities, and a person meanly 
jealousj a& all Englishmen were, of th^ glory and 
the power of " our great country " and its ^* free 
institutions.'' 

It appeared from some of the allusions of this 
angry editor, that a controversy had b^n raging on 
the subject in several of the Philaftelphia newspapers 
for at least a week previously, and that some gentle* 
man in the N&rih American — one of the most influ* 
ential and best conducted papers in the Union — ^had 
been endeavouring to do battle in my behalf, to 
show that there was some modicum of truth in what 
I liad stated, and that, whether right or wrong in 
my opinions on this not very important matter, I 
had not overstepped the limits of courtesy. My 

VOL. IL I 
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clismpion was almost as scurvilj ti^eated as myseUl 
All that I could gather from the hullabaloo was 
another proofs in additkm to many more^ of the 
extreme sensitiveness of pnMic opinicm in America 
on th6 reports of English travellers. French and 
Grermans may condemn^ and nobody cares what 
ihey say ; but every editor seems to care about the 
expressed opinions of an En^hman^ and to take 
an uilfavourable verdict as a personal affront. 

A native-bom American may abuse his coxmtry as 
much as he pleases^ and say the bitterest things 
imaginable of its climate^ its institutions^ its cities^ 
its villages, its men, its women, and even of its 
habits and characteristics. No one is at all surprised 
or offended. But if a *^,Britisher " says the gentlest 
word, or makes the Contest hint, that is not of 
thorough and uncompromising approbation, he is 
forthwith brought by the press to the bar of out- 
raged nationality, and adjudged to be either a knave 
or a fool. Previously he may have been hailed as 
a hero, a wit, a statesman, or a poet; but as soon as 
he has published a word, correctly or incOTrectly, 
in disparagement of anything American, these 
writers ignore or deny all his good qualities. What 
was heroism becomes poltroonery; the wit collapses 
into drivel, the statesmanship into folly, the poetry 
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Hito doggrel ; and the miliary way&rer^ who meant 
no offeaice, and who only spoke to the best of his 
judgment and to liie extent of his of^rtonities £01? 
forming it, may think himself Sortonate if he be not 
accused as a pnblic enemy, oc at &e bert as no 



Nor is it always as safe to praise as it is unsafe to \ 
condemn. Agree with an nltra-American necently j 



imported, or of native growth, that his country 
** beats all creation," and that, as Gfovemor Walker 
of E^ansas once affirmed. New York will, in twenty 
years hence, be the political^ finandal, and commer- 
cial centre of Christendom, and he will put on a 
grave face and accuse you of " poking fim at him." 
The truth seems to be, ihs^i Americans really desire 
to stand well in Engli^ ojonion. They care little 
fer the good word of any other nation under the 
sun. It is their over-sensitiveness in this respect 
which leads them to attach undue importance to 
what English travellers may say; which causes them 
to wince under censure, to mistrust praise, and act 
like those people in private life, who, not being assured 
of the reality of their own positicm, find enmity where 
none is meant, and see covert depreciation even under 
the guise of the most flattering speeches. 

On arriving at New York, I took a few days' rest 

I 2 
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«^mach needed after a jonmej, since I left it three 
months previously, of upwards of six thousand miles, 
principally by railway, and inclusive of fourteen 
hundred miles down the Mississippi, and through all 
its manifold perils of fire, flood, and snags. Here, 
at the New York Hotel, in the upper part- of Broad- 
Way — ^a palace for travellers, to be highly recom- 
mended to all strangers who value choice fare, 
excellent wines, comfortable accommodation, mode- 
rate prices, and courteous attention — I prepared 
myself for a new course of travel, to the noble 
St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the loyal British 
Colony of Canada. 

New York, which, when I left it, was in a state 
of commercial depression, consequent upon the tm- 
ended panic of 1857, had recovered all its confi- 
dence. A leading journal no longer thought it 
necessary to denounce gentlemen who gave dinner 
parties, or ladies who gave balls, as public enemies, 
who mocked the miseries of the people. Everything 
had resumed its natural course; and beyond the 
fact that a few commercial firms, once of high 
irepute, had disappeared altogether firom business, 
and were known no more in Wall-street, there was 
little or nothing to show that the country had so 
recently passed through a severe financial crisis. 
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It was estimated during the panic, by those whose 
knowledge of the sabject entitles them to form 
an opinion, that British capital to the amount of 
450,000,000 dollars, or nearly 90,000,000^. sterling, 
was invested in American securities. The whole 
gold coinage of the United States put into circula- 
lation from the year 1793 to the 1st January, 1856, 
is stated, on the authority of the American Alma-' 
nachy to be only 396,895,574 dollars; the silver 
coinage circulated during the same period is placed 
at 100,729,602 dollars; and the copper coinage at 
1,572,206 dollars : the three together making a total 
of 498,197,383 dollars. 

It will be seen from this statement that the differr 
ence between the sums invested by Englishmen in 
American stocks and the wlu)le metallic circulation of 
the United States is but little more than 38,000,000 
dollars, or 7,500,0002. sterling. Thus it is obvious, 
if these figures be- true, that all the gold in the 
United States would not suffice to pay back to 
British capitalists th.e sums they had invested in 
American railroads and other stocks, with the hope 
of larger dividends than similar enterprises yield 
in their own country ; and that more than half the 
silver, in addition to the whole of the gold, would 
be required for the purpose. The Duke of Welling- 
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Um <mee said that '^higli interest was but another 
name for bad security ; " and the late panic in New 
York, and the suspension of cash paym^its hj nearly 
all the banks throughout the Union, was but another 
proof, added to thousands of others in European as 
well as in American history, of the wisdom of the 
apophth^m. 

The railroads in the United States, the deprecia- 
tion in the stock of which so largely increased the 
panic, extend over 22,259 miles of territory; and 
are thus classified, according to the several common- 
wealths in which they have been constructed. The 
State of Arkansas is omitted, no return having been 
made: — 







Miles. 


Maine 


..« 


... 472-70 


New Hampshire 


... 


«. 479-96 


Vermont 


... ... 


... 493-04 


Massachnsetts 


... ... 


... 1,451-30 


BhoOe Island... 


.*. ... 


65-50 


Connecticut ... 


... ... 


... 618-55 


New York ... 


... 


... 2,749-85 


New Jersey ... 


••• 


... 479-41 


Pennsylvania 


... ... 


... 1,777-00 


Delaware 


... ... 


94-00 


Maryland ... 


... ... 


... 545-00 


Virginia 


... .. • 


... 1,132 00 


North Carolina 


... ... 

d forward ... 


... 653-00 


Carrie 


...11,011-31 
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Brought forward 
South Carolina 


••• 


• .• 


Miles. 
11,011-31 

677-00 


Georgia 


•*• 




— 


• a. 


1,142 00 
397-00 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 


••• 




... 


... 


92-00 
296-00 


Texas 


••• 




••• 


... 


57 00 


Tennessee 


... 




«.• 


... 


592-00 


Kentucky 
(Mo 


••• 




... 


... 


195-00 
2,695-00 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 


••« 




••• 
•*• 
••• 
«•# 
•*• 


... 

• •• 

• •• 
... 


1,533-00 
2,285-50 

678-80 
9400 

348-00 


Mssouri 


... 




•.• 


... 


145-00 


California 


••• 


••• 

Total 


• •4 


• •• 

• a. 


22-00 


« 


22,259-61 



These roads are managed by no less than 202 
companies^ of which the names and titles figure at 
full length in the official records; and by a large 
and unknown number of smaller companies^ not 
designated, but classified in the statistics of each 
State as ^^ other roads." The paid-up capital of 
scarcely any of these roads has been found sufficient 
to construct and work linem. The amount of the 
paid-up capital, and debts of the greater portion 
of them, have been published. Taking a few of 
the most important, and b^inning with the richest 
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and most indebted, — the two words have of 
late years cpme in some quarters to signify the 
same thing,--it appears that the New York and 
Erie, running 445 miles, has a paid-up capital of 
10,023,959 dollars, and a debt, funded and floating, 
of 25,902,540 dollars; the Illinois Central, with a 
paid-up capital of 2,271,050 dollars, has a debt of 
19,242,000 dollars; the New York Central, a paid- 
up capital of 24,000,000 dollars, "and a debt of 
14,000,000 dollars; the Baltimore and Ohio, a 
capital of 13,000,000, and a debt of 9,700,000; 
the Vermont Central, a capital of 5,000,000, and a 
debt of 4,900^00; the New Albany and Salem, a 
capital of 2,535,000, and a debt of 5,282,000 ; the 
Western, a capital of 5,966,000, and a debt of 
10,495,000 ; the Philadelphia and Reading, a capital 
of 11,000,000, and a debt of 9,200,000; the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore, a capital of 
5,600,000, and a debt of 8,022,000; the Virginian 
and Tennessee, a capital of 2,500,000, and a debt 
of 3,000,000; thq Kentucky Central, a capital of 
1,300,000, and a debt of 2,235,000; the Central 
Ohio, a capital of 1,521,000, and a debt of 3,485,000 ; 
the New Jersey Central, a capital of 2,000,000, and 
a debt of 2,266,000 ; the Michigan South and North 
Indiana, a capital of 6,929,000, and a debt of 
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6,319,000. All the American railroads are con- 
structed at a much cheaper rate than those of Gbreat v 
Britain. Land is cheap, law is cheap, and no show is ^ 
made by the- erection of monster stations in the cities, 
or of stations with the least pretence to architectural 
beauty in the minor towns or villages. The cars 
are all first-class ; but of a construction very little 
superior to second-class carriages in England, and 
much inferior to second-class carriages in France 
and Germany. Yet the competitibn among the 
various lines is so keen, that fares are, in a great 
number of instances, reduced far below the remu- 
nerative point. 

Another, and very important reason why Ame- 
rican railroads do -not par;^ notwithstanding their 
cheapness of construction, is not siifiiciently known 
in England to the capitalists who have advanced 
their money to make them ; it is, that there appears 
to be no sufficient, or any efficient check upon the 
accounts. The stations, or stopping-places, are not 
walled in as'^th us; the' taking* of a ticket is not 
imperative upon the traveller, though he who enters 
a tradn without a ticket has to pay ten per cent* 
excess to the conductor. The great fault is that 
there is no check upon the conductor. He travels 
with the train all the way, collects the tickets and 
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the money^ and if he be dishonest can put into his 
own pocket all the cash that has come into his 
hands. A condact(»r of this kind was threatened 
with dismissal by the directors of a line. '^ You are 
foolish to dismiss me," he relied. *^ I have got my 
gold watch, my chain, my diamond pin, and my 
Mr lady. If you turn me away, the next man 
will hare to get these things at your expense. ^Better 
let me stop." 
/" To turn to the Banks. At the end of the year 
1855 and the beginning of 1856 the number of Banks 
in the States of iiie Union was 1,396, whose con- 
ditions and operations at that time are thus stated :— 

DoUara. 
Capital *.. ..• ••« ••• •.. d43,S74,272 

Specie Funds ... ... ... ... 19,937,710 

Specie ... ... ... ... ... 59,314,063 

(^rcnla^n of Notes, from one dollar upwards 195,747,662 

Loans and Discounts ... ... ... 634,183,280 

Stocks (Bailroad and other) ... ... 49,485,215 

Heal Estate 20,865,867 

Other luTestments..* ... ... ... 8,822,516 

Deposits ... ... ... ... ... 12,705,662 

A few additional figures, without comment, will 

' show what a vast amount of wealth is produced 

J in America ; and how soon such a country wiU be 

\ enabled to right itself after a financial squall. Its 

exports, under the several heads of ^^ Productions of 
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the Sea," " The Forest," « Agriculture," and '' Manu- 
factures," amounted in the year 1852, to 192,368,984 
dollars ; and in the year 1855, to 246,708,553 dollars. 
The imports from foreign countries, in 1855, amounted 
to 261,468,520 dollars* The American ttmnage en- 
gaged in the foreign trade, and entered in American 
perts for that year, was 3,861,391 tons; and the 
foreign tonnage, 2,083,948 tons* In the same year, the 
United States exported 1,008,421,610 lbs. of cotton, 
at the average price of 8*74 cents (4 J<t) per IK ; 
52,250 tierces of rice; 150,213 hogsheads.of tobacco: 
and breadstuff's to the value of 38,895,348 dollars. 
In the year 1855, there were built and launched, 
from American ports, 381 ships and barques, 126 
brigs, 605 schooners, 669 sloops and canal boats, 
and 243 steam-vessels : a total of 2^024 vessels, with 
a tonnage of 583,450 t(ms« Of the whole tonnage of 
the United States, 770,285 is engaged in steam navi- 
gation, 186,773 in the whale fishery, 102,928 in the 
cod-^shery, 2,491,108 in the coasting trade, and 
21,265 in the mackerel fishery. The crews of 
American vessels entered in the same year were 
137,808, of whom only 557 were boys; and of 
fijrdgn vessds, 100,807, of whom 916 were boys. 
The sales of public lands by the United States' 
Government, principally in the west, the great re- 
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sort of emigrants from the " old country,** as it is 
fondly called, has greatly fiuctoated within twenty 
years. In 1836, the sales amounted to upwards of 
twenty millions of acres* The price received by the 
Government being twenty-five millions of dollars. 
In 1837, the sales dropped to 5,600,000 acres. The 
years from 1851. to 1855 inclusive show the follow- 
ing results 2 — 



Acres sold. 


Bollaps. 


1,846,847 


2,390,947 


1,553,071 


1.975,658 


1,083,495 


1,804,653 


7,035,735 


9,000,211 


15,729,524 


... 11,248,301 



1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 



These figures will suffice to throw some light, to 
those who attentively peruse them, on the present 
as well as on the future of the United States, which 
have within them all the elements of power, great- 
ness, and prosperity in a far greater degree than any 
other empire. Great Britain not excepted. 

By the seventh and last census of the United 
States, taken in 1850, the total white population of 
the thirty-two States, the district of Columbia, and 
the territories not yet admitted as States into the 
Union, was 19,533,068. In addition to these were 
433,643 free blacks, and 3,204,347 slaves, making 
a total population of 23,171,058. 
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In 1790, the total population was 3,929,872, or, in 
round numbers, 4,000,000. In 1850, it was upwards 
of 23,000,000, as above stated, or a more than five-fold 
increase. In 1790, the slaves amounted to 697,897 ; 
and in 1850, to 3,204,313, or rather under a five- 
fold increase. But when we take into account that 
the white population, within the last twenty years, 
and especially for the two or three years preceding 
l85(^ was augmented by a vast immigration from 
Europe, from Ireland and Liverpool alone, amount^ 
ing to npwards of 1,000 per day ; and that during 
that period, the slave population was only augmented 
by it& natural increase ; we must come to the con- ^ 
dusion that the black race thrives better than the' 
white in America. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

AMERICAN LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 

iVeiD York. 

The British races, transplanted Ao America, had 
scarcely concluded their earliest wars with the 
aborigines, when the literary spirit began to mani- 
fest itself among them. And although the struggle 
for Independency so gallantly fought, and so nobly 
concluded, was un&yourable to any other literature 
than that of the newspaper and the political pam* 
phlet, the United States produced some authors of 
repute even while they were yet colonies of Great 
Britain. The most noted^ if not the best English 
grammar ever written, and which has not yet been 
superseded on either side of the Atlantic— ^that of 
Lindley Murray — ^was the work of an American of 
that early period. And Franklin was a name both 
in literature and in science, before it became a name 
in politics and diplomacy. 

The progress of Time and the consolidation of 
civilization in the elder commonwealths of the Union, 
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such as P^msylvaaia^ Massachusetts^ Connecticut, 
and the New England States, together with the 
diffusion of education among the whole ''people— not 
as a charity and as a dole, but as the inher^it and 
sacred right of every American child — led naturally 
to the growth of a literary taste, and to the encou- 
ragement of literary gaaius. Though for a long 
period the Americans were too bountiftdly supplied 
with the literature of England, to bestow adequate 
encouragement upon the authors of their own land, 
and though American booksellers flourished too 
luxuriantly upon the brains of ^English genius, to 
give anything but the cold shoulder and the averted 
look to any native talent that claimed to be paid> 
a change was gradually wrought 

For the last quarter of a c^itury, the United 
States have produced as many eminent poets, histo- 
riai^, philosophers, and essayists as Great Britain 
herself. In every department of literature Ame^ 
ricans have entered the lists of Fame, and competed 
for the prizes ; and no one can say that they have 
ccmipeted in vain, or Mled to pay back to England 
a portion of the delight and instruction whidi our 
modem as well as our ancient literature, like a bene* 
ficent fountain on the wayside, has afforded to all 
who chose to drink of its gushing waters. In their 
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poetry, which was fonnerly but little more than a 
faint echo of the poetry of the old land, the Ame- 
ricans have imbued themselves with the colour and 
with the spirit of their own clime ; and in growing 
more national have become more originaL And it 
: will show alike the newness of the poetic genius of 
the United States, and how much has been done in 
j a short time, if we recall the fact, that all the 
' greatest poets whom America has produced are 
living men, and some of them still in the prime of 
their lives and the vernal efflorescence of their 
powers. Bryant, Longfellow, Dana, Lowell, Hal- 
leek, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, Stoddard^ and 
others, as familiar by their names and writings to 
Englishmen as to* Americans, are still in the land 
of the living; and even the Nestor of the choir, 
Bryant, has not wholly ceased to sing. All these 
poets, it may at the same time be observed, are men 
of the free North. 
/" The South, with its lovely climate, its balmy skies, 
its magnolia groves, and the abundant leisure of its 
aristocratic white population, has not yet produced 
any poet whose name is worthy to be enrolled among 
those above cited ; or if it have, he blushes unseen, 
and his merits are imknown to the reading public 
both in the Old World and the New. It is not, 
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however, to be asserted without qnalification, that 
slavery is the cause of this. But it is, at all events, 
singular to remark, that except in the literature of 
their newspapers, the Slave States do not compete 
with the literary genius of the North ; and that they 
have as yet but few authors, and that these few are 
not of the highest class. 

America is even more distinguished for its great 
historians than for its poets. Such men as Pres* 
cott, Bancroft, Ticknor, Motley, and Washington 
Irving, have not only conferred honour upon the 
land of their birth, but on the language in which 
they have written. The same may be said of such 
novelists and essayists as Cooper, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, and Channing; and, indeed, of many more whose 
names will readily suggest themselves to all who are 
conversant with the current books and intellec- 
tual activities of our age. And under every aspect 
of literature, America is bravely doing its part to 
maintain the ancient reputation of the language which 
it is its privilege to have inherited; that noble lan^ 
guage which, above all others now spoken or written 
in the world, gives expression to the best hopes and 
highest aspirations of mankind. British and American 
literature are twhi branches of the same lordly and 
wide-spreading tree, under the shadow of which. 
VOL. n. K 
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every man can not only speak but print and publish 
his &ee thoughts. There is no other language 
spoken either in Europe or in America which has 
a living literatu^re^ unless it be the literature of the 
brothd, as in France, and that of metaphysics and 
theology, as in Germany. 

In the English language only can the great thoughts 
with which the heart of the world is heaving be 
fredy expressed; and those searching inquiries into 
all subjects of human thought and speculation — 
political, philosophical, and theological — ^which sig- 
nalize our time, be carried on to any available 
purpose. Without the enfranchisement of the people 
from the pestilential thraldom and blight of irre- 
sponsible despotism, it is utterly impossible for a 
wholesome and fruitful literature to take root. The 
languages of France, Italy, and Spain, once so 
prolific in poetry, history, biography, romance, and 
philosophy, retain the works of bygone authors; 
for ^rrants fortunately, however tyrannical and 
mighty they may be, cannot destroy a book that 
has once been published: but these languages pro- 
duce nothing new for the delight of the world. 
They are left in arrear with the intelligence of the 
age, and can only keep pace with the progress of a 
more generous and expansiTe literature, by transla- 
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tions of such masterpieces of genius as appear in the 
Englkh language. 

Where treason may lurk in a song, where heresy 
may leaven a history or a romance, and where a 
logical argument subversive of the illogical argu- 
ments upon which a throne may have been founded^ 
may be traced in a treatise upon electricity, in a 
grammar, a sermon, or even a dictionary ; and where 
the caprice or the passicm of one fallible or perhaps 
insane man, and not Law or Justice, has to deckle 
what is treason, what is heresy, and what is sound 
philosophy, — ^how is it possible for poetry, history, 
romance, or philosojAy to exist? The horses rf 
Apollo's chariot can neither draw the state carriage 
of an autocrat, nor the omnibus of a vulgar crowd. 
The winged steeds are free, and to submit them to 
thraldom is as fatal as to send them to the knacker's* 
Without liberty poetry becomes mere jingle, history 
a lie, romance the pimp and the pander of lic^itious-^ 
ness, metaphysics practical atheism, and theology the 
text-book of superstition. 

Having so great a language and such great ideas 
and duties in common, it is much to be deplored that 
the two kindred nations on the east and the west of j 
the Atlantic should not yet have devised the means / 
of establishing an identity of interest in ihe pro- 

k2 
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ductions of contemporary literature. The Federal 
Government, as if it were actuated by the thoughts, 
the feelings, and the calculations of a trader and 
dealer in books, and not with those of the Hying and 
dead men, without the exercise of whose genius 
there could be no such things as books, has hitherto 
. evaded, in a manner the reverse of brave and noble, 
'^ the question of an international copyright It has 
either forgotten, or has not chosen to admit, that 
the authors of a nation, more largely than any 
other class of men, build up the glorious fabric of 
the national renown; and that these men, like all 
others, require to eat, to be clothed and housed, and 
to provide for their families. But on these men not 
^ thought haa been bestowed if they have happened 
to be Englishmen. 

^ Much has been said of the scandal and disgrace 
that would attach to both, if son and father should 
ever go to war ; but thousands who thus speak 
and write, do not consider what a peace-maker 
literature is, and that if an American author had a 
Jegal copyright in England and an English author 
a legal copyright in America, the very best and 
wisest men of both nations would be peace-preachers 
.and peace-makers, and ftise in the mighty alchemy 
-of their genius alj the heterogeneous ideas that 
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would militate against the perpetual friendship of 
two great States with a bond like this to unit$ 
them* 

It is to be hoped that the day will come when 
the Federal Government will be bold enough to look 
at this question in its proper lights and cease to make 
itself the mere partizan of piratical booksellers, and 
of the very lowest and most mercenary influences of 
the shop. But as it is beginning to be apparent iii 
America, that American authors would gain quite 
as largely in England as English authors would gain 
in America by the establishment of a system worthy 
alike of the civilization and the relationship of the 
two countries, the probabilities increase that the 
bookselling interest will be made to know its true 
place ; and that the author, both British and Ame- 
rican, will receive his due. And let no one under-* 
value the importance of the question, or affect to 
treat it as one in which authors alone are interested* 
On the contrary, it is a question affecting, more or 
less, the whole policy of both nations, and one which 
if carried would be of more real and enduring efficacy 
than any treaty of peace and friendship which diplo-r 
matists could frame, or governments establish. It 
must be observed too, in reference to this subject, 
that no impediment exists on the part of the British 
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Govemm^t All the oppoattkm to justice, on this 
plea, oomes from America. 

In considering, in however cnrsorj a mamn^y 
the literary deyeloi»nents of the United States, it 
is impossible to ayoid scnne menti(m of that great 
and growing power — ^the newspaper press. It can- 
not be said, by any one who knows them both| 
that the press of America, as a whole, is equal 
to the press of London, or of the British Isles 
generally. In Grreat Britain newspapers are com- 
paratiyely few. It was not until the recent repeal 
of the newspaper stamp dniy, that such populous 
towns and cities as Manchest^, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and Edinburgh, bethought themsdves of 
having daily newq[>apers of their own. Until that 
tim^ a man who advocated the establishment 
of a daily paper out of London was considered 
a crack-brained enthusiast, bom before his time, 
a candidate for Bedlam or St Luke's. In Glas- 
gow, the only place where the experiment was pre- 
viously tried, the results were not such as to make 
men of business in love with it. Had these towns 
and cities been in America instead of in Great 
Britain, they would each have had five or six, or 
perhaps a dozen daily newspapers, besides weekly 
newspapers too numerous to count: and the daily 
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papers, instead of being things of yesterday^ wonld i 
perhaps have been thirty or forty years old. In 
the United States, every town of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, or even less, has generally one, if not two 
daily newspapers to represent its politics and clamonr 
for its advertisements. In laying out a new city ' 
in {he West, the hotel, the mill, the bank, the 
church, and the newspaper-office are often in 
existence before the streets have any other 
claims to identity than such as are derived from 
the plans of the architect and surveyor. The 
natural consequence of this vmiversal demand (or 
newspapers is that there are by far too many 
of them; and that pressmen, and compositors, ac^ 
other persons having even less ccmnection with 
literature than these, establish newspiq>ers in the 
merest villages, and are their own editors, their 
own reporters, their own cashiers, and their own 
publishers; nay, actually shut up the shutters of 
their own shop, sweep the office, or take **a 
turn at case," as necessity may dictate. In such 
great cities as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, and in many minor dties . 
of the New En^and, the Southern, and the 
Western States a different state of things prevails^ i 
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and the newspapers are conducted by competent 
I and liiglily accomplished editors and writers ; but 
, as a rule^ and in consequence of their multiplicity, 
^ the newspapers of the United States are far below 
the European average* Of late years a marked im- 
provement has been visible in the daily press of 
the great cities of the Union; and New York, 
New Orleans, and Washington more especially, 
have newspapers which might challenge compa- 
< risen, not alone in commercial enterprise, but in 
literary ability and incorruptible honesty with those 
of London, 

One distinguishing characteristic of the American 

press, considered not with reference to any particular 

; city or state, but in its broadest aspects, is the per- 

/ sonality — sometimes ill-natured, and often verj' 

i ^ good-natured — in which its editors and reporters 

indulge. Every one lives in a blaze of publicity 

; in the United States ; and English snobbery, which 

records who dined with the Duke of This and the 

Marquis of That on such a day, — details gathered 

by penny-a-liners and Jenkinses from footmen aad 

butlers, and not conununicated by the " noble lords " 

L themselves, — is outdone by the snobbery of America. 

There being no nobles to fasten upon, it makes a 

grip at political or literary notoriety in the male 
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and at wealth and beauty in the female sex; and 
retails nnblushingly what we in England would con- 
sider the most sacred secrets of life. In England^ 
Jenkins tells us who dined with such a duke^ mar* 
quis, or earl, and who were present at the ball of 
the Duchess of Rosewater, or the Countess of Dash ; 
but he indulges in names only ; and if he have any 
descriptive power he displays it upon the furniture, 
the millinery, or the supper. Not so the Jenkins of 
America. He goes further and deeper, and pre- 
sumes to describe, and even to criticise, the female 
beauty that falls under his notice* He is gossiping, 
familiar, and gallant, but sometimes imgallant ; and 
writes as if it were the most natural and proper 
thing in the world — of the eyes, the hair, the lips, 
the teeth, the shape, the smiles, the accomplish- 
ments, and the fortime, nay, of the very age of 
maids, wives, and widows. He criticises a fashion- 
able beauty as he would a book — ^with the name in 
full, and the address also. In short, there is nothing 
like the same privacy in America that there is in 
England. Doubtless, the principal cause of this 
vulgarity is the keen competition among newspapers, 
which has gradually broken down the barriers of' 
propriety, and accustomed the public to a favourable 
and unfavourable personaUty, which, under no cir- ^ 
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cninstances^ can be reconciled to good taste or gentle- 
manly feeling. Something of the same kind, though 
less yimlent, has become observable in the provincial 
papers of England since the abolition of the news« 
paper stamp ; bat, with few and base^ and no doubt 
ephemeral exceptions, it has not yet tainted the press 
of the metropolis. Let ns hope that it never wilL 

One peculiarity of seccmd and third rate news- 
papers in all countries is the number of adver- 
tisements of quack medicines which they contain. 
/ In this respect the United States seem to beat the 
I whole world. To judge from the announcements 
in all the journals, America must be the very 
paradise of medical and non-medical impostors, and 
the people the most credulous or the most sickly 
/ under the sun. These announcements, always offen- 
sive, sometimes disgusting, and often indecent, render 
the journals that publish them unfit to be introduced 
into private families. But it does not appear that 
they lose in circulation what they gain in adver- 
tisements; and that the business of compounding 
and puffing such frauds upon the public credulity, 
if not upon the public health, must be highly profit- 
able we know by flie experience of England. I 
doubt, however, if it be carried on to anything like 
the same extent in England as in Am^ca. 



\ 
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Two other peculiarities of the American press 
xn^ be noted, not for any importance attaching 
to them, but as showing the difference of manners 
in the Old World and the New. In a land where 
Liberty is supreme, fortune-telling, astrology, and 
necromancy, under the old names, and not disguised 
under the veil of clairvoyance and spiritualism, iq>- I 
pear to be recognised and lawM professions. The ' 
New York Herald publishes almost daily a string of 
advertis^nents under the head of '^ Astrology.^ 

The following, taken fixmi the first number of 
that journal that I could lay hands on aftar 
beginning to write upon the subject, and firom which 
the names and addresses have been purposely ex- 
cluded, will serve as specimens. The fourth in the 
list, who ** feels colofident she has no equal," would 
qieedily, if she carried on her swindle in England, 
make an inthnate acquaintance with the intmor of 
the House of Correcticm : — 

''ASTBOLOOT. 

"ASTROLOGY AND CLAIBVOYANCB.—M.B CAN BE / 

jlI. consulted at her ofBce, street, second block eut of tlie Bowery, np second 

stadrs first door, where she has Mtoniihed tbOQiuidi with har truth in the Um of 
astrology and dairroyance. Fee SOc.** 



^'niATRVOYANCR—MRS. H , THE BEST MEDICAL 

\J dainroyant in the world. Mrs. H has restored thoosands to health when 

an other remedies haye fkiled, and the patient left to die. Long docfeor'f hills and 
lifesayed. Let the wiae consider. Rheimatiam cored. lUiideiiee,B street" 
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« ■\rOTICE.— MRS. F , CELEBRATED BY HER SCIENCE, 

-Li gires medical adrice, and can be consulted on business, marriage, &«., at her 

office, B street. She speaks French, English, and German, If .i}.~She can}9 

consumption and rheumatism." 



"K^ 



B.— WHO HAS NOT HEARD OF THE CELEBRATED 

Madame P ? She has been consulted by thousands in this and other 

titles with entire satislkction. She feels confident the has no equal. She tells the 
names of ftiture wife or husband, also that of her visitor. If you wish truth give 
her n-cftll, at , opposite B street. Ladies 50 cents, gentlemen 1 dollar." 



" "OIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD IS OFFERED 

-C to any person who can surpass Madame C in the art of clairroyancy and 

astrology. She warrants to cure any disease in its worst form, particularly rheu- 
matism, affection of the throat or lungs. N.B.— Madame C is the only natural 

clairvoyant in the United States. All who are afflicted, in teoable» or unsaccesftftU 
in busbiess matters, call and see this naturally-gifted lady." 

« A STROLOGY AND CLAIRVOYANCE.— M. B , THE 

Jlm~ mysterious veiled lady, can be consulted on all events of life, and has also 

a charm to bring people together who are unhappy, at Q street, second block 

east of the , second stairs up, front door." 

« rtLAIRVOYANCE.— MRS. S , No. —, S STREET. 

\J the most successful medical and business clairvoyant in America. Consulta- 
tions day and evening on sickness, business, absent flriends, fcc, and satisfectkHi 
guaranteed always, or no pay taken." 

** "if ADAME L CAN BE CONSULTED ABOUT LOVE, 

JjfJL marriage, and absent friends ; she tells all the events of life ; she has 

astonished all who visit her. If you wish truth, give her a call at M sueet, in 

the rear. Ladies, 25 c ; gentlemen, 50 c." 

The second peculiarity, not so much of American 
newspapers as of American society, is that while 
marriages and deaths are invariably announced in 
their journals, births are excluded* On asking 
for an explanation^ the answer of one person was 
that there was no reason, except ancient custom; 
whilst a second informant explained that it was con- 
sidered indelicate to parade such matters before the 
public : but how a birth could be more indelicate 
than a marriage or a death was not stated* 
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The progress of America in art has not been by 
any means so striking or so rapid as its progress in j 
literature. But the taste for art is on the increase^ \ 
and many of the taost wealthy of the merchants and \ 
bankers in New York, Washington, Boston, and , 
Philadelphia, have fair collections both of ancient 
and modem pictures. \ 

The Century Club^K)ne of the most agreeable \ 
of all the places of resort in New York to which 
a stranger can be introduced — ^was established, and 
is supported, for the purpose of bringing together 
the wealthy inhabitants who love art and literature, 
and those who cultivate art or literature as a pro- 
fession. Here every night may be met in social inter- 
course with men of wealth and enterprise the principal 
living artists of rising or established fame. These, 
instead of being ignored or depreciated by their coun- 
trymen because they are Americans, are the more 
highly esteemed on that account ; not only because 
they are good artists, but because the natural vanity 
is flattered by the proof which their talents afford, that 
American? are able to compete with Europeans in a 
walk of genius, hitherto considered above the stage of 
civilization to which the United States have attained, 
i Among the most deservedly celebrated of Ame- 
rican artists may be cited Mr. Kensett in landscape 
iind Mr. Darley in delineation of life and character. 
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In figure drawing, Mr. Darley is, perhaps, the 
greatest artist that America has yet seen. His 
outline illustrations to '^Margaret" are equals if 
not superior, to ^'Retch's Faust ;** and his designs 
for bank-notes, desmptive of American scenery, 
incident, trade, and character, are imrivalled for 
breadth and facility of touch, and for admirable 
truth to nature. 

Mr. Darley, unfortunately, for the art of which he 
is an ornament, has been too fully employed by die 
banks of America, in making designs for their iu>tes, 
to have leisure for more ambitious performances; but 
no one who has seen his drawings can doubt that his 
pencil rivals that of Horace Vemet in breadth of 
effect, and that of John Grilbert in focility. 

But it is in sculpture that the artistic genius of 

^^ America is seen to the best advantage. Sculpture — ' 

; grand and severe, and dealing with the gigantic as 

j well as with the lovely — se^ns to suit ihe taste aiKl 

I the capacities of a people who have so vast a conti- 

/ nent to subdue and replenish, and which appeals 

strongly to the primitive feelings of men, who know 

Ihey have a great work to do, and are determined 

to do it Hiram Powers has made himself a name 

throughout Christendom by his Greek Slave, iJiough 

as a work of art it must be considered somewhat 

meretricious. Miss Hosmer has worthily cc»npeted 
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for the laurels of sculpture, and won them* Craw- 
furd, cut off prematurely in the meridian of his 
genius, has endeared himself to all America, hj 
his statue of Washington, at Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia, and by many other excellent works. Hart, 
who does not disdain to make geometry an aid to 
portrait sculpture, is one of the best moulders of 
busts known in our age; and Palmer^ of Albany, 
in the State of New York, in a higher degree than 
any of these, promises to be the great sculptor of 
America. This gentleman renders the female figure 
in immortal stone, in a manner that not even our 
own K H. Baily, who gave the world " Eve at 
the Foimtain," has excelled. This artist seems not 
to have derived from Greece or Italy, but from 
natural intuition and patient study at home, the 
mental conception and the manual dexterity, which 
have already enriched his native land with many 
admirable pieces of sculpture. His figure of a 
Puritan girl, the daughter of one of the early 
settiers, stripped and tied to the stake, preparatory 
to her cremation by tiie savages ; a figure in which 
innocence, modesty, beauty, siqpplication, and horror, 
are inextricably blended, haunts the memory of all 
who have seen it ; — a joy and a sorrow for ever« 
r In science, the United States have long since 
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established their claim to high rank among nations. 
It was Benjamm Franklin^ an American, who first 
" tethered the lightning to a wire.** It was on 
the Hudson or North River, imder the auspices 
of Fulton, that the first steam-boat paddled through 
the waters. It was Lieutenant Maury, of Wash- 
ington/ who first made a chart of the currents 
of the Ocean. It was Morse, of New York, 
who first promulgated the daring idea — not yet 
brought to working perfection — of an electric tele* 
graph from the Old World to the New; and if 
further proofs than these were required of the 
scientific taste and proficiency of the American 
people, they are to be found in the Patent OflSce, 
at Washington, where there are models of every kind 
of invention and of re-invention, betokening alike 
the mechanical ingenuity and the scientific mind of 
the people. To walk through these long and well- 
filled rooms of that great Museum of Invention — 
to which few, if any, nations can ofier a parallel — 
is to be impressed with a deep feeling of respect 
for the practical genius of the Americans, and to 
anticipate many greater triumphs of science at their 
hands. And although many of the models exhibited 
are but the dreams and crotchets of clever men, and 
others are but the re-inventions by uninformed and 
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self-taught genius of contrivances^ previously well 
known^ if not in full operation ; it is impossible to 
look without interest and admiration upon the skill, 
the perseverance, and the philosophic penetration 
displayed in their construction. Doubtless, it would 
be easy to turn into ridicule the misplaced energy 
and perverted talent of too many of the patentees, 
whose models are here exhibited ; but to the philoso- 
phic mind, even the aberrations of talent are worthy 
of respect. The steam-engine was not brought to 
perfection in a day: and many failures must be 
incurred, by many men, before the one man, more 
fortunate than his predecessors, and knowing how to 
take advantage of their shortcomings and mistakes to 
build up the edifice of his own success, vaults into the 
high places which they could not reach, and makes 
himself a name among the bene&ctors of his race. 

Much as the United States have done in litera- . 
ture, art, and science, they have as yet done nothing V 
in music* England erroneously and stupidly said 
to be a non-musical country, until Mr. Chappell, 
in his painstaking and highly valuable work, " The 
Popular Music of the Olden Time," knocked the 
absurdity on the head and killed it for ever, seems 
to have transmitted no portion of her musical genius 
to her children in America. Though "Yankee 
Doodle" inflames the patriotism of Americans, abroad 

VOL. II. L 
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and at home, and is remariutble for the spirit of 
bravado and ^^plnck" which made the nation adopt 
a song of ridicule and reproach, and transform it 
into a chant of glorification and trinmph, the air is 
not American, but old English ; and the poetry, if it 
be not a desecration of the name to call it so, is bdow 
ccmtempt, both in its English and its American 
version. Their one great national song, ''Hail 
Columbia," above the average as a poetical com- 
position, has also been wedded to music which is 
not American. ^ When Bibo thought fit firom this 
World to Retreat," a roistering old English ditty, of 
the days when to get drunk after dinner was sup* 
posed to be the mark of a gentleman, fomished the 
air to which these vaunting lines are sung. The 
(''Star-spangled Banner," another patriotic song, is 
sung to an En^ish tune ; so that the United States, 
even in so sacred a matter as the national ^ory, 
aremain without a mdody. The airs called "negro 
melodies," concocted for the most part at New York, 
may seem, at first glance, to militate against the 
theory that the Americans have no music. But, 
on the contrary, they serve, in the minds of those 
who have studied the subject, to prove the truth of 
the asserticm. The tunes are neither negro nor 
American. The negroes have no capacity what- 
ever for the composition of music, and their pre^ 
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tended melodies, as any one skilled in music, who 
will take the trouble to investigate, will speedily 
discover, are but rifacimenti of old English, Scotch, 
and Irish melodies, altered in time and character. 
" Buffalo Gals" is an old Christmas carol, " SaiUng 
Down the River on the Ohio,'' " Bobbing Around," 
and many other alleged negro melodies, are all 
built upon English and Scottish foundations; and 
so far from being genuine and unoonsdous per- 
versions, on the part of n^roes, are the handiwork 
of white men, well known in Broadway* Certainly 
Ihere is no reason why the United States should 
not produce first-rate musical composers as well as 
poets, orators, historians, and sculptors; but the 
&ct is worth mentioning t^t, up to the present 
period, no such composer has established a claim 
to the highest honours of musical art An op^ra, 
by an American gentleman connected with the -press 
of New York, was produced at the Academy of 
Music, with considerable success, in the spring of 
1858 ; and it is possible that, hereafter, the claim 
llien put forward may be substantiated. But as 
yet the United States are without a national com- 
poser. Until they produce one worthy of the people, 
they must be content with their &me in literature, 
science, and art, and not ask for it in music. 

l2 
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CHAPTER IX. 



PARTIES, AND PARTY TYRANNY. 



New York. 

TH£fi£ being no great and self-supporting forces In 
social and public life in the United States, to balance 
and trim each other; no hereditary privilege, no 
aristocracy of rank, no preponderating church, no 
overshadowing families, alike illustrious by their 
descenty powerful by their wealth, and historical 
by their services, to compete with and to rival 
public opinion, mainly expressed through the news- 
papers and by the orators of the local aild general 
legislatures, elected by universal suffrage ; it results 
that, in many important respects, the great American 
Republic is not a country where there exists as 
much political freedom for the individual as we 
enjoy in England. The whole course and action 
of public life in the Republic go to prove that 
political freedom may exist in the aggregate, with- 
out being permitted In the segregate ; and in the 
body corporate, without extending to the indh-Idual 
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members. The press, having no rival except the 
Senate, is a greater power than it can ever become 
in an older country, where its rivals are many, and 
enjoys a liberty for itself, which it does not always 
care to extend to those who differ from its opinions, or 
refuse to share its passions. This despotism is mainly 
shown in party organization, and in the exaction by *v 
party as a body, of duties real or supposed, from its 
individual members, which are incompatible with the 
right of private judgment. Party and the press act 
and react upon each other ; and between them both 
they establish a political tyranny, none the less un- 
scrupulous and effectual, because it is unsupported 
by bayonets, cannon-balls, and dungeons, or the other 
agencies of despotism employed in Europe. 

Universal suffrage is not only the substratum 
on which the whole political edifice rests, but the 
supreme arbiter in all cases; and the intricacy of 
the system of government — ^firstly, as regards the 
separate States, and, secondly, as regards the 
Federation — is such that the appeal to its arbitra- 
tion is incessant. Scarcely a day passes in which s 
the popular vote is not required ; sometimes for the - 
election of merely municipal officers, or the appoint- 
ment of judges ; at others for the election of mem- 
bers to the local legislatures — some of which have 
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bat one and some two houses. But it is the still 
more important election of members of Ccmgress, 
with representatives elected for two and senators 
for six years, and the quadrennial election of the 
President, which call the life of the country into 
periodical activity, and create a perpetually recur- 
ring source of political agitation* 

All elections whatsoever are party questions ; and 
as such are contested with a bitterness which might 
astonish the most experienced burgesses of our own 
Eatanswills and Little Pedliogtons, and make our 
oldest and astutest electioneering agents blush for 
the littleness of their own field and scale of opera* 
tions. Though there have never been more than 
two great and well-defined parties in the United 
States, in existence at any one time, their nomen- 
clature as well as their objects have always be^i 
/ 80 shifting and uncertain, as to puzzle the English 
/ student and observer to understand exactly the prin- 
I ciples which they profess, and the strict line of 
demarcation between them. To add to the diffi* 
culty, these parties have at times assumed names 
which are pre-occupied in England, without refe- 
rence to their original meaning. Thus, in England 
and in Europe generally, a Democrat and a Repub- 
lican are terms which are well nigh convertible. 
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But in the Umted States the Democrat and the 
B^ublican are quite as distinct and antagonistic — 
as far as dfice and its enu>luments are concerned — 
if not in principle — as Whig and Tory, or Liberal 
and Conservatiye are in the British Parliament. 
A Whig in America means^ or used {o mean — ^for 
the party that once existed under this venerable 
cognmnen, is eith^ defunct or denies its name — an 
ultra-Conservative ; or what in England would be 
called a Tory of the old schooL In a country 
where all are republicans, to be called a republican 
is to be called by a designation that one-half of the 
country would repudiate. And in a purely demo*' 
cratic Gov^iunent, a large portion of the electors 
indignandy object to being called democrats. 

At the present time, the two great divisions into 
which the whole politics of the American Union re* 
8<Jve themselves are the two just named — ^the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican. The existing President, 
Mr, Buchanan, is a democrat, and came in on what 
is called the democratic ticket. By democrat seema 
to be understood, at present, — though pos^bly the 
word had not always the same meaning,—- one who 
IS opposed to the anti-slavery and the firee-soil agita- 
tion--^one who would refrain from abolishii^ or 
attempting to abolish, slavery in any of the southern 
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or middle States, but who is not committed to the 
policy of extending it beyond those bounds ; and 
who would not aid in its reintroduction into any 
State by the Constitution of which it has already 
been abolished. 

The democrats desire to see the end of the anti- 
slavery agitation in all its forms and phases, believing 
that the statesmen of the Union have something 
better to do and think of than to be always, as 
they phrase it, ** talking about niggers." But as the 
Slave States, by an unfortunate political necessity^ 
and to maintain the balance of power, must annex 
territory to the south of the existing limits of the 
Union, and by the acquisition of Cuba — by fair 
means or by foul — ^the democratic party is obliged to 
give more countenance to slavery than it has always 
cared to confess. The Slave States have no chance 
of keeping up their equality of numbers with the 
Free States, which are always adding to the votes 
of their party in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, by the creation of new States, in 
the great wildernesses of the far west — ^wildernesses 
that are capable of being cut up, in time, into at 
least twenty new commonwealths, and all free of 
slavery, except by southern immigration. Hence 
the democratic party is composed of two sections: 
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one which loves slavery for its own sake ; and 
-another which neither loves nor hates it, but is quite 
content to tolerate it, and even to extend it for the 
sake of political power, which might otherwise slip 
from its grasp. The republicans, on the other hand, 
are opposed to slavery on principle, and look with 
some alarm upon its growth within its own recog- 
nised boundaries, and with still greater alarm upon 
its extension into such territories as Kansas, or any 
other States which may .hereafter be formed to the 
north of the latitude formerly known as the Missouri 
Compromise Line. There are some minor and 
some important differences between these two great 
parties on other points; — the republicans, whose 
stronghold is in the manufacturing north and New 
England, being for the most part ultra-Protectionists; 
while the democrats are occasionally more inclined 
to look favourably upon those doctrines of Free 
Trade, of which British policy, since the repeal of 
the Com Laws, has set the world so great an 
example. 

In all civilized countries, and more especially in 
those where there is any degree of popular liberty, 
there must be a party which desires to move, and a 
party which desires to stand still; a party which 
would reform abuses, and a party which would retain 
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tiiem as long as possible^ for fear lest in removing 
them^ some great bulwark of wise liberty, as distin- 
goished from irrational licence, mi^ be carried 
awaj along with them* These two parties have 
always existed in the United States, aldiough uni- 
versal suffirage would seem to leave nothing for the 
advanced liberals to desire; and had defined thdr 
principles, with more or less of perspicuity and sharp* 
ness, long before the recognition of the Republic by 
Great Britain. In the days when Washington was 
President, the two great parties in the States were 
the FedOTaKsts and the Democrats. Washingfccai 
was himself the leading spirit of the Federalists, as 
his great opponent, Jefferscm, was of the Democrats. 
The Federalists desired a strong central government 
that it might present a bold front against foreign 
aggressicm, and hold up its head as equal to equal 
among the greatest powers of the eartL The 
Democrats, on the other hand, while not wishing 
to oj^se the end, objected to the means, and were 
fearftd that, if power too extensive were given to 
the Central Government, the liberty of the people 
in the several States and Commonwealths of the 
Union would be impaired and ultimately destroyed. 
The Federalists disa^>eared from the arena of 
politics after the last war with Great Britain, in 
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1812-14, but began to reappear afterwards, under 
the newer name of the ^* National Republicans. " 
The same party, with some minor shades of diffe- 
rence, appears to have sprung into renewed activity 
in 1831-32, imder the revived name of "Whigs,** 
when the northern manufacturers, alarmed at the 
prc^ess of the cotton and woollen as well as of the 
iron and metal manufactures of England, began to 
clamour more lustily than before for protection to 
native industry. Thus, a new source of antagonism 
betwe^i parties, in addition to Slavery, Federalism, 
and what are caUed State Rights, was introduced. 
It would be useless to detail all the nicknames which 
the two great factions of the Outs and the Ins, and 
the Slave and the Free, the Protectionists and the 
Free Traders, have accepted either from their 
friends or their enemies — ^names which lasted their 
little day, and are almost forgott^i even in Wash- 
ington and New York, But among these may be 
mentioned the Nullifiers, the Free-soilers, the Loco- 
focos, the Know-nothings, and the Native Americans. 
Some of l3iese would exalt the particular State, at 
the expense of the Union ; and some the Union, at 
the expense of the State. Some would annex terri- 
tories for the sake of slavery, and some for the sake 
of abolition. Some would welcome the immigrati<m 
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from Europe, and give it political rights as soon as 
it arrived ; and some would acknowledge no political 
privilege but in men born on the soil, and would 
keep all the political good things of America en- 
tirely for the Americans. 

It is not for modes or principles of Government 
that American parties are arrayed against each 
other. They have established universal suflfrage, 
the ballot, short parliaments, paid membership ; — all 
the points upon which our English Chartists in- 
sist as necessary to political salvation ; but they 
/ have not entered on the political millennium, or 
f secured good or cheap government But they 
J have secured a tyranny of party and opinion, to 

I the violence and stringency of which the annals of 
British constitutional strife can offer no parallel. 

In public life in the United States a man is not 
. allowed to exercise a right of judgment in oppo- 
■ sition to his party ; if he do, it is. at his peril. 

He must go with his party in all that the leaders 
! HI public meeting assembled consider to be neces- 
. sary or expedient. He must accept the whole 
: "platform," whether he like it or not. He must 

not presume to take one "plank" out of the struc- 
J ture, and adhere to that alone, as independent 

judgment is treason to the cause. If he be 
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guilty of it^ he is lost as a politician, and is 
Sidemnly *^read out" of the ranks^ to become a 
mere aerolite, revolving in his own orbit, but 
having no fiirther connection with the greater 
planetary body of the party, except to be dashed 
to pieces, should he ever come within the sphere 
of its attraction. The utmost discipline and obe« 
dience are enforced. As party selects its men, 
not only for Congress and the Central Govern- 
ment, but for the several State Governments and 
legislatures, as well as for municipal oflSces— all 
of which act together and fit into each other like 
pieces of one machine, beginning with the town or 
city, and, through the medium of the individual 
commonwealth, acting upon the United States Go- 
vernment at Washington — it is easy to see how 
vast is the ramification, and how complicated the 
cranks and wheels that are set in motion. At the 
recent nomination of a mayor for the city of New 
York, which threatened to produce a split in the 
democratic ranks, and a serious defalcation froia 
the party, it was openly avowed and insisted upon 
by democratic organs in the press, and by de- 
mocratic speakers at Tammany Hall — a cele*-, 
brated place of meeting, to which political slang- 
gives the name of the **^ Wigwam," and to th^ 
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principal speakers at which it giyes in like man* 
ner the name of the ^^ Sachems ^ — that if the 
party proposed the devil himself for mayor of 
New York, member of Coi^ress, or President of 
the Republic, no member of the party would 
have a right to exercise any judgment as to the 
propriety of the nomination, but must support the 
deyil by vote and influence, or leave the party* 
And in the United States, the rewards of party 
service are not only much more numerous than in 
England, but the opportunity of giving and receiving 
them occurs regularly every four years on the nomi- 
nation and election of a new President. It is not 
simply the ministers and heads of departments, 
but all the officials, clerks, and even supernume- 
raries in their employ, who go out of office with 
the Prewdent, — ^not only ambassadors and consuls, 
but every person, high or low, great or snudl, 
in receipt of a salary from the State. That such 
a system leads to corruption, and to making the 
most of opportunities while they last, to peculation 
and to jobbery of all kinds, and that it cannot 
lead to good, efficient, honest public service, few 
Americans deny. But none can see a remedy 
which would not in general opinion be worse than 
the disease. To extend the Presidential term ta 
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ei^t or ten years Is one remedy that has been 
fii^ested^ rather for the sake of showing its im- 
practicability than for any other reason* Snch a 
President, if an able man, might become too 
powerful for the constitution, and seek to oyer- 
throw it; and if engaged in a foreign war, in 
which he was gaining victories and territories, 
and thus flattering the national vanity, and feed* 
ing the national passions, might, by a coup (Tetat, 
render his porition permanent or hereditary, and 
so make an end of the Republic. 

Another remedy which has been suggested is that 
of leaving the President to go out of office every four 
years, but appointing for life the minor officers of the 
State. But this proposition has excited almost as 
much opposition and jealousy as the other, and 
armed against it all the mnltitudinons aspirants to 
office; all the classes who have not energy enough 
for successful trade and commerce, but greediness 
enough to look with wistful eyes upon the public 
money; all the classes who are more fitted to 
obey than to command, and to be subordinates 
tiian principals; and all that still more numerous 
dass in America who think that the honours and 
emoluments of public life are due to those who 
organize victory for the candidates of their party, 
and that the triumph of the party ought to be 
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followed by the personal advancement of every 
one prominently connected with it The United 
States are overran with placemen and fmictionaries ; 
and as the members of the local legislatures as 
well as the members of Congress are paid for their 
services, politics has become a recognised pro- 
fession, to which men are regularly trained, and 
by which they expect to gain their subsistence, 
or make their fortunes. The consequence is, that 
party is as strict in its rules and discipline, as the 
clerical, the medical, the legal, the military, and 
the naval professions are in Great Britain, with 
regard to the conduct of those who are once admitted 
within the circle. As in England there are oflfences 
in a clergyman which the bishop or archbishop 
cannot overlook; as there is conduct in a barrister 
for which he may be disbarred ; and in a military 
man for which he may be tried by court martial; so 
in America, the party-politician must adhere to the 
rules of his party, follow the proper lead, and vote 
and act as the party require, or be brought to 
judgment, and if found guilty be drununed out of 
the regiment, and lose all right and title to the 
loaves and fishes, as well as those honours with, 
Avhich the President elected by the party might 
in other circumstances have rewarded him. 

And it is held, moreover, that this condition of 
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affairs is not only proper in itself, but absolutely y 
necessary to the eflScient conduct of public business. ^ 
The obvious tendency of goyemment in the United / 
States is to be weak, and to be weakened. Law ' 
Inakers there are more habitually law breakers than in 
older communities ; and men, especially in the hatf* 
settled districts, and in the Slave States, are but too 
much inclined to be judges, jurors, and executioners . 
in their own cause; and to supersede all other ' 
judgeship by the decisions of that very famous and 
expeditious judge, whose court is in the highway 
and the byways, whose instruments are the passions* 
of the people, from whose decisions there is no appeal, V 
and whose name is Lynch. To prevent this J 
tendency to the disintegration of power consequent 
upon the fact that every man considers himself a 
sovereign, a judge, and a lawgiver, by virtue of his 
inherent and indefeasible right to a vote, it is found 
necessary to set up a counter jurisdiction to that of 
the individual, in the jurisdiction of the party, and 
to fuse, as it were, the million chaotic, heterogeneous 
and conflicting tyrannies of the mass, into the two 
larger and more manageable tjnrannies of the ex- 
pectant Outs and the complacent Lis. Universal 
suffrage for the mere choice of a ruler, and for 
nothing else, may lead to a strong govemment,''as in 
VOL. n. M 
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France; but univenuil sofi&age extending not only to 
the choice of the chief magistrate, but to the whofe 
cotirse of his policy, and to the yrhole personnel of his 
^appointments, leads ineritabty — as in America — ^to a 
weak goyermnent; so weak^ that tibe iyranny of 
party bec<Hnes absolutely necessary to keep life and 
soul together, and to prey^it that disintegration 
which is pcditical death* 

Party strife and its results in Great Britain indi- 
rectly affect the whole peojde, inasmuch as they 
affect the course of the national poliqr at home and 
abroad; but it is only a small section of the governing 
dass and its immediate dependants who are directly 
interested, and whose personal positions and fortunes 
are palpably inyolved. With us the battles of party 
kill only the officers, and leave the rank and file 
unscathed. In the United States the whole army 
takes the chances of war; and when the g^ae- 
ralissimo goes, his lowest soldier goes with him. 
And there is this defence for the American system 
— ^it is a natural conclusion from the premises. 
Granted a pure democracy; and party tyranny 
is the necessary result Every man is eligible to 
the Presidency. Every man thinks himself as good 
or better than the President; and if the President 
have anything to give away, why not give it to 
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his politick eqaal who helped to elect him ? And 
when the President goes, it would seem to be a 
depreciation of the dignitj and yah^ of the hnm- 
hlest employes in custom-house or post-office whom 
he appointed, if thej did not follow him into retire* 
ment And thej go accordingly, and remain in 
opposition for another four years, until a new turn 
in the wheel brings their parly back iagain into 
office, and themselves into adyancemeirtr-4 

In Massachusetts and some*^tIier States^ the 
judges are app<nnted for life by the Senate and the 
Grovemor ; and are thus placed above Ihe turmofl 
of party politks, to breathe a serener atmosphere, 
more suitable to the due administration of justice, 
than the murky and lurid air which chokes those 
lower valleys where the combatants meet But, with 
the exception of sudi local judges, and those of the 
Supreme Court, there is scarcely a functionary in 
the Union that has held the same office above four 
years; and perhaps the most ancient of all as 
a Ainctionary is the honest Enniskilliner, named 
M^Manus, well known to all the city of Washing- 
ton, and to everybody who has official business 
there, who holds the position of doorkeeper at the 
White House or President's mansion. For no less 
than three Presidential terms has M^Manus — as 

K 2 
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great In his own way as any (Sold or Silver Sticky 
Black Rod or Polonios in Europe — ^kept his position. 
Presidents, like comets, have sailed into the political 
heaven with their portentous tails, and passed out of 
sight; but he has remained in his appointed sphere, 
to introduce any one to the President with or without 
a card, or at any time ; to be ** Hail, good fellow, 
well met I'' with senators, representatives, governors, 
ambassadors, and judges, to wait behind the Pre- 
sideniial chair, or usher the guests to dinner, or 
hold a conversation on the politics of Europe or 
America with them in the ante-room, ere dinner 
is announced. Partly a Lord Chamberlain, partly 
a Grold Stick, partly a lord-in-waiting, partly a 
doorkeeper, partly a butler, partly a footman, and 
entirely a citizen, M^Manus is himself an institu- 
tion; — an important and urbane personage, and one 
who has probably had more real enjoyment in 
possession of the White House than any President 
who ever went in or came out of it 
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CHAPTER X. 

ALBANY. 

4pn4 1858. 

From New York to Albany was a short journey ; 
but, ere starting, the interesting question — ^to one who 
had not beheld the magnificent scenery of the Hudson 
— was how to undertake it — by rail or steamer? The 
weather and time of year decided me in favour of the 
rail. The ice upon the Hudson had not sufficiently 
cleared away to enable steam-boats to recommence 
their usual passages. Though at a later period I 
was enabled to see this great river in all the glory 
of spring — ^to sail past the Pallisades, through the 
Tappan Zee, and up to Albany (when I found 
abundant reason to agree with the most enthusiastiq 
of Americans that no river in Europe, unless it be 
the Clyde, surpasses the Hudson in natural beauty ; 
and that the Rhine itself, deprived of its ruine4 
castles, could not stand a comparison with thisj 
splendid stream), I saw nothing of it on this occar- 
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sion but a few stray glimpses of its surpassing 
beauty as the train shot rapidly along. Travelling 
thus on the left bank of the river for upwards of 
one hundred miles I arrived at Albany, and betook 
myself to ^^ Congress Hall," in the upper part of the 
city. This hotel was recommended to me as an 
establishment much frequented by members of the 
two Houses of the Legislature, who here in the 
capital of the " Empire State " undertake the local 
government of a Conuncmwealth almost as large as 
England, and neariy doubly as pc^nlous as Scot- 
land. I found no reason to repent my choice, and 
during a residence of ten days was enabled to see 
tiie senators in deshabille^ and to learn something of 
the mode and the agencies by which public and 
private bills are brou^t into and carried through 
Parliament in an ultra-democracy, I also got some 
insist into the art and myst«y of what the 
Amerkans very aptly call ** lobbying." 

Albany — beautiftdly situated on ground rising 
steeply firom the banks of the Hudson— contains 
about fifty thousand inhabitants, and is one of the 
most attractive, cleanly, wdl-ordered, and elegant 
<^ties of America. Though overshadowed by the 
commercial greatness of New York, which in this 
respect it can never hope to rival, it is, next to 
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Washington^ the greatest foetus of politieal life 
within the limits of the Confedeiracy. Betweox 
the commercial and the political capitals of this 
great State — ^which it has heen recently pn^osed 
to call Ontario instead of New York — ^there is a 
great contrast. New York city is busy, nnscra- 
pnlons^ «iergetic, ill-governed, fiill of rowdyism 
and <^ the most violent manifestations of mob4aw 
and mob-caprice; but Albany is staid, decent, and 
orderly. The tone of society is qniet aaid aristo^ 
cratic ; and the whole appearance of the place gives 
the traveller an idea of wealth and refinement. 
Further acquaintance only tends to confirm the 
impression* 

State Street — at the top of which in the park, a 
beautiful open space, adorned with noble elms and 
maples, stand the Capitol and other prindpal paUic 
builcUngs — ^rises steeply firom the water's edge to the 
crown of the hill. It is a broad and busy thorough- 
&re, and at various points commands a picturesque 
view over the Hudson to the lofty green hflls 
beyond. Albany is a place of ccmsiderable trade 
and manufacture. It produces very excellent cabi* 
net-work of all kinds, and is particularly celebrated 
fcr its stoves, grates, alid ornamental iroiiw<Hrk* 
It has two, if not three, daily newspapers, and a 
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floarialiiiig Literary and Scientific Institution, Tlie 
Roman Catholic Cathedral is internally one of the 
largest and most magnificent ecclesiastical edifices 
ia America. Here high mass is sometimes per- 
formed with a splendour and completeness^ orches- 
tral and vocal, not to be excelled even in Paris or 
Vienna, and to which London, as far as I know^ 
can make no pretensions. Albany is the proposed 
site of what promises to be the noblest Observatory 
in America, to the fotmdation of which the public 
spirit of a private citizen (if the term be appli-* 
cable to a lady) has contributed the sum of 80,000 
dollars. 

Albany — ^which is memorable as having been the 
seat of the great Convention, held in 1754 for the 
purpose of bringing about a confederation of th^ 
thirteen original states and colonies for their 
mutual defence and general benefit — was called 
Fort Orange by the Dutch at the time when New 
York was known to the world as New Amsterdam, 
The Albanians — as the people of this city are fond 
of calling themselves, though to European ears the 
name sounds oddly, and is suggestive of Greece 
r^her than of America — do not seem to be gener 
rally aware that the Word Albany springs natur 
irally from that of York ; that the Dukes of York 
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in the ^^old coontrj" are Dokes of Albany; that 
Albany is an ancient name for the kingdom of 
Scotland, and that the |dnkedom of Albany was 
the appanage, by right of birth, of the heir-apparent 
of the Scottish crown. 

Up to this point, and no further, sailed the adyen* 
tnrous Hendrick Hudson, in search of the western 
passage to China ; and here, and all the way up &om 
the Pallisades — still dreaming that he was on the 
highway to Cathay and all its fabulous and scarcely- 
to-^be-imagined wealth — ^he held intercourse with the 
simple-minded natives, and exchanged his petty 
gewgaws with them for the spoils of the forest. 
It was not until the year 1609 — long after the 
discovery of America — ^that Hudson, in his ship 
the Half Moouy entered the Narrows, and pro- 
nounced the shores on either side to be "a good 
land to fall in with, and a pleasant land to see." 
On the 11th of September in that year he. began 
to ascend the noble stream which now bears his 
name; and on the 19th he anchored off the 
spot where now stands the city of Albany. At 
the place now called Castleton, he landed and 
passed a day with the natives, finding them kind 
and hospitable. He would not, however, consent 
to pass the night away from his ship; and the 
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natiyes thinking in tiidr nnsophistietted innocence 
that he was afiraid of their bows and arrows, 
broke lliem into pieces, and threw ihem into the 
fire. Little did honest and nnfbrtonate Hendridc 
Hudson know what an empire he was helping to 
establish! Idttle did the poor Indians dream what 
an empire was passing away from hands no longer 
fitted to hold it, and what omens of downfall and 
min lay in every flap and flutter <^ the sails of 
iliat strange ship I Had they foreseen tiiat iimr 
race was doomed to meit away and disappear in 
the fierce ligjbt of those pale &ce8 like the ice of 
the wint^ bef(Hre the sunlight of the spring, their 
gentle courtesies might have been converted into 
hatred as unrelenting as ihat with which the white 
strangers were received elsewhere, and which lodes, 
in the li^t of subsequent history, as if it were 
prcanpted by the instinct, which so often transcends 
reason. No Iraoe of the Indians now remains in 
all the wide territories of the State of New York, 
except a few stunted, miserable strag^ers and 
vagabonds in die wildernesses of Lakes Champlain 
and Niagara — wildernesses which will speedily cease 
to be wildernesses, and in which the red man in a 
few years, will no longer find a resting-]|^ace i(ff 
tine sole of his foot, and whare he will even cease 
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to be regarded as a show and a coiiosity. What 
asL enonaoos change in less than half a oentnry ! At 
St Lonis theie are men still living who had to fi^t 
hand to hand with the Indians for dieir lives^ and 
whose hearts palpitated many a time in the silent 
watdies of the ni^t^ when the war-whoop sounded 
in th^ ears^ lest ere the break of day the tomahawk 
diould flaedi befisre their eyes^ and their scalps should 
hang as trophies at the girdles of the savages, 
firom the polite art oi scaljang to the politer art 
of lobbying is a long leap» but both are suggested by 
Albany past and present. Lobbying is (me of the 
great results of equaHty, universal au&age, and 
pa»i m^nbership of Pariiameni Where the pro- 
fesAcm. of polities is pursued^ not for love of fame 
or of honour^ or from motives of patriotism, Imt 
simply as a profession offering certain prizes and 
privileges n<^ so easily attainable in law, medicine, 
art, or literature ; in a political scramble, wh^^ the 
man with ^the gift of the gab," the or^uiizer of 
public meeting the marshaU^ of voters, the ready 
oratcar of the mob, is provided with a seat in the 
legislature and a respectaUe salary at the^ame time, 
it is not to be wcmdered at that men of more ann 
bitkm than intellect or virtue, should aspire to and 
attain Parliamentary pow^^ There are l»rilliaBt 
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exceptions^ no doubt — ^men of fortune and intellect, 
who serve or try to serve their country from purdy 
patriotic motives — ^but these do not form the bulk of 
the State Legislatures of the Union, or even of that 
more dignified Congress which sits at Washington. 
The three, four, or five dollars per diem which the 
members receive in the local legislatures is but too 
often their only source of subsistence ; and no one 
who knows anything of the internal working of 
American politics will deny the fact that such 
members are notoriously and avowedly open to the 
influences of what is called ** lobbying." In our 
ancient Parliament strangers have but scant and 
sorely-begrudged admission to the debates, and none 
whatever to the body or floor of the House ; but in 
f the American legislatures the privilege of the floor 
I is, if not indiscriminately, very freely granted* 
Governors, deputy-governors, and ex-governors, ex- 
members, judges, generals, newspaper editors, and a 
whole host of privileged persons, can enter either 
chamber and mix familiarly vrith the members, sit 
with them on their seats, and be as free of the House 
for every purpose, except speaking and voting, as if 
they had been duly elected by the people. Thia 
easy and familiar intercourse leads, in the case of 
private and local bills to an immensity of jobbery. 
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and has made "lobbying,'* in most if not all the 
States, a recognised art and science among the pro- 
minent outsiders of political life. Nor can it well be 
otherwise, the preliminary conditions being granted. 
All the local business as regards public works and 
improvements of the great city of New York is 
transacted at Albany, which is the Westminster 
without being the London of the " Empire State." 
And how is it to be expected that a needy and am- 
bitious lawyer without practice, having nothing but 
his three or four dollars a day, and upon whose 
single vote the fortunes of a project costing millions 
to carry into effect may absolutely depend, shall not 
be open to the influences of those who *^ lobby ** him ? 
No further disquisition upon the morality or pro- 
priety of such a state of afiairs is necessary. It may 
be noted, however, for the guidance of such of the 
** advanced politicians ^ of our own country who 
think or argue that if a thing be established in 
America it would be well to give the same thing a 
trial in England, and who for this reason advocate 
paid membership of Parliament among ourselves. J 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE FUTURE OP THE UNITED STATES. 

In traversiiig thk great Republic — so vast in extent, 
so rich in resources^ not one tithe or one hnndredth 
part of which is yet developed^ or thoroughly known 
— ^it is impossible for any traveller of <»rdinary intel* 
ligenoe> whatever be the bent of his mind, to avoid 
indulging in some degree of speculation as to its 
future destmy. If now, with a population not equal 
to that of the British Isles, but with a territory 
capable of employing and feeding ten or twenty 
times the number, it holds so high a place in the 
polity of nations, what will be its power and 
influence abroad and its happiness at home when 
its &uitM vallies, its teeming hill -sides, and its 
magnificent prairies, are all brought imder cultiva- 
tion ; when its coal, its copper, its iron, its lead, its 
silver, and its gold mines shall be all adding their 
tribute to the national wealth; when the smoke of 
countless factories shall darken the air, in districts 
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wliere the primeval forest yet stands ; and wh^i it 
shall produce within its own boundaries all the 
articles of necessity and luxury that it now draws 
from Europe? Inhabited by the noblest and most 
intelligent races on the earth; starting £adr and free 
in the great competition; utterly untrammelled by 
the impediments which have retarded the progress 
of the same peoples in our older hemisphere; to 
what uses will they turn their unparalleled advan- 
tages ? Will they be able to solve the great problems 
of gov^imient which have puzzled sages and philo- 
sc^hers^ kings and statesmen, students and men of 
business since the world began ? And will they secure 
as they grow older and more thickly peopled that 
which all governments profess to desire — ^the greatest 
happiness of the greatest niunber? Shall practice and 
theory be found compatible with each other? And 
shall Republicanism be able to justify itself in the 
eyes of all men, as not only the most equitable and 
workable, but the most beneficial and convenient 
form of government for the masses of mankind? 
And, above all the rest, will the union of perhaps a 
hundred commonwealths — instead of only thirty-two 
as at present — be permanent? Or will the increase 
of population lead to difficulties which are now 
lightly felt — ^if felt at all— in consequence of the 
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immensity of elbow room which the wilderness 
allows discontent to emigrate to^ and to thrive in? 
And will those difficulties — aided by time^ a^pra- 
vated by circumstances, and rendered different in 
degree as well as in nature in the South and in the 
North, and on the Pacific Sea board, by the opera- 
tion of climate upon the life, character, and brain 
of the race — ^become so irreconcileable as to dissever 
the glorious fabric; and re-enact in America the 
melancholy drama of Europe and Asia? 

Americans who bring the knowledge acquired by 
European travel to the study of their native politics 
— ^past and present — do not conceal their opinion 
that a dissolution of the Union is among the possi- 
bilities and even probabilities of the future; but as 
they do not anticipate such an event, while the 
population is under fifty millions, or even under a 
hundred, it gives them no great anxiety. The 
deluge that is to burst over the earth in a hun- 
dred year^ is a deluge which— even if positively 
certain to come, and impossible to prevent — gives 
little trouble to the existing generation. Many per- 
sons in the United States talk of a dissolution of the 
Union, but few believe in it. At intervals some 
fiery orator, or editor in the South— exasperated by 
the taunts of equally fiery and unreasonable aboli- 
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ttonists and free-soilers in the North — and feeHng 
at the same time that he is taxed in his wearing 
apparel, his household furniture, and in every article 
of luxury for the supposed benefit of Northern manu- 
facturers — calls for a Southern confederation of Slave 
States, and insists that they could maintain them- 
selves against the Free North, either by their own 
imaided energy and resources, or by means of a com- ' 
mercial and free-trade alliance with Great Britain, 
their best customer for all their agricultural produce 
of sugar, rice, and cotton. Sometimes a Northern 
orator, or editor, endeavours to retaliate upon the 
South, to show it that without the North they could 
not subsist, and that the North, with three times their 
population, and all composed of free men, could re- 
annex the South in a summer campaign, even with- 
out raising the cry of freedom to the negroes to 
exasperate and to shorten the struggle. Another 
section of the North, not so warlike in tone, is 
sometimes driven to make the assertion that if it 
could get rid of its enforced participation in the 
sin of slavery Jby ai^s^other means than disruption, 
it would welcofllfe disruptiou as a boon. But all 
this is m.ere bravado and empty talk. It means 
nothing. The Union is dear to all America^ 
whatever they may say to the contrary ; and if any 
VOL. n. N 
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one not an American presumes to rdterate the 
belief — ^which may perhaps have been instilled into 
his mind by American arguments — ^that the Union 
will be disrupted, he is either told that he knows 
nothing about the matter, or that, being filled with 
a mean jealousy of American greatness, ^' the wish is 
father to the thought" 

Whatever may happen in future there is no 
present danger to the Union ; and the violent ex- 
/ pressions to which over ardent politicians of the 
North and South sometimes give vent have no 
real meaning. And those who would truly under- 
stand the feeling of Americans in this respect must 
remember that the North and the South have not 
all the arguments to themselves, and do not com- 
pose the whole Union. The largest portion, and 
one which promises to be hereafter the richest and 
most prosperous of the whole Confederation, is 
the West. The « Gkeat West," as it is fondly 
called, is in the position even now to arbitrate 
between North and South should the quarrel stretch 
beyond words, or should the anti-slavery, or any 
other question succeed in throwing ^ any difference 
between them, which it would take revolvers and rifles 
rather than speeches and votes to put an end to. Gene- 
ral Cass, who in early life was United States Com- 
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missbner for the Indian Territory west of the Ohio — 
a territory at the borders of which now stands the 
lai^ city of Cincinnati, and which is covered for 
hundreds of miles beyond that point with cities, 
towns, and villages, and all the stir of a busy civili- 
zation — expressed at a recent railway meeting in 
Cincinnati the prevalent idea of his countrymen on 
this subject : — ^^ I have,** said he, *^ traversed this 
western region when it was a wilderness — an almost 
unbroken forest from this point to the Pacific Ocean — 
a forest inhabited only by the wild Indian and by the 
wilder animals which God gave him for his support. 
Where I then followed the war-path I now pass up 
the railway. I have in the interval visited the most 
highly civilised nations of the Old World, and I 
have returned, I think, a better citizen, and a wiser 
man. I ^ay that there is not on this earth from the 
rising to the setting sun a more prosperous country 
than the United States, a better Government, or a 
happier people. You, my fellow citizens of the 
West, hold the destinies of this magnificent Republic 
in your hands. Say to the North or to the South, 
or to any quarter whence comes a threat of disunion, 
'Peace, be still!' We in the West have the power 
to preserve this precious work of our fathers, and 
we wiU preserve it! The Hebrews of old had 
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their pillar of cloud by day and their pillar of 
fire by night to guide them through the desert 
to the promised land; and since the memorable 
day of our exodus from the bondage of England we 
liave had guides — pillars by day and night — ^which 
have led us through many trials and dangers, till 
there is now no one to injure us but ourselves, and 
nothing to fear but the just judgments of God. Let 
us pronounce then with one voice, ^ Withered be the 
hand that is stretched out to touch the Ark of the 
Union. The mighty West will defend it, now and 
for everP" 

And no doubt this is the feeling of Americans of 
all parties wherever they reason calmly upon the 
subject, and are not betrayed into petulance by the 
slavery question. As the venerable statesman truly 
observes, the United States incur no danger from 
foreign aggressions ; there is no one to injure them 
but themselves ; and they have nothing to fear but 
^^the just judgments of God.** But this is only a por- 
tion of the subject, and the questions still remain. 
Will they not injure themselves ? And, will they not 
incur the judgments of God by contravention of his 
moral laws, and by their lust of territory — ^bringing 
them into collision with foreign Powers ? That the 
people will increase and multiply and replenish the 
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whole continent no one can doubt : and that in the 
course of ages North America will be as populous as 
Europe^ and reach a far higher civilization than Asia 
ever attained even in the pre-historic ages, which have 
left us no other records but their marvellous architec- 
tural ruins, it would be a want of faith in the civilizing 
influences of freedom and Christianity to deny. But 
in speculating upon the future of a people the mind 
dings to the idea of Empire and Government — ^and 
we ask ourselves whether Empire in this noble region 
will be one or many— central or local — ^imperial or 
republican? Whether the great Kepublic shall 
exist undivided, or whether it will fall to pieces from 
its own weight and unwieldiness, or from some 
weakness in the chain which shall be the measure and 
the test of its strength? Or whether for mutual 
convenience, and by common consent, these Anglo- 
Saxon commonwealths — when they have doubled, 
trebled, or quintupled their numbers by the subju- 
gation of the entire wilderness — shall not re-arrange 
themselves into new combinations, and form a binary 
or a trinary system, such as the telescope shows us 
in the heavens? Or whether, iu consequence of 
internal strife, some new Alexander, Charlemagne, 
or Napoleon of the West, shall arise to make himself 
lord absolute and hereditary? and at his death leave 
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the inheritance to be scrambled for and divided by his 
generals ? Though it maj be foil j to attempt to look 
too far into the fdtore^ or for a statesman to l^^islate 
with a yiew to what may or what may not happen 
a hundred and &%- years hence^ still true wisdom 
re^piires that men charged with the destinies of 
great nations^ and having the power to influence the 
course of events by their deeds and their ojj^ons, 
should not confine themselves to the things of to-dayt 
but calculate by aid of the experience of history, 
and by knowledge and study of human nature, how 
the deeds of to-day may influence the thoughts of 
to-morrow, and how the thoughts of to-morrow may 
produce deeds in endless succession through all 
fiiture time. 

That the Union may be disturbed or disrupted at 
some period near or remote, is an idea familiar to 
the mind of evary inquirer and observer; and were 
it not so the very threats of the North or South, 
meaningless as they may be at the present time, 
would serve to make it so. Mr. Buchanan, the 
actual President, whose perceptions have been 
enlai^ed by European travel and residaice, and 
whose mind is not entirely enclosed within, an 
American wall, as the minds of some of his country- 
men are, is among the number of statesman in the 
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Union whose eyes are opened to the dangers which 
it may incur hereafter when population has largely 
increased^ and when the struggle for existence — ^now 
so light in such a boundless and fertile region — ^has 
become as fierce and bitter as in Europe. It is^ after 
all, the hungry belly of the people, and not the heads 
of legislators, that tries the strength of political 
systems: and wh^i all the land is occupied, and has 
become too dear for the strugglii^ former or artizan 
to purchase ; when the starving man or Ae pauper 
has a vote equally with the well-fed and the con-* 
tented proprietor ; and when the criminal counts at j 
an election for as much as an honest man — ^what may l 
be the result of universal sufirage on the constitu- ! 
tion of the Republic and the stability of the Union ? 

In a letter, apologizii^ for non-attendance at 
the centennial celebration of the capture of Fort 
Duquesne, the Presid^it uttered these memorable 
words : — 

^ From the stand point at which we have arrived, 
the anxious patriot cannot fail, while reviewing the 
past, to cast a glance into the ftiture, and to speculate 
upcm what may be the condition of our beloved 
country when your posterity shall assemble to cele^ 
l»rate the second centennial anniversary of the cajH 
tore g£ Fort Duquesne. Shall our whole country 
then compose one imited nation^ more populouSf 
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powerful^ and free than any other which has ever 
existed ? Or will the federacy have been rent asun* 
der^ and divided into groups of hostile and jealous 
States ? Or may it not be possible that ere the next 
celebration all the fragments, exhausted by inter- 
mediate conflicts with each other, may have finally 
reunited, and sought refuge under the shelter of one 
great and overshadowing despotism ? 

** These questions will, I firmly believe, under the 
providence of God, be virtually decided by the pre- 
sent generation. We have reached a crisis when 
upon their action depends the preservation of the 
Union according to the letter and spirit of the con- 
stitution, and this once gone all is lost 

" I regret to say that the present omens are far 
from propitious. In the last age of the Republic it 
was considered almost treasonable to pronounce the 
word * disunion.' Times have since sadly changed, 
and now disunion is freely prescribed as the remedy 
for evanescent evils, real or imaginary, which, if left 
to themselves, would speedily vanish away in the 
progress of events. 

" Our revolutionary fathers have passed away, and 
the g^ieradon next after them, who were inspired by 
their personal counsel and example, have nearly all 
disappeared. The present generation, deprived of 
these lights, must, whether they will or not, decide 
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the fate of their posterity. Let them cherish the 
Union in their heart of hearts — ^let them resist every 
measnre which may tend to relax or dissolve its 
bonds — ^let the citizens of different States cultivate 
feelings of kindness and forbearance towards each 
other — and let all resolve to transmit it to their 
descendants in the form and spirit they have in- 
herited from their forefathers, and all will then be 
well for our country in future time.'' 

The President, although it may seem prestunp- 
tuous in a stranger to say so, seems to mistake the 
feelings of his countrymen on " disunion." He ap- 
pears to believe their transitory anger to be the 
expression of a deep conviction. From his high 
position as an American, he does not adequately 
understand or clearly see that what Americans say 
to Americans in the heat of conflict is not what they 
say in cooler moments to Europeans. As husband 
and wife often hurl words of bitterness and scorn to 
one another, which they would be very sorry that 
any one else should hurl or even whisper against 
either of them ; in like manner the Americans speak 
of the rupture of the Union " en famille." " They 
skin their skunk" in their own domain, and wish no 
foreigner to be within reach of the bad odour. And 
although the present constitution of the Confederacy 
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be a constitution for &ir weather^ often unworkable 
and coming to a dead lock^ and no more suitable for 
atormj weather than one of the elegant and com- 
modious Hudson River ateam-boats is for the swell 
and tempest of the Atlantic Ocean^ it is dear from 
their own past history^ recent as it is^ that the 
constitution can be amended^ and be made elastic 
enough to meet all ordinary conlingencies of wind 
and weather. 

The real dangers of the Union do not spring from 
the inelasticity of the constitution or from the quar- 
rels of the North and Souths from slavery or anti- 
slavery, or from any domestic question likely to 
arise, so much as they do from lust of territory on 
the one part, and from political and social corruption 
on the other. Both of them are peculiarly the vices 
of Republics. The first leads to war; war produces 
warriors ; warriors> if brilliaiitly successfrd, become 
ambitious; and ambition tempts to the overthrow of 
the political system that will not aQow it scope. The 
Alexanders and the Bonapartea are a class which has 
more numerous representatives than the Washing- 
tons. The United States have had one pure patriot, 
and will be both unfortunate and fortunate if they 
have another to equal either his purity (»r his re- 
nown — unfortunate in the civil commotions and difiBL- 
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culties which can alone produce such a maUi and 
fortunate^ should a hero of equal courage and fortune 
emerge out of civil strifCj if he do not turn his 
victories to personal account, and aggrandize himself 
at the expense of the liberties of his country. 

But a greats danger even than this — the most 
formidable of all the rocks that are ahead — ^is the 
growth of peculation and corruption^ and the decay 
of public virtue. A republic is^ theoretically, the 
purest and most perfect form of Government, but it 
requires eminently puye men to work it. A corru{^ 
monarchy or despotism may last for a long time 
witiiout fatal results to the body politic, just as a man 
may live a long time, and be a very satis&ctory citir 
zai, with only one arm, one leg, or one eye. In des- 
potic countries the people may be virtuous, though 
the Government is vicious ; but a corrupt republic is 
tainted in its blood, and bears the seeds of death in 
every pulsation. And on this point Mr. Buchanan 
seemis to have a clearer vision than many of his 
countrymen. The Presidential chair, like the tripod 
of the Pythoness, gives an insight into things. He. 
knows by the daily and hourly solicitations of poli- 
tical mendicancy— -by the . clerkship demanded for 
this man's son> or for that man's cousin — ^by tho 
consuMiip required for this brawler at a meetings 
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and the ambassadorship to London or Faris^ or a 
place in the Ministry claimed bj this indomitable 
partizan or that indefatigable knocker and ringer at 
the door of promotion — ^how corrupt are the agencies 
at work. He knows^ too, what personal hmniliation 
he himself had to undergo before reaching the White 
House, and which he must daily sufifer, if he would 
please his party. He knows, as every President must 
know, no matter who or what he is, or what his 
antecedents may have been, what a vast amount of 
venality has to be conciliated and paid — one way or 
another — ^before the hungry maw of Universal Suf- 
frage can be fed and satisfied, and the wheels of the 
great car of the Republic be sufficiently greased. 
In reference to this fever in the blood of the State, 
he thus solemnly warns the citizens in the letter from 
which quotation has already been made :— 

" I shall assume the privilege of advancing years 
in reference to another growing and dangerous evil. 
In the last age, although our fathers, like ourselves, 
were divided into political parties which often had 
severe conflicts with each other, yet we never heard 
until within a recent period of the employment of 
money to carry elections. Should this practice in- 
crease until the voters and their representatives in 
the State and National Legislatures shall become 
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infected^ the fountain of &ee govemment will be 
poisoned at its source^ and we must end, as history 
proves, in a military despotism. A democratic re- 
public, all agree, cannot long survive unless sus- 
tained by public virtue. When this is corrupted, 
and the people become venal, there is a canker at 
the root of the tree of liberty which will cause it to 
wither and to die." 

For the utterance of truths like these, and as if to 
prove, without intending it, and by a very round- 
about method, that they are truths, although tmpa- 
lateable, Mr. Buchanan has been held up to ridicule 
by his party opponents, condemned as an "old fogey," 
and proclaimed to be too slow for the age in which 
he lives. But if corruption have attained its present 
growth with a population so scant, in a country by 
the cultivation of which ten times the number could 
live honestly and independently, if they trusted to 
hard work, and not to intrigue, for the means of sub- 
sistence ; what will be the extent of corruption fifty 
years hence? Shall a despotism attempt a remedy 
worse than the disease? Or will the patient be warned 
of the evil of his ways, and amend his life in time ? 
But if these may be considered the views of a 
pessimist, what shall the optimist make of the pic- 
ture ? Grant that no foreign war brings into the field 
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a European coalition against the United States — a 
coalition that would in&lliblj make the Americans 
a far more warlike people than they are, and compel 
them to turn their thoughts to pipeclay and the rifle, 
and to the admiration of generals rather than of states- 
men and orators; — ^grant, also, that public virtue be- 
comes of the true' republican standard of ancient 
days, pure gold without alloy; — ^grant, moreover, that 
; slavery is peaceably abolished, or dies out and ceases 
; to trouble the men of the twentieth century — ^is there 
no danger to the cohesion of the Union, resultmg 
entirely from its physical magnitude? It is not likely 
either by fair means or by foul to annex Canada, for 
the Canadians feel that they bave a destiny of their 
own to accomplish, and that they start without the 
great burden of slavery to impede iteir progress; but 
the United States will certainly aimex to themselves all 
the moribund republics between Texas and Panama, 
including, of course, the whole of Mexico. The 
Union already extends to the shores of the Pacific, 
though the intervening spaces are not fiUed up. It 
takes a representative for California three times as 
long to reach Washingtcm as it takes a New Yorker 
or a Bostonian to visit Liverpool, London, or Paris. 
Is there no danger in this ? Is not the prospective 
unwieldiness of the Union a reason why it may be 
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expected to break up into compartments a little more 
manageable^ and resolve itself into at least three or 
four federations instead of one? The time may come 
when the New England States, weary of partici- 
pating in the slavery which they cannot abolish, may 
seek to effect a legislative union with Canada ; when 
New York and the Middle and Western States 
may form another constellation of republics; and 
when the South, extending to Panama, may cultivate 
its ** domestic institution*' and cotton at the same 
time, defying North or West,, or the whole world, 
to trouble it; and when California and the other 
commonwealths on the Pacific sea-board, from mere 
considerations of distance and locality, may set up 
in business for themselves. That such a result 
would be injurious to the cause of liberty and pro- 
gress in the United States, there is not the slightest 
reason to believe. On the contrary, by diminishing 
the chances of collision, by segregating the incon- 
graities caused by climate, character, and education, 
into related, but not identical, systems; and by ren- 
dering the prizes within the reach of military ambi- 
tion less glittering and valuable than they would 
otherwise be, it is possible that the pacific dissolution 
of the TTnic«i, for reasons as cogent and as xmim- 
passioned as these, would be greatly for the advan- 
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tage of the Anglo-Saxon races in America. A 
binary, trinary, or quadrinary system of republics, 
having the same language, literature, laws, and 
religion, might preserve their identity as republics, 
and yet be able to establish and consolidate among 
themselves a balance of power, hj means of which no 
one of the number could, under any circumstances, 
be permitted to declare war against another, just in 
the same way as by the present constitution of the 
United States, Maine cannot declare war against 
Louisiana, Maryland against Ohio, or New York 
against Oregon; or, as in England, Kent cannot 
take the law into its own hands to remedy any 
grievance it might chance to have against Pem- 
broke or Merionetlu So far from the indivisibility 
and inviolabity of the Union tending to the happi- 
ness or advancement of the race by whose energy 
and enterprise it has been established, it would seem, 
on the contrary, as if its very bulk would lead it 
into mischief, independently of those other causes of 
evil which wise and prudent statesmanship, looking 
beyond To-day at the possibilities of To-morrow, 
may endeavour to remove. The United States of 
America are but the first step in a great progression, 
of which the next may be the " United Republics 
of America." Why not ? And yet it is vain to ask. 
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for the present age can give no answer to the in- 
quiry. But the men of the present age may, at all 
events, be allowed to calculate the chances of the 
next; and that this is one of the most important 
of them, no one who looks intelligently at the 
actual condition of Christendom can permit himself 
to doubt. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FROM ALBANY TO MONTREAL. 

Apra, 1858. 

Fboh Albany to Montreal^ the commercial metropolis 
of the Canadas^ is a ride of 254 miles; — a long 
distance if measured by time^ for the express trains 
upon American railways, so far from equalling the 
speed attained in England, seldom average more 
than twenty miles an hour. Leaving Albany late in 
the afternoon, our train halted, after having made 
ninety miles, at Rutland, in Vermont, where the 
passengers had to sleep for the night. In this dis- 
tance an incident occurred, of no particular impor- 
tance in itself, but interesting to a stranger and 
worth recording, as showing the free-and-easy man- 
ner in which some public affairs are managed in 
America, and how much more of a levelling insti- 
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tuition the railway is sometimes made to be ia die 

I 

New World than it eyer can be in the Old. I had 
taken my place in the car at the extreme end^ where 
there is bat room for one person on the seafc^ but 
with accommodation opposite for two. A traveller 
shortly ailerwards deposited his overcoat upon one 
of these seats to retain possession. In about three 
minutes afterwards a stoot^ burly personage entered 
the car, leading in a white man and a negro, fettered, 
acnd manacled tc^ether. This was the first time 
during my travels in the States that I had ever 
observed a coloured man in a public vehicle. Ap- 
proaching my place, the burly individual in charge, 
whom I supposed to be a constable, but who called 
himself the Sheriff*, coolly threw upon the floor the 
coat left by the intending traveller, and directed his 
white and black prisoners to take possession of the 
two seats. I told him that one of the seats was 
engaged. *^1 can't hdp that,'' he rej^ed, '^it's 
doubly engaged now by my prisoners." Not desirous 
of such close proximity either to a white or a black 
tdon, I looked around the car in search of more 
agreeable accommodalicm, but all the seats were 
filled. Resolving to make the best of a disagreeable 
business, I todk refiige in the perusal of a book,, and 
hoped that I should soon be rdieved firoon such un-* 

2 
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comfortable companionship by the arrival of the 
captives at their place of destination. 

" What have these chaps been a doin'. Sheriff?" 
said a traveller to me^ turning his quid in his 
moutL 

"I am not the Sheriff," I replied. " K I were, I 
think I should travel with my prisoners somewhere 
else than in the public carriage." 

" Well, it a'nt pleasant," he rejoined, ^* especially 
when one of 'em's a nigger. What have you been 
a doin' on, Sambo ? " he added, turning suddenly to 
the negro. 

**Nuffin at all, massa," was the reply. "I'm 
innocent, and did nuffin; and am got two years 
for it." 

The white prisoner made no observation ; and, the 
real Sheriff making his appearance at this moment, 
my interlocutor assailed him with a cannonade of 
inquiries, and elicited the whole of the circumstances. 
The white man — a well-formed youth, scarcely 
twenty years of age, with a countenance by no 
means unprepossessing— had committed a desperate 
highway robbery, and, after having nearly killed a 
man, had rifled him of all his money, amounting to 
no more than seventy-five cents, or three shillings. 
For this crime he had been sentenced to ten years' 
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imprisonment. The negro had been implicated^ with 
a woman of bad character, in robbing a sailor of 
thirty dollars, and had been sentenced to two years' 
imprisonment. The negro was loud in his com- 
plaints of the injustice of his punishment ; but the 
white man refused to enter into any conversation 
upon the subject; not because he was dogged or 
obstinate, but apparently because he knew that his 
sentence was just, and that the less he said about it 
the less there would be of hypocrisy in his behaviour. 
He was exceedingly gracious to his black companion, 
and several times took a large cake of chewing- 
tobacco out of a side-pocket of his coat and offered 
it to the negro. The two chewed together in sym- 
pathy of sorrow, and contributed quite as largely as 
any two freemen present — ^perhaps a little more so — ^to 
the copious saliva upon the floor. The ^^ Sheriff," in 
this respect, kept them company, and condescended to 
accept from the highwayman the luxury of a chaw. 

"Will he have any of that in prison?" I in- 
quired. 

"No, poor devil!" said the Sheriff; and, as if 
that were the most grievous part of his sentence, ^' no, 
not for ten years." 

Next morning, on starting from Rutland for Mon- 
treal, I secured a seat at a distance from the oflicer 
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of the law and his prisoners^ and saw no more o£ 
them. Our train sped near or through the cities of 
Yergennes^ Burlington^ and St. Albans^ and amid 
the beaatiM scenery of the Green Mountains. The 
weather^ though it was the second week of Aprils 
was exceedingly cold, and the tops and slopes of the 
OreMi Mountains were covered with snow; but in 
the yalleys the neat white cottages and villaB, and 
still neater white churches of the descendants of the 
ancient Puritans, built of wood, but painted to 
imitate stone, gleamed cheerily in the sunshine. 
But the further north we went the tiiicker lay the 
snow; and, on arriving at the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, not one of the largest, but perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the American lakes, we saw innu- 
merable blo<^ of floating ice upon the water. 
From Whitehall, at its southern extremity, where 
it is no wider than a river, to Rouse's Point at its 
nor&em termination. Lake Champlain extends for 
nearly 150 miles. In some parts it is twenty miles 
in width, and in other parts varies from one mile 
to ten or twelve. In the summer it is traversed by 
numerous fine steam-boats, but at this early period 
of the year they had not commenced their trips, and 
the only mode of conveyance was the dreary rail and 
4e sufiTocating car. Before arriving at Rouse's 
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Toiot the rails cross Lake Champlain twice^ liie 
tna»it on each occasion affording to the passengers 
magnificent Tiews over its beautiful expanse. 

At Rouse's Point I took my farewell of the terri- 
tory of the United States, and entered into the 
dominions of her Majesty Queen Yictpria. This 
important station ought to have bdionged to Canada, 
and would have done so if Lord Ashburton, des^ 
patched by our Government in 1846 to settle the 
Oregon and Maine boundaries, then in dispute 
between the two nations, had been anything like a 
match in intellect, in dexterity, in logic or in purpose 
to the astute lawyer, Daniel Webster, against whom 
he was pitted. But the British Lord, half an Ame- 
rican in heart, and perhaps allied too closely to the 
trading interests of the great house of Baring 
Brothers to see things in their true light as regarded 
either Great Britain or Canada, was of no more 
account than a piece of red tape or a stick to be 
whittled, in the hands of the great Yankee lawyer 
and orator. Not only Rouse's Point — a place of 
great strat^ical importance — ^but the larger portion 
of the State of Maine, and with it the free access of 
Canadian traffic to the ocean in midwinter, when the 
St. Lawrence is closed up by the ice, were thus lost 
to Canada. And all because Great BriUun, ignorant 
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of Canada and of its vast importance, sent a good- 
natured and incompetent Lord to make himself 
agreeable to Brother Jonathan, and settle a business 
which neither he nor the Home Government under- 
stood anything about, except that it was troublesome. 
Let all ttue Englishmen fervently pray that war 
between the United States and Great Britain will 
never arise to make the Canadians rue the day when 
iheir interests were so grossly sacrificed by a man 
who knew so little about them, and by a Govern- 
ment that scarcely deserved to retain so splendid a 
colony. 

From Rouse's Point the rail stretches to the Cana- 
dian village of Caughnawaga, on the St. Lawrence. 
This village is inhabited wholly by the Lidian tribe 
that forms almost the sole remnant of the once- 
powerful Iroquois. These Indians, who have a 
strong family resemblance to the gipsies of Europe, 
and who pretend to tell fortimes in the same manner 
by palmistry, [are the sole recognised pilots of the 
Rapids. To the emoluments which they derive from 
this source they add the profits gained by the manu- 
facture of mocassins, leggings, bead-purses, and other 
fancy work, in which their women more particularly 
excel. Here our passengers had to leave the rail and 
embark on the steamer to cross the St. Lawrence 
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to Lachine. This place is situated near the cele- 
brated Rapids of the same name. Here the loud 
cry of ** All aboord 1 " — ^universal in America sum- 
moned us to take our places once more in the rail- 
way cars; and, after a journey of some miles, we 
arrived at the venerable, picturesque, and flourishing 
city of Montreal. 

In the United States the towns are so much alike 
in their architectural and general appearance as to 
cease very speedily to have much interest for the 
traveller beyond that inspired by history, or by 
the remembrance of the kind Mends who reside in 
them. The only prominent exceptions within the 
compass of my experience were New Orleans and 
Boston — fer apart, it is true, but suggesting reminis- 
cences of Europe, either by the crooked picturesque- 
ness of their streets, or, as in New Orleans, by the 
foreign names and costume of the people, and the 
style of building. But Montreal combines, to Euro- 
pean eyes, all these sources of interest, and has 
features of its own which give it a character quite 
distinct from that of any other place on the American 
continent except Quebec. Let me not be accused of 
narrowness of mind and sympathy, or of an undue 
and unwarrantable feeling of nationality, if I avow 
that I experienced a sensation of pride and satis- 
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fiwtion^ after a six months' tour in a country where I 
was made to feel Ihat I was a *^ foreigner," on cmce 
again setting my foot upon British territory, upon 
seeing the familiar standard of England floating from 
the public buildings, and noticing the well-known 
red coats of the British soldiers who were doing duty 
in the streets. To pass from Rouse's Point to Cana- 
dian soil was like; crossing the Atlantic, in the 
differ^ice which it made in my patriotic sentiments 
— or prejudices, if they deserve the latter name* 
I felt almost as much at home in Montreal as if 
I had landed in Liverpool. To me the Canadians 
were Englishmen, not Americans. And one of the 
most noticeable things in Canada, with which a 
stranger can scarcely fail to be impressed before 
he has been a week in the country, is not exactly 
the antipathy but the estrangement which has sprang 
up between the people of the United States and 
those of the British possessions. During the last 
twenty years the line of moral and political demar- 
cation between the two seems to have been gradually 
lengthened and strengthened. The explanation is, 
that the less heavily the yoke of the mother country 
has been allowed to bear upon the colony, tie more 
affectionately the colony has clung to the old land, 
from whose best blood she has sprung, and by whose 
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gentle example she is governed. So &r from ex- 
pressing a desire for annexation to or inccwporation 
mi&. the United States^ tibe Canadians insist in the 
most fervid manner upon their s^M&rate and irre- 
concilable nationality. Not tmfrequentlyy when hard 
driven by idtra-Kepablican orators of the ^ Spread 
•Eagle ^ school^ they declare it to be far more proha- 
fcle, if ever a split take place m the XJnion^ or a war 
break out betwixt the United States and Great 
Britain^ that Yermont^ Maine^ Connecticnt, Rhode 
Island^ and Massachusetts will claim incorporation 
with the Canadas^ than that the Canadas will daim 
incorporaticm with the Republic of the Stars and 
Stripes^ and so inherit the heavy responsibilities of 
fJavery, without deriving any real advantage from 
association with ihe N<»*th. When an over-zealous 
American so far forgets his manners as to talk of 
annexation in the company of Canadians^ the reply 
not imfrequently takes the somewhat contemptuous 
turn that the Hudson is the natural boundary of 
Canada^ and that^ if annexation be either necessary 
-or desirable^ Canada may some day take the ini- 
tiative^ and seize upon Maine and the harbour of 
Portland. I have witnessed more than one Yankee 
so taken aback at the daring of the suggestion as 
to give up the struggle without any frirther parley. 
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except^ perhaps,' between two chaws or two whiffs, 
such slang phrase as ^^ I guess that's coming it 
strong — rayther !" or ** Brother Jonathan's not green 
enough to be done." 

Montreal, generally pronounced Montre-all, is one 
of the most ancient cities of North America, haying 
been founded in the year 1642. It contains a popu- 
lation of about 70,000. It is beautifiilly and solidly 
built of stone, and wears a general air and aspect 
of strength, befitting the climate. By the French 
Roman Catholics, who form nearly one-half of the 
population, it is called affectionately the " Ville 
Marie," or town of the Virgin Mary, and the names 
of its principal streets, derived from those of the 
Saints in the Romish Calendar, bear witness alike 
to the fervency and to the faith of its founders. 
The original Indian name, or rather that of the 
village on the site of which it is built, was 
Hochelaga, a name still given to it by poets, and 
by orators who desire to speak grandiloquently. Its 
French and British name of Montreal is derived 
from that of the large island in the St. Law- 
rence, on the southern base of which it is built, 
and in English ought properly to be Mount Royal. 
Its gray limestone embankments on the St. Lawrence 
— its long, substantial quays and wharves — its noble 
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cathedral with the two tall towers (the most im- 
posing-looking ecclesiastical edifice on the North 
American continent^ unless Mexico offer excep- 
tions) — its stately Market-hall of Bon Secours, a 
prominent object either in near or remote views 
of the city — its elegant public edifices, banks, nun- 
neries, monasteries, and churches — ^and, above all, 
the Victoria Tubular Bridge, the most gigantic work 
of science and enterprise on the habitable globe — 
all combine to render Montreal either important or 
picturesque, and to give it an enduring place in the 
memorj^ of all who visit it. 

, The island of Montreal, or the Royal Mountain, is 
about thirty miles long, and in some parts eight 
or nine wide, and rises in the centre to a height of 
about 900 feet It has been called from its fertility 
tlie Garden of Canada, but whether the compliment 
be deserved is matter of dispute among scientific 
agriculturists. Against the northern shore of the 
island beats the strong and turbid current of the 
Ottawa; and against the southern shore, where Mon- 
treal rears its busy streets, rushes the stronger and 
clearer current of the St. Lawrence. These power- 
fid streams unite about eighteen miles westward of 
the city, but refuse to commingle their waters until 
they have travelled beyond the mountain isle in their 
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progress towards Quebec. The bases of the mawat* 
tain are gradnallj being occupied bj the houses 
and villas of the wealthier inhabitants of McmtreaL 
In Bosemount — one of these — it was my good for* 
tune to enjoy for three weeks the generous hoqxitaUfy 
of the Hon. John Young — late one of the represents- 
aJtives of Montreal^ in the Canadian Parliament and 
Minister of Public Works — and to obtain throu^ 
his good offices a greater insight into the real con- 
dition o£ Canada^ and of the dty of Montreal^ than 
I could have procured without such aid in a much 
longer sojourn in the country. The view above 
Rosemounty towards th^ summit of the mountain^ 
stretches over a wide expanse of fertik country, and 
away to the Green Hills of Yermcmt and the State 
of New York, the St Lawrence rolling its majestic 
tide throng the valley, and sounding a music from 
the Ba{ads of Ladiine, nine miles distant, &r louder 
than the roar and rumble of the a(^oining dty. Its 
carrying and forwarding trade, as a port oompetbig 
with New Yoi^ for the European commerce of the 
Far West, constitutes the principal business of Mon*- 
treaL Ab such it possesses few manufitcturea; but 
it has a growing trade in potash and peariaah; and 
one more recently estaUished in those luxuries — so 
dear to the Anglo>-Saxon — bitter ale and porta; Its 
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^vrerage exports of potash and pearlash amount to 
about 30O^00O2L per aminm; and in the year 1857, 
they reached 400,0002. The fermers in the back 
woods, md in newly cleared or half cleared lands, 
add considerably to their resources by the sale of his 
portbn of thdr produce; ¥(xt the testing of the 
strength of these two valuable commodities, inspec- 
tors are appointed by the Goyernment. By the 
courtesy of one of these gentlemen, I was shown 
oyer the ^stabhshment whence all this agricultural 
wealth is distributed over the world, and initiated 
for the first time into the previously unsuspected 
mysteries of burnt timber and boiled ashes. 

The brewery and distillery recently established at 
Montreal, where there are no excisem^i to interfere 
with the manu&cture and increase the cost of the 
aorticles, are under the superintendence of proprietors 
who learned the mysteries of their art in London and 
Burton-upon-Trent, and who have succeeded in pro- 
ducing bitter ales &r superior to the Lager beer of 
the United States, and almost, if not quite equal, to 
the ales of Messrs. Bass or Allsop. 

Much has been done of late years to develop the 
capabilities of the harbour of Montreal, and when the 
Yictoria Tubular Bridge — ^already the pride and chief 
ornament of the dty — ^a»31 have been opened for the 
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traffic of the Grand Trunk Railway, it will become, 
to a larger extent than it is at present, the rival of 
New York and Boston. The idea of bridging the 
St. Lawrence River at Montreal is of older date 
than is generally known. The Honourable John 
Young was, perhaps, the nxost zealous and untiring 
in his endeavours to bring the subject prominently 
before the world. More than one engineer of emi- 
nence in America was referred to and consulted by 
him, before any steps were taken to bring the 
subject before the public. Surveys, examinations, 
and various reports resulted from these — differing, 
of course, somewhat in their details, but generaUy 
recommending timber structures similar to those 
invariably resorted to in the United States for 
bridging the great rivers. Nothing in connection 
with the Tubular Bridge had ripened into maturity 
until the project of the Grand Trunk Railway had 
been propounded and urged on by the Provincial 
Government in 1852. The Honourable Francis 
Hincks (being then Prime Minister and Inspector- 
General of Canada) and Mr. Young (being at the 
same time a member of his Administration), after 
several fruitless endeavours to interest the Imperial 
Government to aid in farthering their objects, which 
had in view the accomplishment of an international 
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railway, ext^iding from Halifax to llie western ex- 
tremity of Canada, ultimately resdved to invite 
private English capitalists to imdertake the great 
work of the Grrand Trunk Railway in so far, at 
least, as Canada was concerned* For this purpose 
the province undertook to provide thirty per cent, 
of the capital required; and with this impetus the 
Grand Trunk Railway assmned in due time the pro- 
portions of a palpable and beneficial £aict 

In July, 1853, Mr. Stephenson, the engineer^ 
visited Canada for the purpose of finally fixing the 
most eligible site, and determining the dimensions 
and general character of the Tubular Bridge; and, 
having conununieated his ideas to Mr. A. M. Ross, 
who, in accordance with them, prepared and arranged 
all the information required, the result, in a very 
little time, ,was the adoption of the structure now 
far advanced to completion, and which promises to 
be the greatest triumph of engineering skill of which 
either the Old World or the New can boast 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TO THE TOP OF BEL OSIL. 

Looking southwaxcb from Rose Mount, cm the snxm^ 
dope of the great hill of Montreal^ the most con- 
nocuous object in tiie dbtant landscape u the 
moontain of Bel (ESI, casamonij, bnt etrox^oiisly 
called Bel Isle. To iscale its heights, and vwt 
the lake near its smnmit, was an expedition 
which I &ncied wigjat he easily perfermed im 
SoQit, and back again in one day. The idea waa 
BO sooner mentioned than «»nted by my ezce^ 
lent host Near though the mountain lo<&ed# its 
iq[qparent proximity was the ^Eeet of the pore 
Canadian atmoqp^heie npon the eyes of one not 
accustomed to measure distances through such a 
transpar^it medium. Instead of being no more 
than nine or ten miles from the ciiy of Montreal 
as I had calculated, the nearest point of approach to 
Bel QSil was at the railway station of St Hilaire, 
seventeen miles from Longueil, on the opposite shore 
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of the St Lawr^ice. The river itself being nearly 
two miles wide^ and Rose Mount being two mSeB 
from the Montreal shore^ the distance to St. Hilaiie 
was9 according to all methods of comiHitation^ Euro- 
pean or Am^ican, twenty-one miles. From St 
Hikire to the ceiitre of Bel CEU was nine miles 
mcKre^ or thirty altogether from point to pomt 
Thus it was clearly out of the question to make the 
excursion cm foot Thirty miles out and thirty miles 
in^ ev^i if we had taken two days to the excursiim^ 
were too nsiany for pleasure* But the difficulty was 
overcome^ as most difficulties nuty be, by a little 
management The Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada kindly {J^u^ a iqpecial train to an4 from 
St Hilaire at (mr disposal, and our parfy of threet» 
Mr. Yoong, Mr. Andrew Robertsooiy solicitor and 
barrister (for l^al gaitiiemoi ocmibine both branches 
of the law in the United Stales and ike Colonies^ 
and myself, started to dine al freseo cm the ti^ 
c^ the momitain. The weather was propitious, and 
Canada is not in this respect like the Old Country. 
When day b^ins faronrably it ends favoorably, in 
ninefy-nine instances <mt of a hundred: so that a 
preconcerted picnie is mxt likely to be dii^arbed in 
Canada, as it is almost certain to be in any piort 
c£ the British Isles. 

V2 
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Our hamper^ thanks to the provident thought* 
fulness aiyl liberal reckoning up of our wants^ 
which only a kindly-hearted woman could have 
so well appreciated^ was abundantly stored with 
breads biscuits^ cheese^ sandwiches^ tongue, chickens, 
and beef; besides pale ale, pale brandy, cham- 
pagne, and sparkling Catawba* Not the smallest 
tninutiss were forgotten* Even tumblers, salt, and 
a corkscrew were included in the repertory. We 
had to cross the St Lawrence in a wherry, with 
two oarsmen, for it was a holiday; and the only 
morning steamer across to Longueil had taken its 
departure an hour before we were ready* It is 
only necessary to say of the passage across, thai 
we had to make it diagonally and so to double the 
distance, to allow for the strength and rapidity of 
the curr^it; and that any one who should advise 
^ future travdler to miss the steam ferry-boat, 
for the chance of any pleasure derivable from this 
more primitive method of passing the great river» 
would be a mauvais farceur, and a false friend. 
Arrived at Longueil, we found the steam up, and 
our train ready; and in less than three quarters 
of ^m hour were safely deposit^ at St. Hilaire, 
at the base of the mountain which loomed large 
before us, and promised us from its steep top a pro*^ 
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jspect to be enjoyed, and an appetite to be earned by 
hard exercise. Both of these blessings ^were duly 
appreciated at their appointed season. The road 
lay all the way from Longueil, through the flats of 
the St. Lawrence, and of its tributary, the Riche- 
lieu, the northern outlet of Lake Champlain. The 
country is as level as Lincolnshire, and so thickly 
studded with farms and villages, as to look as if 
it maintained a population of at least half a million. 
But these appearances are deceptive. The subdivi-» 
?5ion of the land, each family on its own plot, with 
the house in the centre, gives the idea of a population 
twenty times denser than it is ; and the soil itself, a 
hard clay, has been impoverished and well nigh ex- 
hausted of what original fertility it ever possessed 
by the bad farming of the habitans, consequent upon 
the perpetual parcelling and reparcelling of the land, 
and the non-employment of either capital or sciencQ 
to renew its over-taxed capabilities. It is Old France 
repeated over again in New France. The ignorant 
husbandry, the unwise attachment to the paternal 
nest, or pig-hole, as the case may be, in preference 
to better spots of earth at a hundred, fifty, or even 
twenty miles distance ; and a limpet-like contentment 
with poor diet, aijd the enjoyment of the good that 
Fate and Chance provide on the original rock, in 
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preference to a greater good to be fonnd b&uc off — all 
9eem to combine to keep the country poor^ and 
to prove the ineradicable tendencies of race and 
religion. Of late years there has been a slight int- 
provement; a few Scotdi and English fermers havii^ 
found d^ir way into the valley^ and introduced a 
better system of husbandry. But owing to the 
smallness of the farms^ and their ccmstant tendency 
to grow smaller firom gen^*ation to generation^ the 
good example has not been of the efficacy that might 
have been expected under other circumstances. Yet 
superficially considered^ a congeies of happier-looking 
communities than those which occupy the valley of 
the Richelieu is not easily to be found. Socialism 
without communism; contentment willing to sink 
raliier than exert itself; a poor lot on earth, cheered 
by the hope o£ a happier lot in heaven ; — such seem 
the characteristics of the place, and of the good> 
docilcj honest, and amiable people. Their great 
defect is that they lack above all things what Ae 
homely Scotch proverb calls ^^a spice of the devil 
in them to keep the devil out" 

Arrived at St. Hilaire, our first difficulty was how 
we shoidd manage to carry oiu* provisions to the Usf 
of the mountain. The road was rough, ste^j <5iiv 
cuitoos, and long; and thon^ the crest of Bd OB^ 
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seemed but two miles off, it was in reality near 

np(m nine. To cany &e {^oyender onnelves would 

baye been to make too much toil of a small pleasure^ 

and a stout guide fit for the duly and willing to 

undertake it upon a saint's day and a boHday, was 

not easily to be found in a country wbere sucb festi- 

Tals were bighly venerated and greatly enjoyed. 

After nearly an bour's inquiry we heard of an old 

farmer who bad a cart and a pony, who would drive 

us up as far as the lake; an ancknt Jean Baptiste^ 

as Norman in bis dress, bis speech, liis aspect, and 

bis ideas, as if we had fallen in with him in one of 

the remote villages beyond Rouen <Hr Caen. But 

we took him and were glad of him, not for Ihe sake 

of our legs, for we preferred walking to riding; but 

for the sake of the j»rovisions, which we amid not 

otherwise convey. Besides his pony was lame, and 

bis cart had no springs; and so by walking, we were 

not only merciful to his beast, but to our own bones. 

The road skirted the bases of the bill, and the ascent 

was gradual for three or four miles, in the course 

of which we passed a great numb^ of small but 

comfbrtaUe-looking &rm-houses, many gardens and 

ordiards, principally of apple-trees, bearing the 

fanous pomtnes pises of Canada. We also passed 

many groves of wild mi^^ the finest trees by tl^ 
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Toad side, having each the well-known wounds, and 
the rude trough on the ground, to catch the juice 
that flows in the early spring when they are tapped, 
• and of which the habitam manufacture a very ex^- 
cellent sugar for home consumption. Indeed in 
most of the Northern and Western States of the 
,Union and throughout Canada, the maple is exten- 
sively used for this purpose, and is not only one of 
the most abundant and useful, but most beautiful 
trees of the country. It is lovely alike in^ spring, 
summer, and autumn. In autumn more especially, 
it glows and glitters with its gold and crimson 
leaves, illuminated by the first touch of frost, and 
lights up the whole landscape with a glory of colour 
unknown in Europe. 

Leaving Jean Baptiste, his cart, his pony, our 
hamper, and two dogs, which had persisted in 
following us all the way from St. Hilaire, to await 
.our return on the shore of the lake, we started alone 
through the pine woods for about a mile and a half 
to the summit of the mountain. The lake, which 
is about two miles in circumference, and discharges 
its overflow in a small brook that runs down the side 
of the moimtain towards St Hilaire, fills the hollow 
of what seems to have once been the crater of a 
volcano, and though shallow on its banks, is said to 
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h^ of great depth In the centre, and to abound with 
very excellent trout. 

The grass had not begun to show itself, and there 
were conjsiderable drifts and wreaths of snow in the 
pine woods, and in the shaded recesses of the hills, 
but in the glades where the sunshine could pene- 
trate, and wherever there was a southern aspect, the 
anemones were peeping out among the pine spiculae 
and the dead leaves of the last autumn. As we 
clomb higher and higher, we left the pine woods 
behind us for the bare, hard rock, and at last stood 
upon the wind-beaten summit of Bel CEil, Here, in 
the clear sunshine, we indulged our eyes with a 
goodly prospect. We were in the centre of a circle 
of at least 100 miles in diameter, and could see on 
the far horizon a majestic panorama of a thousand 
hiUs, the indented rim of the great basin, in the 
hollow of which pierced up our mountain top, 
a solitary cone. To the south and west stretched 
the green hills of Vermont, and the higher peaks 
-of Lake Champlain ; and to the north and east the 
Jong Laurentian range which forms the only bul- 
^wark between Lower Canada and the polar blasts 
that sweep from Hudson's Bay and the Arctic Circle. 
The broad St Lawrence wound its way through the 
.prospect like a river of gold ; — joined by the Riche- 
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Hen, a smaller but equally brilliant tliread in die 
mazy web of beauty. Montreal^ with the twin towerB 
of its cathedral and the tin roofe and spires ci its 
numerous churches and ecclesiastical bcdldisgs glit- 
tered like a fidry dty at the base of its own moon- 
tain; while at every point in the nearer prospect 
<m which the eye happened to rest mi^t be caught 
the shimmer of a tin-covered spire^ and undemeadi 
and around it a village, seemingly no larger than 
a witfp's nest or an ant-hill. It seemed from that 
height, looking ov^ a country rather bare of trees, 
that here was the abode of a civilization as anckat 
as that of China, and that the population in those 
countless hamlets, bourgs, and villages, too numerous 
to subsist only by agriculture, must have long ago 
had recourse to trade and manufactures to provide 
themselves with the means of subsistraice. But the 
standard of living is not everywhere so high as in 
our bread, beef, and beer consuming England. . The 
French Canadian can live happily on a diet upon 
.which an Englishman would either starve or be* 
come a red republican. But if &e En^ishman can 
conquer the world upon his hi^ diet, he does not 
always conquer that which is still better — as aH 
philosophms infiprm us — a contented miiuL 

Reflections connected widi man or his works weie. 
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hawereTy not those which were predominant in my 
nund after the first impression of the scene had 
worn away* As I stood on the mountain t<^^ lo(4c- 
ing np and down the course of llie St. Lawrence, 
I could not refram from carrymg mj imagination 
hack to the day when the peak of Bel CEil was 
a small island in the middle of as large a lake as 
Ontario, and when that great system of inland seas, 
comm^ocing at Superior and ending with Ontario 
at the Thousand Isles, extended to Quehec ; wh^i 
tlie Falls of Niagara did not exist, and when tl» 
leyel of Lake Erie was the level of the waters all 
the way to the gulf of St Lawrence* 

It is scarcely possible to look down from Bel (Eil 
upon the immense flat alluvial basin from which it 
rraes in solitary grandeur, wiHiout commg to the 
conclusion that at an early period in the history of 
our planet the Laurentian range <m the one side, 
and the hills of Lake Champlain and Vermont on 
the other, were the landward barriers of a lake 
nearly 300 miles in length and seventy or eighty in 
beadth^ — and of which the shcHres all round were on 
the level of Goat Island at the Falls of Niagara* 

After descendii^ from the crest of the hill, and 
winding our way badk through the pine woods to th^ 
lake, at the shores of which we had 1^ our car* 
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we found Jesn Baptiste keeping watch and ward over 
our provisions. We selected a sheltered spot for otir 
picnic on the bank of the little stream that carries 
the overflow to the valley, and here having spread our 
cloth and unpacked our hamper, we commenced 
operations. A few stragglers gathered about us to 
learn what we were going to do ; but when they saw 
the solemnity and importance of the business that 
was to occupy us, they politely withdrew, and Jean 
Baptiste along with them. Not so the two dogs 
which had followed us from St. Hilaire. They 
knew by a sense keener than that of sight that 
there were fowls and beef in the hamper, and were 
contented to take their chance of the bones if 
nothing better offered. Neither of these animals 
understood a word of English ; but their comprehen- 
sion of French was perfect. The one of them was 
tolerably well fed, and manifested his contempt of 
bread and biscuit by a perfect immobility of every 
part of his body, his tail excepted, which wagged, 
♦^iVbn, je voxis remercie^^ quite as intelligibly as a 
tongue could have spoken it. The other dog had 
not only no contempt for bread, but an insatiable 
love of it To him bread or bare bone was alike 
acceptable. He was as lean as if he had tasted 
Nothing for a month ; and his behaviour, during 
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oar repast^ contrasted with that of his coinpamon> 
affi>rded us an amount of amusement greater than 
any &rce upon the stage could have given us. To 
throw a piece of bread into the stream and to see the 
lean dog leap after it and chase it down the current, 
while the fat dog looked on with philosophic con^ 
tempt ; to throw him the skeleton of a fowl, and se^ 
him gulp bone after bone with one sharp and deci- 
sive crunch, as if it had been firm flesh ; and to give 
him a piece more than usually large, and watch him 
jump with it over the stream, and retire into a 
comer under a tree, about twenty yards off^ to 
devour it in the seclusion of private life, were but a 
few of the varieties of recreation which the good 
dog afforded us — his companion all the while look-» 
ing at him with lazy, but undisguised contempt. But 
the crowning absurdity, at which we laughed till 
the tears actually trickled dovm our cheeks, was 
when in despair of satisfying the cravings of the 
animal by anything smaller than a half quartern 
loaf, we solemnly presented him with that article un-^ 
cut: He eyed it for a moment wistfully ; and then 
suddenly turning round with a low howl of sorrow^ 
mingled with indignation, that he should be so in- 
sulted, leaped over the stream, and took his station, 
within sight, but far off, where he barked and howled^ 
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as if his heart were hrokeiu We whistled to him, 
and called to him in yain. His pride was hurt He 
was not to be soodied or ccmciliated* At last we 
threw him half the leg of a fowl as a peace-offering. 
He accepted it^ and came back to ns gulj, as if 
nothing had happened. Three or four small slices ci 
bread were next gir^i to him, and taken ; wl^n as 
an experiment npon hk canine nature, we for the 
second time presented him with a whde loaf. The 
result was the same as brfore. He was offended 
at the idea that we should consider him so ^bt- 
tonous as to accept it, and bounded off with a re- 
proachful moan, to his former place of pemtence and 
seclusion, where he howled dol^ullj, and refused to 
be comforted, even by the wing of a chidcen. 

Jean Baptii^ shook his head. ^^ You hare giren 
that dog food enough in one day to last a man for a 
week.'' And as he himself up to ihis time had had 
no share in the repast, his critidsm was donbtleas 
intended as a reminder. Whether or not, it was 
so received. Jean Baptiste had his full share of Ae 
solid contents of our han^r, and half a bottle e£ 
champagne to boot — a liquor which he declared he 
had never tasted before. When told that it came 
&om France^ he held up his with«*ed hands, and 
erclahned — 
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" Le eher pays ! que je ne verrai jamais ! ^ He 
begged to be allowed to keep the empty bottles as 
souvenirs of our excursion^ and especially the bottle 
that had come from France* ^^That," said he^ 
" shall have the place of honour on my mantel-shelf, 
lit bash St. HOawe:' 

And so we returned as we came, the two dogs 
following us to the village, and ibd lean one looking 
as lean as ever, frisking sometimes before and some- 
times behind, the happiest dog that day in aQ 
Christendom. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

Forsaking the Grand Trunk Railway for the beauti- 
ful scenery of the St Lawrence — ^most magnificent 
of all the rivers of North America — and having 
engaged our state rooms on board the steamer 
Napoleorty we — that is, myself and Mr. Young — 
left that city for Quebec on a lovely afternoon 
in early May. In compliment to the French 
Canadians, whose sympathies with France are 
not yet utterly extinct, one of the two principal 
vessels on this line has been named the Napoleon 
afi«r the Emperor of the French. The other, in 
compliment to their liege lady and mistress — ^under 
whose mild and beneficent sway they enjoy an 
infinitely greater amoimt of freedom than could ever 
have fallen to their lot under the domination of 
their mother country, which, continually changing 
its form of government, from a limited Monarchy 
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to a limited Republicanism, and finally to an nn* 
limited Despotism, has always escaped what it most 
desired, a rational and well-defined liberty — ^has been 
named the Victoria. The Napoleon^ on which wd 
steamed, was an admirable boat; and there being 
neither snags nor sawyers in the St. Lawrence, not 
a reckless captain, and a still more reckless negro 
crew to work her, we had no such fears for our 
safety as those who travel on the Mississippi^ the 
Alabama, or the Ohio, must always entertain, more 
or less* From six o'clock, when we embarked, until 
midnight, when we turned into our berths, the time 
passed both pleasantly and profitably, for my com- 
panion knew all the intricacies, all the history, and 
all the beauty of the St. Lawrence, and had done 
more by his single energy to improve its navigation, 
deepen its shallows, and make it the first commercial 
river of the continent, than any other man in 
America. As we left Montreal, the tin-covered 
domes, steeples, and roo& of its cathedrals, chnrchesi 
convents, and monasteries gleamed brightly in the 
rays of the setting sun ; and when evening fell, as 
if by one stroke, upon the landscape, without th6 
intervention of that lingering twilight to which 
Englishmen are accustomed at home, the whole 
firmament was suddenly irradiated by the cortts a* 
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tiQiis of the AnrcNra Bofealis* It was so vivid ie 
its bdghtiiess^ and ao rafndlj chaogeibl in its Inna — 
from gre^n to red, amber and jRurpIe, and back agwi 
lliraiigb the whcde gamut of colour, that the scen^rj 
of the riv^ was for a while edipsed by the grander 
mxnBty of the skies. By thai glorious ligjit o«r 
iroyage down the St Iiawrence became a kind of 
triumi^al processioB in which the heavens as well 
as the earth and the wators seemed to bear tl»r 
part* 

The Canadians on board paid no particular attest* 
iioa to the magnificenoe of the spectacle, wUdt was 
doubtless too familiar to tlieir eyes to excite ikt 
wonder and ddight which it created in mine, that 
had never, in the more watery cUme of En^aad, 
behehl such i^l^adour. It seemed as if the baim^rs 
of Etemify were waved in the dear Une firmament 
by allelic hands, and as if aerial hosts of seraphmi 
and d^mbim were doing batde in some great nn- 
definable canse of liberty and right; or, perhiqps — 
Jbr imagination was unusoally vagrant at the tinie, 
and roamed whither it j^ased — ^these dectric ebulli- 
tions were bnt the tentacaba <^ the great Earth- 
Monster floating in the Ocean of Space, as the 
aaednssB float in the dear waters of the Western 
Seas. Nay, mi^ th^ not be the respiratioiKS of 
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that saUime Mother and Bona Dea, upon whose 
ejodermls man is bat an insect, and his proudest 
wori^s but the scraping and piling up ol the exuda- 
li<»is of her cuticle ? 

But after a time — ^for admiration^ however greats 
requires novelty to feed upon — ^this sublime q>ectacle 
did not take such entire possession of the mind as 
to ^ut out altogether that of the majestic river on 
whose bosom we floated^ nor cause us to forget that 
its never-changing current, rolling rapidly to Ae 
sea, was the dramage of the larger portion of a 
continent. The river, which is from a mile and a 
half to two miles wide, is studded with many islands, 
some of than large and fertile. At every three 
leagues on either shore, in a prominait positiOB, to 
be easily seen of all who pass up or down the river, 
is built a church of the well-known style of archi- 
tecture so familiar to all who have ever traveled in 
France, the only difference being the invariable tin 
spire, or dome, which gives such peculiar pic* 
turesqueness to the eccledastical buildings of Canada. 
These churches indicate the religious zeal and pety 
of the French Bconan Catholic colonists of eariy 
times, who made the most ample provision tor tk^ 
religicHi of the people when they first took possest* 
sion of the country. They called it New France, 
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and endowed the Church with broad lands and 
ample revenues, upon the model and example of 
Old France, ere the ploughshare of the Reyolu- 
tion passed over the land, half-burying the Church 
and wholly burying the aristocracy. The fiurms of 
the habitansy and their neat white houses, are thickly 
strewn on both banks of the river ; and the lights 
from the windows, shining in the darkness as we 
journeyed rapidly along, conveyed the idea that we 
were passing through a densely-peopled and highly 
prosperous country — an idea far different from that 
which takes possession of the traveller on the Mis- 
sissippi, who by night or by day sees more frequent 
signs of the rude, untrodden wilderness, and the 
dismal swamp, than of the abodes of free men and 
the haunts of an active commerce. 

As regards the St. Lawrence itself, familiarity- 
with it breeds no contempt. On the contrary, the 
more it is known the more it is admired. Without 
exaggeration, it may be called the chief and prince 
of all the rivers of the world. If it be presumed 
that its real sources are to be sought in the mul- 
titudinous, and often nameless, streams that rise in 
the wildernesses of the Far West, and that have 
poured the rainfall and the thaws of thousands of 
years into the three great holbws which form the 
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Lakes of Superior, Michigan, and Huron, We shall 
find the true commencement of the St Lawrence at 
the place where the combined waters of these in- 
land seas force their passage to the lower levels of 
Eastern Canada on their way to the ocean. This^ 
is at Samia, in Canada West, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Huron. The stream at this point 
is called the St. Clair River. After running a 
course of about forty miles imder this name, it dis- 
charges itself into the small Lake of St. Clair ; 
whence, again seeking an outlet, it takes the alias 
of the Detroit River. Running for about twenty- 
five miles further, it fills up another great hollow 
in the earth and forms a fourth inland sea, called 
Lake Erie, 18 fathoms deep and 664 feet above 
the level of the ocean. At the eastern extremity 
of this lake the overflow, hastening ever onwards^ 
to the Atlantic, finds a channel which is called the 
Niagara. The stream, flowing swiftly but equably 
for fifteen miles, froths up suddenly into the Rapid? 
as it approaches the celebrated Falls, and thence 
dashes itself in foam and spray into the noblest 
cataract in the world. Afber its precipitous descent 
of 160 feet, it rushes for three miles so furiously 
that at one part of the narrow channel, a little 
below the Suspension Bridge, the middle of the 
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stream is ten feet higher than its two sides — a 
yeritable mountain of waters. Growing cahner as 
it runs, and as the channel widens, it discharges it- 
self into a fifth great hollow, which it fills, and 
thus forms Lake Ontario. It is only at its outlet 
from this magnificent sheet of water, which is 100 
fethoms deep and 235 feet above the level of the 
sea, that it receives at the "Thousand Isles" the 
name of the St. Lawrence, by which it is known 
in all its fixture course of 750 miles. 

Including the chain of lakes by which it is fed, 
the course of the St Lawrence is upwards of 2,500 
miles. Its chief affluents, besides the myriad streams 
thiat originally formed the gigantic bulk of Lake 
Superior, are the Genessee, which falls into Lake 
Ontario ; the Ottawa, which mingles with it to the 
south-west of Montreal ; and the Saguenay, a deep, 
dark river, with high precipitous banks, which unites 
with it below Quebec The Lakes, the Rapids, the 
Falls, and the Islands of the St. Lawrence add to 
the multifariousness of its attractions, and render it 
immeasurably superior to the Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, or any other river of North America for 
grandeur and beauty. Indeed, there is no aspect 
under which a river may be regarded in which Ae 
St Lawrence is not pre-eminent But, like every- 
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iking ehe in the world, it has its impor&ctHins. Ik 
Ihd first ]^ce, it is liable to be closed fi>r half d» 
year by the ice. A disadirantage such as this, man's 
energy and skill are, unfortunaidy, not able to 
remedy. Its reme<Uable defects commence at the 
extremity of Lake Erie, where it overflows into 
Lake Ontario, to the lower level of its fature coorsa 
The Falls of Niagara, which render it so beautiM 
in Ae eyes of the lover of Nature, ^ve it no 
dharm in those dP the merchant who sees his way 
to a profitable trade in agricultural produce with 
the great corn and wheat growing States of the 
American Union that border upon the great lakes 
of the West. But this commercial d^sct has been 
parliJly r^nedied. The Wdland Canal, twenly- 
ei^t miles in length, has been constnurted; and 
1Ju?o«Lgh its imrrow channel a com-laden vessel 
from Chicago has already made the whole voyage 
firom that city to our Eki^ish Liverpool without 
transhipment of cssrffk For vessels of 400 toss 
Ihe Falls oi Niagara are virtually non-existent The 
question remains, smd will speedily have to be de- 
cided, wheth^ they cannot be rendered non-exis- 
te^ commercially, for vessels of 1,000 tons burdea 
and upwards. The solutiim of this question is the 
<kepemng and widening "of die W^and Canal-^a 
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costly work no doubt^ but one which must be ac- 
complished if Canada is to derive all her rightful 
advantages from her admirable geographical posi- 
tion, or to hold up her head on an equality with 
the United States. The cost will be large, but will 
be met either by private enterprise or by Govern- 
ment encouragement, unless the whole trade of this 
vast region, seeking its market in Europe, is to be 
permitted to pass over the Erie Canal and through 
the United States, instead of through Canada and 
the St. Lawrence, its natural outlets. 

The next obstruction to the navigation occurs at 
.Dickenson's Landing, 120 miles beyond Kingston 
and the Thousand Isles, at the first Rapids. The 
beauty and grandeur of these and the whole series 
of Rapids between the Thousand Isles and Mon- 
treal will be more particularly described here- 
after. At this place the Rapids run for nearly 
twelve miles ; and the diflSculties they place in the 
way of the up-stream navigation have been sur- 
mounted by a canal from Dickenson's Landing to 
Cornwall, at the head of an outspreading of the river 
called Lake St. Francis. The next interruption 
occurs at the Rapids between Lake St. Francis and 
Lake St. Louis, to surmoimt which the Beauhamois 
canal has been constructed. From this point to the 
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jthird and last series of Rapids at Lachine, within 
nine miles of Montreal, no difficulty occurs. The 
Lachine Canal admits vessels of a burden much 
greater than the Welland Canal can accommodate. 
The remaining obstruction to the navigation arises 
from a totally different cause, the shallowness of the 
river, where it widens out to the Lake St. Peter. 
This lake, which in one place is nearly fifteen miles 
broad, acted, tmtil the works for its improvement 
were undertaken, as an effectual bar to the direct 
ocean commerce of Montreal, except by tranship- 
ment. In the year 1843 the Canadian Government 
commenced the construction of a ship canal through 
the centre of the shallows. The work was continued 
until 1847, when it was temporarily abandoned. In 
1850 the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, im- 
pressed with the importance of the work, applied to 
the Government for authority to complete it The 
power was granted, and the necessary l^slative 
provision made for the cost and maintenance of the 
improvements. In five years the channel through- 
out the whole length of the lake was deepened five 
feet; and in the summer of 1857 a depth of seven 
feet greater than the original bed of the lake had 
been attained. " The magnitude of the work," says 
the Hon. John Yoimg, on behalf of the Montreal 
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Harbour CommiMOPers, ^will be seen wbea it k 
ooonderedtbit the deqtennig extends over adirtmoe 
of eighty ndles; tbat dredging bas actaallj been 
done over twenty-lbar miles^ tbe widtk of die 
cfaannel dredged being now^re less than 300 feet ; 
and that about 4^250,000 cubic yards of excaTia* 
tion have been remoyed £nom the bed of the lake 
and river, and carried off and dropped at dirtanoeB 
averagii^ more than a ndle." The dtject of aU 
these works is to a£S»rd free ^ress fixHU and ingress 
to the St Lawr^ice and Lake Ontario, axMl the great 
lakes of the Wert, to vea^ls drawing twenty feet of 
water — a work which, when accomplished, will not 
only divert from New York a vast amount of trade 
that now finds its way thither, bat whidi will laigdy 
aid in developing ihe resources of Iowa, Whcondn, 
Minnesota, Mk^gan, Canada West, and the yet 
almost desert and untrodden r^ons of the Bed 
RiFer and the Saskatchewan. 

But how to Kv^M or ov^rome the impediments to 
trade and navigation caused by the climate, aid. the 
imprisonment of the great current of the river under 
the ioe 1^ an almost Siberian winter? That difficult 
is not to be entirely conquered. Tlrare is w$ 
vmnbiy that man can apply. B^t the dS&mky doM 
not aiect Ae St Lawrenoe alone, £ir it extends even 
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t& die Hudson River and to Lake CfaamplaiB^ whidk 
are nearly, if nc* entirely, valneless to commepcey 
during tlie greater part of the winter and eiriy 
q[)ring. 

Bnt eren h^*e the same fiu*HUghted wkdom whi(& 
has been the canse of snch improTesnesits in the St. 
Lawr^ice — ^improvements advocated and carried on 
amid every kind of discourag^nent and difficulty — r 
has se&a the opportunity of aiding in the development 
of die country. The Hudson and Lake Champlain 
are less affected by the frosts than die St Lawrence* 
From Cac^hnawaga, nine miles west of Montreal, 
aid nearly opposite to Ladiine, to die nordiem 
extremity of Lake Champlain, is a distance of no 
more than twenty miles. A corn-laden vessd from, 
the rich lands around Lake Superior, if prevented by 
the sev^ty of die winter from proceeding beyond 
Montreal, might have the chances to a later period 
of the year of sailing down Lake Ohamj^un, and 
thence to the Hudson and to die ocean, provided 
there was a ship canal from Canghnawaga to Rouse's 
Point The state of New York — wise eiKW^ to see 
not only the importai»% of connecting the Hudson 
with Lake Erie by means of the Erie Canal, bujt 
with Lake Champlain — constructed a canal aome 
years ago, effecting t^ j«UK^<m at the sovtbem end 
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of the lake. This canal is sixty-five miles in length, 
]>ut only admits vessels of eighty tons. But the 
link between Caughnawaga and the northern ex^ 
tremity of the lake, in British territory, would more 
effectually unite the St. Lawrence, and consequently 
Lake Ontario, with the Hudson. This project has 
been put prominently forward by Mr, Young, and, 
there being no engineermg impediments, the only 
real objection raised against it is the expense. But 
this objection will disappear ; and, it is all the more 
important that it should, not only for the sake of the 
trade of the St. Lawrence, but for that of all Canada 
-r— deprived by geographical circumstances of the 
Erie Canal — and, by the easy, good-natured ignor- 
ance of the late Lord Ashburton, of the harbours in 
the territory of Maine, which, by every consideration 
of geography, trade, politics, and natural right, ought 
to have belonged to it 

How necessary it is for Canada and the friends of 
Canada to stir in all matters relating to the improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence and to the harbour of 
Montreal may be understood by the instructions to 
Messrs. Childe, M* Alpine, and Kirkwood, the civil 
engineers appointed by the iHarbour Commissioners 
of Montreal to examine and report on the subject : — 
** Although the magnificent canals on the St Law- 
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rence are in perfect order, and have been in opera- 
ration since 1849, with a system of railways also in 
operation for two years, running from Quebec, and 
connecting with all points south and west, yet, up to 
the close of 1856, the St Lawrence route had only 
succeeded in attracting fifteen per cent, of the West- 
em Canadian and Western United States' trade, 
eighty-five per cent of that trade passing through 
the Erie Canal and over the railways of the State 
of New York." 

All these matters, and many others, I studied that 
night upon the St Lawrence. At seven in the mom^ 
ing, with a clear bright sky above us, we arrived 
within sight of Cape Diamond and the imposing 
fortifications of Quebec. By half past seven we had 
passed Wolfe's Landing and the Heights of Abraham, 
where the battle was fought that decided the fortunes 
of America ; and at eight were safely landed in the 
quaintest and most remarkable city of the New 
World. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

QUEBEC. 

To Quebec bekmgs ike distmetion of being the most 
antiqae, the Biost qoaint, the most ptetnresqne^ and 
in many respects^ both historical and strmtegieal, the 
iBoet important city on the North American eon- 
tin^t; and^ before attempting either to de8crQ)e it 
or to record the reflections excited by it& sb^ular 
hi^ry^ a few words on the very doubtful point of 
ihe origin of its name may neither be unioterestbig 
nor inappropriate. The names both c^ Canada and 
of Quebec have Icmg puzzled etymologists, and^ ram- 
pant> fiery, and ungovernable as may be the ety- 
mological hobby — SL very Pegasus careering through 
all the sciences, and through all knowledge^ssKred 
and profane, ancient and modem — it cannot be 
denied that inquiries into the derivations of words 
and names of places, if fairly conducted, may con- 
duce to instruction, and throw new light upon old 
subjects, both in the highways and byways of History 
and Literature. 
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Tlie name of Canada is suj^tosed by one class of 
etymologists to have been derived from the l^>a- 
Biards, and by a second firom the native Indians. 
Fadier H^omepin^ a Jesuit writer^ states that the 
Spaniards first discovered Canada — a very doubt* 
fnl point; however — and that, finding nothing on 
the coasts that came up to their expectations or 
exdted their cupidity, they called it the '^Capo di 
Nada^" or **Cape Nothing,** whence, by abbrevia- 
tion, Canada. Charlevoix, a later French writer, 
repeals the story, and adds that the natives of 
Gasp^ on the St Lawrence, were in the habit of 
repeating to the French navigators of the days of 
Jacques Cartier, the real discoverer <^ the St Law- 
r^ice aiMl of Canada, two words which they had 
picked up from the Spanish adventurers of an earlier 
date, ^^Aca nada,** c^ ^^ Nothing here;" and that 
the French mistook thdr expression and imagined 
that the name of the country was Acanada> or 
Canada. The French have laid no claim to the 
wfM*d, though it may be mentioned as sii^ular that 
in the Walloon country of Belgium, and in ike 
Beighbouring French territory, where the same dia- 
lect is spoken, a potato is called a Canada. But the 
Indiaa derivation seems the most probable. Both 
CQ the Canadian and the New York side of the St 
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Lawrence occur Indian names of places of which 
the word Caugh is the leading syllable. Thus, 
opposite Lachin is Caugh-na-waga, or the Village 
of the Rapids, Caugh-na-daigha, or Canandaigua, 
in the county of Genessee, in the State of New 
York ; and Onon-daugha, or Onondaga in the same 
State. Caugh-na-daugh, pronounced by the Iro- 
quois Indians Cah-na-dah, signifies a village of 
liuts, or a town ; and the w^ord seems to have been 
adopted by the French in the time of Jacques Car- 
tier. Wherever they found an Indian village in 
their intercourse with the natives &om Gadp^ to 
Sault St. Louis, they asked its name, and were 
invariably answered Gaugh-na-daugh, and thence 
believed that the word was the name of the whole 
country. 

Whether this be or be not the true solution is 
now difficult, and perhaps impossible, to decide; 
but it seems fortunate that so large and fine a 
country has a good and sounding name of its own, 
whencesoever it may have been derived. In this 
respect, as well as in some others, Canada has an 
^vantage over the *^ United States of America" — 
a phrase which designates, but does not name, the 
country. And equally difficult is it to know whence 
eame the name of Quebec. The Iroquois - Indians 
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called the place Staugh-Daugh-Cona, or Stadacona J 
and the Hurons, a small remnaat of whom still 
lingers in the /neighbourhood, called it Tia-ton-ta- 
rili, or the *^ place of the narrows." Champlain, who 
has given his own name to the large and beautiftd 
lake that lies between the St Lawrence and the 
I^udson, says that the word Quebec is of Indian or 
Algonquin origin, and signifies a ^^ strait** Charle- 
voix, who wrote nearly a century after Champlain, 
repeats the statement; but therliidians themselves 
deny that there is any such word in their language 
or dialects, and universally agree that it is of French 
origin. La Potherie, who wrote on the discoveries 
of Jacques Cartier, relates that the Norman crew 
of that distinguished navigator, on catching the first 
glimpse of the imposing Promontory of .Cape Dia- 
mond, on which the citadel of Quebec now stands, 
exclaimed, *^ Quel bee ! " — ^what a beak ! or promon- 
tory — and hence the name. But although this deri- 
vation seems improbable, if not absurd, it leads in- 
quiry towards Normandy, and to the early settlers 
in New France, as Canada was then called, as to 
the true source of the word. As there is a town 
called Caudebec on the Seine — as there is the 
Abbey of Bec-Hallouin, in Normandy — ^may there 
not have been some hamlet, bourg, fief, or castle> 
VOL. IL n 
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Hamad Quebec, of which the name was traasferred 
to the New World by some immigraHt Korman ad* 
yenturer and native of the place ? This sopporitkm 
waa at one tinie greatly fitrengtiiened by the dis* 
oorery of a mutilated seal of the &moas William 
de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, in the reign of Henry 
Y. of En^and. This seal, engraved m Edm0n^ 
$UmiM Heraldry y bears in the legend the distinct 
gjUablea ^^ Quebec " and ^^ Suffolchiis; " and, as &e 
greater portion of the legend is br<^€n oC tibe ^ip 
was due conjectuxaUy jiopplied:— SiomLOX Wsi^ 
UMaa Wi XA. PoiJE, Goions SuFFOixiHiiB, Doiokss 
M Haicbdbt, bt be Qusbbc. ^This," £ayji the 
wtxter in Hawkins' excellent ^^ Picture of Qaei)ec,'^ 
pdblidied in that city in 18S4, '^proves beyond dovH 
thtft Quebec was ^ to^wn, castle, barony, or domain, 
whidi the power&l Earl of Suffiilk either hdd 
m his owa ri^, or as Governor ibr ihe £ing 
in JSTocxoandy, or aome o&er of Ae Englk^ pos* 
sessioBS in France." But, though there was no 
doubt in tl^ mind of the local historiaa, there 
woidd, p^haps, have been a very considerable 
do^bt had he oonsolted ^^ Dugdale'^ Baronage " &r 
t^ tides of WiUiam de la Pole. Isl voL iL, page 
1^6, of the Mo edition of 1675-6, occurs tl» feUow-- 
iag passage: — ^^^In 4 Henry V. tins Willram w»» 
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retained by indentures to serre the King in hif 
wars of France wiA thirfy men-at-arms, whereof 
hiHKielf to be <»», five knights, twenty-fonr esqcdre^ 
and ninety archers. * * * In remnneralaon of 
i/Hbioh and other services, he ihen obttoned a grai£t 
to himself and tiie heirs male of his body of the 
Castles c£ Hahbos and BBBQgEHEC, ^iih thdr ap^ 
pnrteimnces, as also of all the fees and inheritances 
which Sir Fulke Pagnell, Knight, possessed with** 
in the duchy of Normandy, being then of the 
yeariy value of three thousand and five hundred 
scutes." 

Thus it appears that WilHam de la Pole was Lord 
o£ Brequebec and not of Qitebec, awl this explana- 
tion ffli^ests that on the mutilated seal Ihe first 
syHidble (Bre) may have been broken off. Bre- 
quebec, or, as it is now called Bricquebec, is a 
^^'ila^ eiglit miles fix)m Valognes, in Normandy, 
betwe^i Cherbourg and St Malo, and possesses 
the rums of an ancient castle, wilh a lofty donjon 
keep, eighty feet high. It was taken fixmi ^ 
&nfily 43f ^ Payndl, Pagai^, or Paisael, after the 
battle of Agincourt, and bestowed by Henry V. on 
tiie Earl of Suffolk, as stated in Dugdale. So the 
etymdbgy founded upon the auUiority of the im-^ 
peife^ seal must fall to the ground; and we nutft 

B % 
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jeither look for some other French to^n, cdstle^ 
or bourg named Quebec without the "Bre," or 
the " Bric," or discover a more probable derivation* 

It appears that an fearly French writer, Le Pere 
du Creux, writes the word in Latin, — Kebeccum; 
and that, in Major Wally's "Journal of the Ex- 
pedition against Canada under Sir William Phipps, 
in 1690," the place is called Cabeck. Is not the 
last-mentioned the real clue, after all, to the diffi- 
culty? The western extremity of the long pro- 
Jntiontory of which the citadel of Quebec forms the 
eastern termination is called Carouge, an abbrevia- 
tion of Cap Rouge; and may not Cabeck be in 
the same manner derived from Cap Bee? The 
name, said to have been given to it by the sailors of 
Jacques. Cartier, was Bee, or promontory, whence the 
jtransitions to Cape Beck, Cap Bee, Cabeck, Kebbeck, 
^.nd Quebec, are so simple as to require even less 
than the usual amount of etymological stretching 
to make them fit But if the name of the Cape have 
been, given to the city, as seems most probable^ the 
Cape ' itself has lost its original designation, and ia 
now called Cape Diamond. , 

I had not been many hours in Quebec before I 
stood at the wall of the citadel, overlooking the river 
irom a dizzy height of three hundred feet — ^the 
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stimdard of Great Britain floating over my head ; th^ 
red-coated soldiers of my native land pacing their 
rounds, and suggesting, by theu' arms, their dress, 
their accoutrements, their whole look and bearing, 
the dear old country, from which I was separated 
by so many thousand miles of ocean ; and on the 
soil of whose noblest colony I stood. 

And the panorama, stretching on every side, had 
all the elements of grandeur and loveliness to impress 
itself vividly upon the memory and the imagination* 
The wintry snows, though it was in the second week 
of May, had not entirely disappeared from the land- 
scape, but glittered in the distance in patches like 
the white tents of some immense army ; or lingered, 
in still larger wreaths, on the high banks of the 
opposite side of the St. Lawrence ; though on the 
Quebec side, having a southward aspect, they had 
long since disappeared. The sky was beautiftilly 
clear, and distant objects seemed closer to the eye 
than in the mellower and hazier atmosphere of home. 
At the feet of the spectator, one hundred yards in 
perpendicular descent, and closely huddled against 
the rock, lay the old city — picturesque, narrow, 
and crooked — a Transatlantic Edinburgh — with its 
castle-crowned height and bristling citadel: but 
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posseflBing aa advantage oyer Edinborgh in the htotA 
and majestie rir^ at the base of the precipice. T<> 
the west were the Heights of Abraham^ and the padt 
Tip the rocks to the Plains^ famous in history as the 
battle-field where Wolfe, the yoong and immortal 
€r^ieral of thirty-two, gained Canada for Great 
Bri^Eun, and wrested firom the French their American 
empire. C^^^tosite were the Heights of Pointe Levi 
and the town of New Liverpoc^ Away to the east 
was the beaatifdl island of Orleans, where Jacques 
Cartier landed on his second voyage, and called it 
the Island of Bacchosi — for its beauty and fertility, 
and the number of wild grapes he foimd growing 
there; an Island, thirty miles long, dividing the 
broad St. Lawrence into two currents; while the 
river itself, blue and beautiful, and studded with 
vessels, of all sizes, wound its majestic way to the 
ocean. The white sails of the ships and boats 
gleamed in the sunshine, and gave both beauty and 
animation to the scene ; while, close to the edges of 
the stream, the ** booms," in which the " lumber ^ or 
timber, which forms so large a portion of the wealth 
of Canada, was indosed previous to its shipment 
£»r Europe and tiie Umted States, suggested the 
idea that Quebec was not merefy a war citadd and 
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fbrtress^ bctt die importairt centre of a lucrathre and 
ioereafiiiig commerce. 

Even had the spot been nnassociated wiA tlw 
hktodc and heroic incidents that have made U 
one of the most memoarable on the snr&ce of the 
gkbe^ it would be difficult fer any cahiTated nund 
to refuse the homage of admiration to its nataral 
adrantages and its romantic loveliness. Within tiie 
citadel is a monument erected to the memory <^ 
Wolfe and Montcalm^ — a small obelisk, bearing ^ 
names of the mi^ty dead : Wolfe on one side of the 
tetragon, Mc»itcalm on the other ; and recalling by 
then: juxtapositicm in death and in history, as well 
as on ihe mommmtt, the lines of Sir Walter Scott on 
two yery differed; heroes : — 

** The solemn echo seems to cry 
Here Ifet their discord with them £e ; 
Buty searclk the land of liTmg men^ 
Where wilt thou find their like again? " 

And if their rivalry, jnst one hundred years ago, lad 
taken anoth^ turn, what would have happen^ ? If 
Montcalm had vanquished Wolfe, or Wolfe had felled 
to scale the Heights of Abraham, and drag up Ms 
e&e gun to the Plains, what — if we are justified at aQ 
in entering into such inquiries — would have been the 
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condition of North America at the present time? 
Nay, what would have been the condition of our 
ancient Europe? Wolfe's victory, and the fiwt- 
foUoMring conquest of Canada, were, there cannot be 
a doubt, among the most powerful of the reasons 
which induced the French Monarchy to lend its aid 
to the revolted subjects of the British colonies in 
America, and which brought to George Washington 
the chivalrous aid of Lafayette, and procured for the 
United States that independence of England which 
under other circumstances they might not perhaps 
have enjoyed to this day. . And that noble struggle, 
in which Lafayette and his Frenchmen played so dis^ 
tinguished a part, had its influence in Europe, and 
wrought so powerfiiUy upon the minds of the French 
people as not only to predispose them for the events of 
1789, but to exasperate and impel them. American 
Liberty was the mother of the French Revolution. 
It was the example of Washington and Franklin that 
helped to raise up the early zealots of 1789 to attempt 
in the Old World what was so splendidly accomplished 
in the New. If Montcalm had been the conqueror 
instead of Wolfe, and if Canada had remained 
French, Louis XVI. might not have lost his head, 
on the scaffold; no Robespierre and Danton might. 
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have proved themselves the fanatics of Liberty; 
no Napoleon Bonaparte might have arisen like a 
fiery meteor to illumine and affright the world; 
and the mighty Republic of the United States 
might have been what Canada now is — a free and 
a prosperous colony of the British Crown. It is 
difficult in such a spot as Quebec — ^the military key 
to North America, and where the great event asso- 
ciated for ever with the name of Wolfe was decided 
— ^to avoid indulging more or less in reflections of 
this kind. Such trains of thought are the homage 
demanded by the genius lociy and he who does not 
pay it may be as wise as an owl, and possibly as 
insensible. 

Quebec has greatly outgrown its original limits ; 
and the large suburb of St John's stretching far 
beyond the fortifications of the citadel towards the 
Plains of Abraham, contains a population which 
considerably exceeds that of the City proper. The 
whole population is estimated at abont 40,000. The 
aspect of the old town is essentially French, while 
the suburb partakes more of the Anglo-Saxon 
character; but not so much so as to destroy the 
predominant French element The monasteries, 
convents, churches, and cathedrals vindicate by their 
architecture the country of their founders, and are 
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the mam <»mame3iits of Quebec. Indeed it may be 
said that, withoat exception^ the ugliest buildiag in 
the city — Ae wharres on the river side excepted — 
is the English Episcopal Churchy or perhaps it sfaoidd 
be called Cathedral^ as it boasts an English Bnhop. 
The Roman Catholic churches have more pretensiona 
to architectural beaut j ; and the tin roofs of the 
numerous spires and cupolas^ glittering in the clear 
aunl^fit of the clime like burnished silver, aid 
greatly to the picturesque beauty of the town, and 
aid in impressing it upon the memory of the 
traveller* 

From the rising ground of Mount Pleasant, formii^ 
the eastern ledge of the Plains or Heights of Abraham 
— ^where I was lodged in the hospitabfe abode ol one 
of the principal merchants — the view over the vaDey 
of the Charles River to the long, straggling villi^ of 
Beanport was suggestive, like that of the panorama 
of the St. Lawrence, of a densely-peopled and h^hly 
cultivated country. The wh(de land seemed to 
swarm with life, and to be cut up into little &rms — 
each farmhouse in the centre of its own square, like 
a pawn upon a chessboard. The French Canadians, 
l&e the French at home, have divided and sub- 
divided the land ad infinitum, until they have well- 
s' eiKhamted the fertility <£ the soil Instead of 
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qreadkig oat into the wilderness as population in- 
creased^ tbey have preferred to remain iqK>n the 
narrow strips on the banks of the riyer where their 
ibre&ilKrs first effected a settlemcxit^ while for miks 
bqrcoid them lies the Tirgin forest^ ready for the axe 
and the plough^ and capable of maintaining a nnmer- 
cos population^ both of agricnltnrists and traders. 
But Jean Baptbte, as the habitant is called^ is a 
qniet^ good swii, strongly attached to his paternal 
fiwr acres, or one acre, as the case may be, and has 
not the restless sprit of enterprise within him that 
omdes the Yankee cnr the Englishman into the bi^ 
world to carve himself a fortune. He loves to 
Hsger around the church, and would rather live 
upon a small pittance within its ^adow than quin- 
tajie his income, or rise to wealth, in a new and 
reder distrkt. In the still busy and fertile valley 
t£ the Richelieu, on the opposite shore of the St 
Lawrence^ already described, the same feding and 
. practice prevsdl^ and the same results have ensued. 
The land is so subdivided and exhausted that a 
district which once annually exported large quantitieB 
of wheat, now scarcely grows enough for the con- 
sumption of its own inhabitants. This defect in the 
efaract^r of the peo|^e appears to be ineradicable, 
aosd threatens to produce in Canada a state of thkigB 
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though with a diflTerence, such as that which existed 
in Ireland prior to the famine and plague of 1847- 
8-9, and which made the government of Ireland 
the greatest diflBculty with which the Crown of 
England ever had to contend. The New Worlds 
with its boundless agricultural resources, would, 
seem at the fir^t glance to be too large for pauper- 
ism; but it must be confessed that the past history 
and present condition of the French colonists of 
Lower or Eastern Canada justify the fear that this 
plague of Europe may be introduced into America, 
and that as was the case in Ireland, the social disease 
may be aggravated by questions of race and religion. 
Yet when the evil attains its climax ihere will doubt- 
less be a remedy; and the habitans^ pushed into 
the wilderness by a necessity from which there will 
be no means of escape, will not have so far to traveL 
In search of new fields and fresh pastures as their 
fellow-suflferers of the Green Isle. If those who 
see or suggest the possibility of such a growth of 
circumstances be not open to the accusation of 
looking somewhat too far into the uncertain ftiture, 
should not those who have it in their power to direct 
public opinion in Canada, and especially among the 
descendants of the early French, warn the people 
while it is yet time? A rich Church and a poor» 
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contented, and simple-minded people form one sort 
of Arcadia; but it is not the Arcadia of Englishmen, 
or of any branch of the Anglo-Saxon family ; neither 
is it an Arcadia for the perpetuation of which they 
are likely to contribute any portion of their own 
hard-won earnings. 

Every visitor to Quebec, unless his heart be 
utterly ossified by the pursuits of trade and deadened 
to all sentiment, pays a visit to the Plains of Abra- 
ham, to the spot where Wolfe fell, marked by an 
obelisk ; and to the steep path up the cliflT from 
the shore, at the place now called Wolfe's Cove. 
The drive over the Plains to Cap Rouge would well 
repay the visitor by the beauty of the scenery, even 
were there no such history attached to the ground 
as to hallow it by the reminiscences of patriotic 
heroism and glorious death. The road runs parallel 
v^ith the' St Lawrence from Cape to Cape, and 
the river bank is studded with the villas of the 
merchants of Quebec, each with its surrounding 
groves and gardens. The cultivated and inclosed 
ground has gradually occupied the battle-field and 
its approaches, so that it is now difficult to trace 
the actual scene of the conflict; but in the very 
heart of the battle, on the spot where Wolfe fell 
mortally wounded, a stone was erected in 1834— 
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serenty-five years after die eT^eat — bearbig di* 
firfkwii^ simple and ekxinent inscripticHi : — 

HEKS DIED 
WOLFE, 

VICTORIOUS. 

Better in 1834 than never; but it was not ciieditaUe 
to the British Goyemmeot that three-*qiiartors of 
a century diould have been suffered to elapse ere 
this tribute was paid to the gallant soldier and man 
<tf genius, who won for Britain so splendid a prize as 
Canada, and sealed the purchase with his blood- 
In the history of this great struggle it diould always 
be r^nembered, to the ^ihancement — ^if that be 
possiUe— -of the pure fiune of Wolfe, that he and 
his army of Britons scorned to accept the murderous 
aid of the Indian tomahawk, and that, as far as 
Great Britain was concerned, it was a £ur fig^t 
with fiur weapons. When Montcalm was told that 
Wolfe had landed above the town, and made good 
his footing on the Plains, he refused to give credence 
to a &ct so unexpected and alarming. '^It must 
<mly be Wolfe and a small party," he said, *^coma 
to bum a few houses, look about him, and return. " 
When no longer able to doubt that Wolfe, witk 
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a goo41y force of British troops^ and the Grenadlert 
bnnung to wipe oiT the i^agma of a previons repulse 
at Montmorencij w^e in actual militaiy possession 
g£ the Plains^ and of the approaches to Qnebec, 
^^Then," said he, *^thqr have got to the weak jside 
of this miserahle garrison. Therefore we must 
endeavour to crush them hy our numbers, and scAif 
them all by twelve o'clock." Montcalm, though he 
did not hesitate to employ the Indians and thdr 
scalping knives, was, perhaps, allowed no discretion 
in the matter by his superiors at home, and was 
not otherwise an ungenerous foe. He, too, lost his 
life in the struggle; and, ere dying, paid the 
British forces and Wolfe — ^who expired several hours 
before him — this magnanimous compliment: ^^ Since 
it was my misfortune to be discomfited and mortaUj 
wounded, it is a consolation to me to be vanquished 
by so brave and generous an enemy. If I could 
survive this wound, I would ^igage to beat three 
times the number of such forces as I commanded 
tliis morning, with one-durd the number of &itish 
troops." 

It is difficult to decide whidh of l^e two great 
soldiers is most beloved by the edstiag generation 
of Lower Canaxfians. There is sympa^ij &r &6 
&te, and glory for the name, of both. It is no loi^» 
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bad taste for an Anglo-Saxcn to praise Wolfe in the 
presence of a French Canadian^ or for a French 
Canadian to glory before a British settler in the deeds 
and character of Montcalm. Time has effaced all 
•jealousies^ and to the victor and the vanquished are 
alike accorded the tribute of history and the love 
and respect of posterity. 

Quebec possesses the beautiful public cemetery of 
Mount Hermon, two miles from the city, on the road 
to Cap Rouge. From every point of the grounds is 
to be obtained a fine view of the St. Lawrence, roll- 
ing far beneath the feet of the spectator the abundant 
current of its waters. Seen from that height, it 
seems to repose as calmly as the bosom of a moun- 
tain lake, and gives no evidence of the strength and 
majesty with, which it sweeps to the Atlantic. The 
grounds of Mount Hermon are very tastefully laid 
out and planted ; and, while sufficiently near to the 
city for convenience, are too distant to justify the 
fear that any possible increase of Quebec will ever 
render the cemetery intramural. Here, at the ex- 
tremity of a leafy avenue, lies, under a handsome 
monument, erected by the liberality of his sympa- 
thizing countrymen, the body of John Wilson, the 
once-celebrated Scottish vocaKst, who died of Asiatic 
cholera, in Quebec, in 1849. But the solitudes of 
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Mount Hennon possess a more melancholy and a 
more interesting grave than this. In one long trench, 
two deep, one above the other, buried with their 
clothes on, as they died, lie no less than two hundred 
and sixty-two persons of all ages. Here are grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, sons and daughters, hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters, and little 
children — ^who all perished in the burning of the 
steam-ship Montrealy bound from Glasgow to Mon- 
treal, in June, 1857. The sad calamity excited a 
painful sensation throughout Canada, as well as in 
Scotland, from which nearly all the emigrants came. 
They were all of the best class of farmers and 
mechanics, mostly strong young men, with their 
wives and families, who had' saved a little capital by 
prudence and thrift in the Old Country, and came 
hither in all the pride of health and strength, and 
in the flush, of hope and enterprise, to try their 
fortune on a new soil. They had passed in safety 
.through all the perils of the Atlantic; and for 
upwards of six hundred miles through the Gulf and 
River of the St Lawrence, with the land of their 
adoption within an arrow's flight on either side of 
their ship. As the noble vessel passed Quebec on 
her way to Montreal, the people on the wharves and 

on the fortifications turned out to look at her ; and 
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one who had been a sailor, and had a keen eye for all 
the appurtenances of a ship, remarked to a comrade, 
** That vessel is on fire I " And so it proved* She 
had not steamed above two miles past Wolfe's Cove 
when the flames burst out ; and the captain, as the 
only chance of safety, drove her on shore on a 
narrow ledge of rock between Wolfe's Cove and 
Cap Rouge. Unfortunately, there were ten feet of 
water on the landward side of the ledge, and the 
distracted people, listening to no counsel, in their 
terror to escape fix)m the dread enemy. Fire, leaped 
by scores and hundreds into the water, knowing no- 
fliing of its depth, and hoping to be able to wade 
ashore. Out of upwards of four hundred souls, only 
about eighty were rescued ; the remainder, including 
many hapless mothers and their little children, and 
many beautiful young girls, were drowned within 
sight — and, had they remained quid; and self- 
collected for a few moments longer, within reach — 
of deliverance. And here they lie in one long grave, 
their very names unknown, save, perhaps, to their 
sorrowing relatives in Scotland; and, in s<Mne in- 
stances, where whole femilies perished together, un- 
known to living man. Few of the survivors of the 
calamity remained in Canada. There seemed to their 
minds to be a curse upon the country; and they 
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renamed to the old land in despair. The lofis to 
Canada was great. They were the yery class of 
emigrants the most needed^ and the most tisefiil; 
and their ccmihined capital, and the use they ccmld 
have made of it within four or five years, represented 
at least half a million of pounds sterling. The 
Canadians came forward on ike occasion with a 
generosity that did them liononr. The Scotch par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves by the liberality 
of their subscriptions for the relief of the survivors* 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilkm, and other 
cities contributed large sums to the fimd. It 
seined to me, when standing upon the spot, that 
few graves could be more affecting. The mounds 
raised over heroes skin in batde, or the trenches 
into which are thrust the victims of a plague, may 
iqppeal strongly to the sympathies of those who in 
the presence of Death' r^aiemb^ humbly and reve- 
rentially their own humanity ; but the grave of hope, 
of health, of strength, of youth, and of infancy, all 
mingled togeth^ by the acdident of (me moment 
— ^by one tick of the great pendulum of Fate — 
appeals still more potentiy both to the heart and the 
imagination. 

Closdy adjoining Mount Harmon, and on the same 
Heights of Abraham, is Splicer Wood, the summ^ 
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residence of the Governors-General of Canada, 
through the pleasant grounds of which our party 
strolled at will for upwards of an hour, ere we 
proceeded to an equally pleasant though smaller 
villa, where an English gentleman retired from the 
British army to cultivate a Canadian estate, awaited 
our coming, and gave us a hospitable welcome. 

But, though the Heights of Abraham and the 
road to Cap Rouge are among the first drives or 
walks taken by every visitor to Quebec who has 
time at his command, they are not the only excur- 
sions that should be made by those who have an 
eye for the picturesque, and who desire to enjoy 
the beauties of a land that is pre-eminently the 
land of torrents and waterfalls — a land that is 
even more musical with the voice of streams than 
Scotland or Switzerland, and that possesses, in 
addition to the world's wonder, the great Niagara, 
such splendid cataracts as those of Montmorenci, 
Lorette, and the Chaudifere. The ride to the Falls 
of Montmorenci, and that equally picturesque to 
the village and Falls of Lorette, cannot be omitted 
by any traveller who dares to say, on his return to 
Europe, that he has been to Quebec, The ride to 
Montmorenci, through the long village of Beauport, 
is only interesting from the glimpses which it affords 
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of French Canadian peasant life. The fine church, 
the mean cottage, and the cross^ by the wayside, 
are all familiar objects to him who has trayelled 
in Europe; but Beauport possesses characteristics 
of its own, which are due to the climate rather 
than to the people. The village (the head-quarters 
of Montcalm in 1759) extends nearly the whole dis- 
tance from Quebec to Montmorenci, straggling on 
both sides of the way, each house presenting itself 
to the road diagonally, with a sharp comer. The 
front door is reached by a high flight of steps; — 
both arrangements being essential to the comfort of 
the people in the long and severe winters of Canada. 
The comerwise implacement of the houses allows 
the wintry winds to carry to the rear the snow 
which might in other circumstances be drifted to 
the front; and the high door is necessary for the 
safe egress and ingress of the people to their homes, 
in seasons when the accumulated snowfall is often 
ten or twelve feet in depth. The windows of nearly 
every one of these cottages were so profiisely filled 
with flowers as to challenge a stranger's attention, 
not only to their beauty and choiceness, but to the 
elegant taste of the wives and daughters of the 
JiabitanSf of whose love of floriculture they afforded 
such pleasant proofs. 
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The Montmorenci Eirer dischar^ itself into 
the St Lawrence over a high precipikms bank of 
nearly two handred feet; — a very noble cataract. 
The Tvinter seldom lays iis icy tonch upon the 
waters with sach seyerity as to arrest the current^ 
but every year the spray cast upwards by tl^ 
torrent is frozen ere it ^lls^ and sprinkles the 
banks and the ice of the lower stream with showers 
of snow, which form a cone or hill at a diort 
distance from the Fall. In cold weather this cone 
often rises as high as the upper level of the rock 
from which the river leaps. It is a fiivourite 
diversion of the citizens of Quebec, when the 
winter forbids all business, and noihing is to be 
thought of unless it be pleasure, or the balancing 
of the gains and losae& of the previous spring and 
summer, to make excursions to Mcmtmorenci, and 
give the young folks or the ladies a slide down 
the cone in cars constructed for the purpose. At 
the time of my visit, though the spring was fer 
advanced, the ctme stUl remained about forty feei 
in height, and the river, at the base of the Fall, 
was thickly coated with ice. From one point of 
the rock, on the eastern side of the gorge, a fine 
view of Quebec, glittering at a distance oi seven 
miles to the west, is to be obtained; while east* 
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ward stretch^ t^e Island of Orleans^ with its super- 
abundant wild grapes^ its sunny shores^ and its 
fertile hills and valleys. 

There is within the limits of the British isles one 
spot from which a view equally grand and exten- 
sive is to be had, and that is at the very summit 
of Strone Point, in the Firth of Clyde ; — a place 
seldom visited, but which may be recommended 
to all pedestrians and lovers of the grand and 
romantic in scenery who find themselves on a simi- 
mer day at Greenock, Kilmim, Dunoon, or any 
other of the beautiful watering-places for which 
the Clyde is celebrated, and who may wish to see 
at small effort, and without the necessity of cross- 
ing the Atlantic, a resemblance to the most romantic 
scenery of Canada, 

The Falls of Lorette are not so picturesque as 
those of Montmorenci, but are well worthy of a 
visit, not only for tieir own beauty, but for their 
close jaroximity to the Indian village of Lorette, 
where resides the last scanty remnant of the 
once powerful tribe of the Hurons, the former 
lords and possessors of Canada. Paul, the chief qv 
king of. the tribe, is both the most exalted and 
the most respectable member of the tribe, and 
carries on with success, by means of the female 
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members of bis family^ a trade in tbe usual In- 
dian toys and nicknacks wbich strangers love to 
purcbase, and in bis own person cultivates a 
farm in a manner tbat proves bim to be a skilful 
and tbrifty agriculturist. His aged motber and 
ber sister, tbe *^ Queen of tbe Hurons," received 
us bospitably in tbeir neatly-fiimisbed cottage; 
and tbe latter, eigbty years of age, wbom we 
regaled witb a quart of Bass's pale ale, wbicb sbe 
relisbed exceedingly, and drank off at two draugbts, 
sbowed us a silver medal wbicb sbe bad received 
from Alderman Garratt, Lord Mayor of London, 
in 1825, wben sbe and ber late busband, tbe 
"King," had visited London, to urge some claim 
of territorial rigbt upon tbe Britisb Government. 
Tbe old lady, in return for tbe interest I had 
expressed in ber, and, perbaps, also, to show her 
gratitude for the bitter ale, obligingly told my 
fortune by looking at my palm, and refiised to re- 
ceive fee or reward for ber pains. What the fortune 
predicted was, and whether it has come true, need 
not be told, ftirtber than it was just as favourable 
and just as true as tbat wath which any gipsy 
nearer home could have flattered me. And any 
one more like a gipsy than the *^ Queen of the 
Hurons" I never saw. I could not help believing. 
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when I looked upon her, and as I do when I recall 
her to my mind, that the red men of the New 
World and the gipsies of the Old are one people; 
the same in their features, build, and habits; in 
their restless and wandering mode of life ; in their 
claims to the power of divination ; and in their in- 
capability of enduring continuous hard labour, or 
reaching any high degree of civilization. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TORONTO. 

Fkom Montreal to Toronto by the Grand Trunk 
Railway is a long day's journey of 333 miles. 
The line passes by or near the towns of Cornwall, 
Prescott, Brookville, Kingston, Belleville, Coburg, 
Port Hope, Bowmanville, Oswaka and others, of 
which the populations vary in numbers from 1,800 
at Port Hope, to 16,000 at Kingston, By taking 
the rail, the traveller misses all the scenery of 
the St Lawrence, the Rapids, and the Thou- 
sand Isles, but as these are seen to greater ad- 
vantage in descending the river, and as there is 
no possibility of shooting the rapids, except with 
the current, the rail is the most expeditious mode 
of travelling from Montreal westwards, and the 
steamer by far the best and most agreeable for 
travellers going east I therefore left unvisited 
imtil my return, the Thousand Isles and the Rapids, 
and bidding a temporary farewell to the pleasant city 
of Montreal, started for Toronto, fit seven in the 
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xupming. The scenery after we lost sight of the 
hills of Montreal^ ^id the glistemng spires and 
cupolas of the city, soon ceased to he picturesque^ 
and all the way to Kingston^ a distance of 173 miles^ 
was flat and monotonous in the extreme. Our 
train was composed of five long cars of a construc- 
tion precisely similar to that of the comfortless 
travelling kennels used in the United States; and 
the method of taking the tickets, and of allowing 
to the conductor the entire control over moneys 
received from the passengers who enter at the prin- 
cipal or at the intermediate stations, without the 
preliminary purchase of tickets, was exactly the 
same. Soon afiter leaving Eangston our course for 
upwards of 150 miles skirted the shore of Ontario. 
The lake was on this occasion roughened by a storm 
that made its broad expanse &r more picturesque 
than the flat, imvarying panorama on the landward 
side; from whence, ever and anon, as our train 
stopped, we could hear the loud croaking of multi- 
tudes of frogs, which, from their power of lung, 
must have been of a considerably larger species than 
the largest bull-frogs of the Old World. I was in- 
formed by a passenger that these were the "veritable 
nightingales of Canada," and that their croak sounded 
uncommonly like the words "strong rum, strong 
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rum." Our train reached its destination in little more 
than fourteen hours and a quarter, arriving at twenty- 
minutes past nine in the evening, only five minutes 
after the advertised time. Such punctuality as this it 
was never before my good fortune to witness on any 
railway in America, and the speed, nearly twenty- 
nine miles an hour, including stoppages, was greater 
than the average rate of travelling in the States. 
Having taken up my quarters at the Rossin House, 
a monster hotel, — the largest in Canada — conducted 
by an American on the American principle, I sallied 
out in the morning to take my first look at the 
legislative capital for the time being of the two 
Canadas. 

The contrast between Toronto and the cities of 
Canada East was so marked and striking, that it 
v^as some time before I could persuade myself that 
I was not back again in the United States. In 
Montreal and Quebec the solid, substantial aspect of 
the houses, the streets, the churches and public 
buildings, continually suggests the idea of Europe. 
Everything seems to have the slow growth of cen- 
turies, as in France, Germany, and England. The 
streets seem to have arranged themselves to the 
wants of successive generations, and to have been 
made straight or crooked, wide or narrow, according 
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to the need or caprice of the moment, and not in 
pursuance of any pre-devised plan. But Toronto, 
a thing of yesterday, a mere mushroom, compared 
with the antiquity of Montreal and Quebec, though 
rivalling the one, and exceeding the other in trade 
and population, is built upon the American principle, 
which loves the economy of straight lines, asserts the 
necessity of system, prefers the chess-board to the 
maze, and the regularity of art to the picturesque irre- 
gularity of nature. It is first the plan and then the 
city ; not the city in the first instance, to grow after- 
wards, or to cease to grow as It pleases, as was the 
case with all cities more than two hundred years old. 
The streets are long and straight. There is nq 
more crookedness in them than there Is in Phil- 
adelphia; and they all run at right angles to 
the Lake ; and one of them — ^York Street — ^is sup- 
posed on the map to stretch away — straighter than 
an arrow's flight — to Lake Simcoe, nearly forty miles 
distant. There is a Yankee look about the whole 
place, which it Is impossible to mistake ; a pushing, 
thriving, business-like, smart appearance in the 
people and in the streets; in the stores, in the 
banks, and in the churches. I could not but 
observe, too, that there was a iliuch larger pre- 
dominance of Scotch names over the doors than I 
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t-'iad previously seen in any other city of America. 
Looked upon from any part of itself^ Toronto does 
not greatly impress the imagination ; but seen from 
the deck of one of the ferry 6team<-boats that ply at 
regular intervals between Ae city and the long low 
strip oif a peninsula that, at a distance of four 
miles firom the shore, protects the harbour, it has 
all the air of wealth and msyesty that belongs to 
a great dty. Its numerous church-spres and 
public buildings; its wharves, factories, and tail 
chimneys, mark it for what it is — a busy, thriving, 
and expanding place. In the year 1793, Ihe qK)t 
on T^iich it stands was covered with a d^se fore^ 
amid which, close to the lake, might be seen the 
wigwams of the Mississagua Indians. The site wa« 
fixed upon by Governor Simcoe, and the future 
town named York, in honour of the duke of York, 
then a favourite with the British army; and the 
ground cleared in 1794. The Parliament of Uj^r 
Canada met here in 1797. But the growth 
of the place was not rapd; fisr, in 1821, a 
quarter of a century after its foundation, it c(m- 
tained but 250 houses and 1,33^ inhabitants. 
During the next nine years its progress was more 
satisfactory; and 'its amMtion was great enough to 
draw upon it the ill-will of other struggling places 
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npcm the Lake^ by whose inhabitants it was called 
in derision *^ Little York," "Dirtjr Little York,'' 
and "Muddy Little York". But "Little Yoric" 
was well situated; ite early inhabitants knew how 
to torn its advantages to account ; and by rapid 
steps it became the seat of a large trade and q£ 
very considerable manufoctures — amongst which 
those of furniture and machinery are now the most 
important The name <rf Torcmto, daived frwn the 
original Indian appellaticm of a coUecticm of wigwams 
that once stood iqwn the same site, and signifying 
•^ the meeting place," was adopted in the year 
1834, at which time it had become a flourishing 
place of about 10,000 inhabitants. Since that 
period its prepress has been greater than that of 
any other city in Canada. In ten years it nearly 
doubled its population, which, in 1844, amounted 
to 18,420. In 1851 the population had increased 
to 30,755, and in the spring of 1858 to upwards 
of 50,000. The number of houses in the city is 
7,476, of which 3,212 have been built since 
1850. The amount of real property within its 
limits is assessed at 7,288,150i; the yeariy value 
of which is estimated for purposes of local taxa- 
tion at 437,289t The value of personal property is 
estimated at 1,296,616?. Independently of the real 
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property in the hands of citizens, the corporation 
of the city holds property in public buildings, lands, 
and water lots, estimated at upwards of 430,0002., 
and yearly increasing in value. 

Toronto possesses no less than four daily news- 
papers, one of which, the Globe^ circulates every 
morning about 19,000 copies; and the editor and 
proprietor of which is a member of the L^islature 
and acknowledged leader of the Opposition in the 
Lower House. The other daily papers, the Leader, 
the Colonist, and the Atlas, are also widely circulated, 
and conducted with much ability. The weekly and 
semi-weekly papers are too numerous to specify, 
and betoken by their success an amount of intel- 
lectual activity among the people that is not to 
be found in any city or town of the same size 
in the Old country, or, indeed, anywhere out of 
London. It also possesses two small newspapers, 
of a clasd of which Punch is almost the only 
representative in England, and which have never 
yet been successfully established in any city of 
the United States; the Poker and ike [Grrumbler — 
each a Punch in its way — ^without the illustrative 
wood engravings which make Punch so attractive. 
The Canadians seem to have more of the British 
and Irish relish for wit than exists among the people 
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of the United States; who, if they enjoy broad 
humour, are for the most part, unless they have 
travelled in Europe, or are Uudrateurs by profession, 
quite unable to appreciate wit. 

Toronto possesses a well-endowed university, seve- 
ral colleges and public schools, aud may be said to 
have set an example to all Canada in the cause of 
public education. It also possesses a park for the 
health and recreation of the people, as well as for the 
amenity of the city> objects of which the necessity 
has not unfortunately been so manifest in other 
cities both in Canada and the United States, as to 
induce either the early foimders, or the existing 
municipalities of the most populous among them to 
look so far into the fixture, or even into the wants 
of the present, as to purchase land for purposes so 
desirable. 

The legislature was in fiill session on my arrival ; 
and having the honour of the acquaintance of one 
actual and three ex-ministers, aud of half-a-dozen 
members of the lower house, I was speedily made 
fi-ee of both Chambers, and admitted to all such 
privileges of the floor as can be accorded to any one 
not actually a member. The proceedings were al- 
most if not quite as devoid of ceremonial and for- 
mality as the State legislatures of the American 
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Union. Indeed^ the only difference tiiat I conid 
discover was^ that at the back of the Speaker's chair 
were the royal arms of Ghreat Britain^ and on llie 
table before him^ as in the House of Commcms at 
home> a large silver-gilt mace — ** that bauble," as 
Cromwell called it 

The ** show-places" of Toronto, after the Houses 
of Parliament, are the University, the normal and 
model school, under the superintendence of tilie Rev. 
Dr. Egerton Ryerson, to whom education in Canada 
owes much; and the furniture manufactory of 
Messrs. Jacques and Hay. All these establishments 
are not only interesting in themselves, but suggestive 
of the present importance and future progress of 
Canada. At the manufactory of Messrs. Jacques 
and Hay may be seen the production by machinery 
of ftimiture en gros from the commonest stool, chair, 
table, or bedstead required for the log-hut of the 
humblest settler in the wilderness, to the most costly 
ottoman and feuteuil demanded by the luxury of 
the richest merchant Walnut wood, so expensive 
in England, is in Canada among the cheapest of the 
woods of which ftimiture is made. 

Toronto has a great fixture before it For the last 
ten years its progress has been such as to justify 
the expectation that it will rival if not surpass Chi- 
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cago^ and Milwaukie, still further west, for it lias 
advantages not possessed by either of these cities, 
and which will indubitably be turned to proper 
account, when Caoada shall be properly known to 
the emigraats of the British Isles. At present, the 
great tide of emigration sets to the United States. 
Hereafter, it is more than probable that Canada 
will be the favourite. 

In looking at the vast capabilities of the two 
Oanadas, — in considering the dimate^ so much more 
cong^iial to the hardy races of the British Isles 
than that of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 
— ^in considering, above all things, the fact that 
the immigrant into the Canadas enters into the 
enjoyment of a much greater degree of political 
liberty than is possessed in the United States, 
and that he does not thereby cut himself entirely 
adrift from the protection and relationship of the 
old and dear mother country, with which he is 
associated by so many tender ties of memory and 
sympathy, one cannot but feel surprise that the 
Oanadas do not absorb a far larger proportion of the 
overflow of th^e teeming populaticm of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

For one Engliflhrnanj Scotehman, or Iiishman 
.who fixes his lot in Canada, teu Englidunen, Scotch- 
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men, and Irishmen try their fortunes in the United 
States; not because there is cheaper, better, and 
more abundant land to be had; not because there is 
a greater amount of rational liberty, or a lighter 
amount of local and imperial taxation; but appa- 
rently from a vague fear that a day must come when 
the Canadians will have to struggle for tiidr freedom 
and do over again what was done by ^e people of 
the United States in the days of Washmgton. There 
seems to be a dread that the battie for independence 
will have to be fought against England. Emigrants 
do not choose to run the risk of such a struggle, and 
to do such violence to their feelings as to take arms 
against the land of their love and of their childhood; 
against the land where rest the bones of their fathers ; 
against which they have and can have no natural 
or even political animosity. If such be the idea or 
the instinct of the mass of emigrants, nothing can be 
more erroneous, as far as we can judge from the 
present politico, interests, and feelings of the Cana- 
dians; and as far also as we can judge from tiie 
tone and temper, and let us hope, the increased 
wisdom of the British Government. Should the 
Canadians ever wish to be independent, they have 
but to say the word, and the British people, so far 
^om supporting the Government in any attempt to 
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tiiwart their wishes, will say, " Go 1 God bless you t 
May you increase and prosper I You are blood of 
our blood, and bone of our bone ; and all that we 
desire of you — as we should desire of our dearest 
son — ^is that you should flourish, pay your own way, 
cease to be a burden or an expense to us, and remain 
for ever our dearest friend and best customer." 
The same feeling would influence the Government 
whether it were [Liberal or Conservative. The mis- 
takes of George IIL could no more be repeated in 
our day, than the mistakes of King John or James IL; 
and Great Britain warned by experience, and having 
learned wisdom in adversity — and having, more- 
over, a truer appreciation of the value of Colonies, 
and of the duty of the queen bee to the swarms 
that she sends forth, could not fall into the errors 
committed in the bygone and almost antediluvian 
times of Washington and Lafayette. Public opinion 
has grown too strong for the commission of such 
blunders, and would not tolerate their repetition, 
even if a Ministry could be found in our day wrong- 
headed and foolhardy enough to repeat them. And 
while the loyalty of the Canadas is an established 
fact, it is equally established on the other side, that 
*he Canadas must make their own way in the world, 
fight their own battle, and take their own choice. 
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Great Britain, like a fond mother, will rejoice in their 
prosperity, even though it be acquired by their inde- 
pendence. 

These considerations, if properly weighed and un- 
derstood in the British Isles, will in due time cause a 
fer larger stream of emigration to flow towards those 
noble provinces, and to the yet undeveloped wilder- 
nesses of the Red River and the Saskatchewan, than 
the superior attractions, though not the superior ad- 
vantages, of the United States have yet permitted, — 
and further even than these remote regions — across 
the whole breadth of the continent, to British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and the shores of the Pacific. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

HAMILTON, LONDON, AND OTTAWA. 

The flourishing city of Hamilton, in Burlington Bay, 
may be reached from Toronto, by the Great Western 
Railway of Canada, in an hour and a half, and by a 
pleasant drive along the shores of Lake Ontario. 
Hamilton contains a population of upwards of 30,000, 
and haa from small beginnings made as rapid a pro- 
gress as any city in Canada. It aspires to rival, and 
looks with considerable jealousy upon Toronto. The 
principal journal of Hamilton was, at the time of my 
arrival, in great spirits at the supposed eflects of a 
recent storm in the Lake, which had made a breach 
through the long, narrow peninsula — six miles long, 
and about twenty yards wide — with its row of trees, 
which protects the harbour of Toronto. In the esti- 
mation of the, writer, this catastrophe had ruined 
Toronto as a port The people of Torcmto, how- 
ever, were of a different opinion, and lodied upon 
the alleged calamity as a piece of great good fortune, 
in saving them the expense of cutting a previously 
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projected canal through the very place which the 
storm had so opportunely broken down. 

The inhabitants of Hamilton call it the ^^ ambi* 
tious little city ; " and if ambition is to be measured 
by deeds as well as by words, the promise is, in this 
case, justified by the performance. It is handsomely 
laid out with broad clean streets, and built upon the 
level of the Lake. Behind it stretches what its 
people call "the mountain," but the summit of 
which is merely the real level of the whole sur- 
rounding country — ^the margin of the great Lake 
of Ontario, at a time, perhaps fifty or a hundred 
centuries ago, when its waters were on a height 
with the upper rapids of Niagara; and when be- 
tween Kingston and the Thousand Isles there 
stretched towards Quebec and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence that other lake no longer existent, 
in which Montreal and Bel (Eil were islands, and 
of which the Laurentian range on the one side, 
and the hills of Vermont on the other, were the 
boundaries. The position of Hamilton renders it 
extremely hot and close in the summer months, 
and such of its inhabitants as can afford the 
luxury of country villas, betake themselves to 
the upper plateaux of the "mountain" in search 
of the cool breezes which are denied them in the 
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city. It boasts not only a monster hotel on the 
American principle, but several fine churches and 
some commercial buildings, which would do honour 
to St* Paul's Churchyard; — ^among others that of 
Mr, Mlver, whose *^dry goods' store" is upon a 
scale of magnitude that the great wholesale houses 
of London, whether in St* Paul's Churchyard or 
elsewhere, have not yet surpassed, Hamilton is 
of a decidedly Scottish character, Gaelic is often 
heard in its streets, but not to so great an ex- 
tent as the Saxon Doric of the Lowlands. The 
names over the shop doors and stores smack of 
Sutherlandshire, Inverness-shire, and Argyllshire. 
There are a few Germans and Irish to be found, 
as there are in every city of America, but the pre- 
ponderating race in Hamilton is the Scotch — ^both 
Highland and Lowland — all, or the greater part 
of them, thriving and well-to-do persons. At 
Montreal, a Highlander introduced himself to me, 
whose cottage or hut had been unroofed by order 
of the agents of a great Highland proprietor, and 
he and his wife and destitute family turned out 
upon the highway to live or die as they pleased. 
Resolving not to die, and puttmg a brave heart 
to a rough work, he had emigrated to Canada; 
and, after years of patient industry, had succeeded 
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in establishing himself as a merchant FoFtime 
had favonred him ; and he had built a maofdcMi on 
the base of the hill of Montreal almost as large, 
substantial, and elegant as Spencer House in the 
Green Park of London, or the Duke of Suther- 
land's adjmning. And more than one such instance 
of prosperity, achiered by indomitable Highlanders 
cleared out of their small holdings by the supposed 
necessity that impels great proprietors to make 
sheep-farms of the valleys, and grouse-shootings 
or deer forests of the hill-tops of the High- 
lands, were reported to me in Hamilton and in 
other parts of Canada* The desolate glens of 
Ballahulish, the bleak moorlands of the Black 
Mount, and the wide-stretching wildernesses of 
the Reay Forest, or **Mackay country," have 
contributed many stout hearts, strong arms, and 
clear heads to till the soil and develop the re- 
sources of Upper Canada ; and thou^ no thanks 
be due to such landlords in Scotland as think 
more of their rents than of the peasantry — more 
of money than of men — and who derive a larger 
revenue from bare hill-sides, whejre tiie sheep 
pasture with one solitary shepherd per square 
mile to guard ihem, than from the glens and 
straths which were formerly cultivated by hun- 
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dreds of honest me^ who could fight the battles 
of their country in days of peril, the result has 
in numberless instances been to the advantage both 
of the expatriated people and the new land of their 
adoption. If Scotland have suffered, Canada has 
gained; and "there being a soul of goodness in 
things evil," the pauper of the Old World has, by a 
little severity — ^if not too aged and decrepit when 
the operation was tried upon him — ^be«i converted 
into the flourishing farmer or m^chant of the New, 
by a rough but, perhaps, wholesome process. 

Want of time prevented me from extending my 
journey through the whde length of Western 
Canada to Samia upon the river St. Clair ; — a 
place described by a local poet, whose title-page 
affirms him to be both ^ satirical and sentimental "-^ 

*' Sarnia is a thriviog town, 

And lately was incorporated. 
Has no liTals to poll her down, 

Nor none against her can be created/' 

I also intended to visit the large city of Detroit — 
once on Canadian soil, but now the principal port 
of Michigan in the United States — but had only 
time to proceed as fer as London, seventy-six miles 
beyond Hamilton. This place ought assuredly to 
have received another name. It is as interesting as 
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any city in Canada for its rapid growth^ and mor^ 
BO, perhaps^ for the sudden check which its pros-* 
perity received^ in consequence of the recoil caused 
by the over-eagerness of land and building specu* 
lators to force it into premature importance by 
inadequate means. The name of the place and river 
was originally ^* The Forks ;" but when its early 
founder absurdly chose to call it London, the river, 
on the high bank of which it is built, was with 
equal absurdity miscalled the Thames, And now, 
when it is a city of ten or twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants, and when its streets are either planned or 
laid out in anticipation of the day when it shall 
number fifty thousand or upwards, the original idea 
has been carried out to the full extent in the 
naming of its principal buildings and thorough-^ 
fares. Thus, we have in this ^* Forest City," as it 
is sometimes called, BlackMars and Westminster 
Bridges, Covent Garden Market and Theatre, 
Oxford Street, Piccadilly, Pall Mall, Grosvenor 
Street, and other appellations known in the world's 
metropolis ; and the use of which, coupled with the 
word " London," very often leads to serious mistakes 
in the post-office, and sends to Europe letters and 
orders for goods which are intended for Canada. 
Every one with whom I came in contact during my 
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visit was loud in denunciation of the folly; and 
there seemed to be a general wish that the city 
should receive the name of Huron, as more appro- 
priate and distinctive. When the Anglican Bishop 
for this part of Canada was appointed, it was in- 
tended to call him Bishop of London; but the 
inconvenience of this adoption of an ecclesiastical 
title already appropriated was felt to be so excessive, 
that on the representation of the Home Government, 
the new prelate was called the Bishop of Huron — a 
precedent which will, perhaps, lead to the substitu- 
tion of Huron for London, in the name of a city 
that deserves, and is important enough, to assert iibs 
own individuality. Toronto is infinitely better as 
the name of a city than York ; Ottawa is a vast im- 
provement upon Bytown ; and, generally, the Indian 
names, wherever they can be adopted, are far more 
sonorous, musical, and appropriate than any names 
derived from the geography of Europe, or from 
individuals, illustrious or the reverse, who may 
have chanced to possess the land on which cities 
are built 

London had scarcely recovered from the effects 
of its 'reverse of fortune at the period of my visit. 
Its " Great American Hotel " was shut up for want 
pf patronage, and a general depression seemed to 
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hang over the place. But there can be little doubt, 
firom its situation, on the high road £rom the Atlantic 
to the Pacific— or, to speak more moden^ly, firom 
Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto to Detroit and the 
Far West — ^that London will yet become a flourish- 
ing place^ and justify the sanguine expectations of 
its early found^s. Here, as in Hamilton and To- 
ronto, the Scotch muster in large numbOTS, and are 
among the most thriying and respected of the 
inhabitants. 

It was with regret that I left unvisited those rural 
districts of Upper Canada, where the ultra-High- 
landers, turned out of their holdings in the north 
have founded a new Scotland, and where they unfor- 
tunately, in an unwise love of their molher-laiul, 
cultivate the Gaelic to the exclusion of the English 
language; and where with a more pardonable love of 
country, they keep up the sports and gam®, the dress 
and music of the Grael, and are far more Highland 
in their habits and prejudices than Highlanders at 
home. After a short stay in London, I tamed my 
steps back towards the east, to accept an invitation 
to the city of Ottawa, the place selected by Her 
Majesty in Council as the future capital of the United 
provinces. Proceeding by rail beyond Toronto to 
Prescott, a miserable town at the eastern extremity 
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of Lake Ontario, where it narrows into the St. 

Lawreace, and threads the mazes of the Thousand 

Isles, I passed the night in a fourth-rate inn, after 

the English, and not after the American £ashion, and 

woftdly remarked the difference. In the morning I 

proceeded to the station of the railway, first opened 

for traffic in December, 1854, and waited for some 

time the departure of the tardy train, amid a loud 

and exultant chorus of buU-frogs ; amusing myself at 

times by locking at the frogs, and thinlriTig of the 

lines of the poet of Samia, — 

*" This pond is full of toads and frogs, 
And here and there of rotten logs;" 

and of his exclamation to the boys who pelted them 
with stones, when they croaked, " strong rum ! strong 
ruml" 

*' Oh, how can man he so unjust 
As thus hetray his Maker's trust ? 
Tes! tyrant man acts thus unholy. 
His hope of heaven's a hyperboly /" 

But my principal amusement was to watch the antics 
of an unconscionably numerous family of little ones be- 
longing to an Irish squatter, who had taken possession 
of a pfee of land by the road-^ide, and built himself 
a very respectable log-but, or wigwam, for it parto(A 
more of the nature of a savage than of a civilized edi- 
fice. At lastwe started,and in the course of three hours 
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got over the distance of fif)y-one miles^ and arrived 
safety at Ottawa, on the border line between Upper 
and Lower Canada — the very place that any intel- 
ligent person, unaware of, or making no allowance 
for established interests or ancient jealousies, would 
select, after a study of the map, as the most eligible 
and prqper site for the capital of the two Canadas. 
And if a capital can be artificially created, Ottawa 
will be the capital of Canada. But as there are 
more things necessary for a capital than an act of 
the legislature and the assembling of a parliament 
within its boundaries, and as commerce has laws of 
its own, over which Parliaments, — imperial or pro- 
vincial, — are utterly powerless, it is tolerably certain 
that Ottawa never will become the commercial metro- 
polis or the greatest and most populous city of Canada. 
As the small city of Albany is to the large cily of 
New York, as Columbus is to Cincinnati, and Baton 
Rouge to New Orleans — so will the small legislative 
city of Ottawa be to the great commercial empo- 
rium of Montreal Montreal is the real capital of 
the Canadas, and will continue to be so, whatever 
progress may be made either by such rival cities as 
Toronto on the one side, and Quebec on the other^ 
and by such a neutral city as Ottawa, where the 
Canadian Parliament may well meet, but where 
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Canadian merchants will most assuredly never con- 
gr^ate to the same extent as in the cities of the 
St Lawrence. For the legislative capital Ottawa 
possesses many advantages of position, especially 
when considered in reference to the now ex- 
tinguished jealousies of the Upper and Lower 
Canadians; and the possibility, though not the 
probability, of a war with the United States. In 
the last supposed case, Toronto would be at the 
mercy of a coup de main : and if Canada were inde- 
pendent and the nucleus of another and self-sup- 
porting system of allied commonwealths, in case of 
a purely American war, in which Great]^Britain had 
no concern, Montreal, since the abandonment of 
Rover's Point and a large portion of Maine by the 
short-sighted stipulations of the Ashburton Treaty, 
would scarcely be defensible against jm invading 
force from the United States. Quebec, it is true, 
with its strong natural position, rendered stronger by 
art, might bid defiance to any force despatched 
against it; but fortresses do not make the most 
eligiUe capitals; and for this reason Quebec is 
objectionable* No such arguments apply against 
Ottawa, and though the selection made by Her 
Majesty, at the request of the Canadians them- 
selves, whose jealousies and predilections in favour of 
VOL. n. V 
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Montreal; Toronto, Quebee, Kingston kod other plsees 
rendered their agreement ixnpossihle, wsls somewhat 
ui^raciDttaly and ungeneroualy repudiated for a time, 
the Canadian Parliament has at length acquiesoed, 
and the question may now be considered decided* 
Ottawa will be the future capital of Canada, town 
lot& will rise in ralue, and the holders of real pro- 
perty in and around it will grow rich in oonse- 
quenoa 

The original name of Ottawa was Bytown — de- 
rived from Colonel By, an officer of engineers^ who 
led to it& fcmndation in 1826, by the construction 
of the famous Bideau Canal, which eomxeets ihe 
Ottawa rivfer with Lake. Ontario. It was found, 
during, the last war with tbei Unitad Stdtes, that 
the transpc»rt of ordnance and other military 
stores up the. St. Lawrence was r^idered botii 
difficult, and hasardous, in consequence of the 
attacks made, upon the vessels from the American 
side, and a bill was introduced into the Imperial 
Parlian^nt &r the construction of. a eanal to 
obviate this danger and inconvenioice. The pro- 
ject was warmly supported for strategical reasons 
by the Duke of Wellington; and havix^ passed 
both Houses^ and received the royal assent, Cdonel 
By, the original projector, was entrusted with the 
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execation of tiie works^ and the caoal was opene 
in ISaa. Its cost was upwards of 800,000/. sterling. 

The lod^is^ of the caasal are of the most snbstanlaal 
inascmry, and so many men were empb^yed lor some 
years in completing the works, that the little village 
id BytowA grew in importance, unti} by degrees it 
began to arrogate to itself tl» name of a town, smd, 
afterwards of a cky. In the year 1854, its nanrc 
was changed to Ottawa, and its present population, 
includis^ thai of its suburb of New Edinborgb, 
la estiiRated at dbont 10,000. The Bideau Canal 
diYi(^ it into tlie Uppa: and Lower Town. Its 
pdncipol commerce k m timber, bo& sawn and 
sqixare, the staple of Canada, Ibgr the transport o£ 
vfhiek fipom the rivers of the interior it possesses 
tmrivalled natural advantages in the Ottawa aiHi the 
almost equally impoirtant streams^ the Gatineau 
9Sid the Rideao^ The sites for ihe new Parlia- 
miait House and eiher poblib Imildings have l^en 
alrejdy sdtected; and if the ecKfices themselves 
are wor&y of the hnposing situation on which it 
iff proposed to place them» Ottawa will become 
one of the most picturesque cities in Ammca. 

Ottawa is scmietimes called the ^^City of the 
Weods^" bvt a more appropriate name would be 
the ^*City of the Torrents;" for it may truly be 

V 2 
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said that no citj in the worlds not even the strag- 
gling village^ dignified with the name of a city, that 
has been laid out on the American side of Niagara, 
contains within it, or near it, such splendid water- 
falls as those of which Ottawa can boast. The 
two falls of the Rideau into the Ottawa, at the 
commencement of the suburb of New Edinburgh, 
would be of themselves objects of great beauty 
and grandeur, were they not eclipsed by the 
Chaudiire or falls of the Ottawa — a cataract that 
possesses many features of sublimity, that not even 
the great Niagara itself can surpass. To stand on 
the rock below the saw-mill, looking down the 
boiling and foaming flood towards the Suspension 
Bridge that spans the fearful abyss, is to behold 
a scene of greater turbulence, if not of greater 
majesty, than Niagara can show with all its world 
of waters. The river does not leap precipitously 
over a sudden impediment as at Niagara, but 
rushes down a long inclined plane, intersected by 
ledges of rock, with a fttry that turns dizzy the 
brain of those who gaze too long and earnestly 
upon the spectacle; and that no power of poet's 
or painter's genius can describe. No painting can 
do justice to a waterfall, and words, though capable 
of more than the pencil and the brush, are but 
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feeble to portray — except in the old, stale set 
terms that have been well nigh worn out in the 
service of enthusiasm — ^the ineffable magnificence 
of such mighty forces, obeying for ever and ever 
the simple law of gravitation. If Niagara may 
claim to be the first and noblest cataract in the 
world, the Chaudifere at Ottawa may claim to rank 
as second. And if ever the day comes when Ame- 
rican travel shall be as fashionable and attractive 
as travel in Europe, no one will cross the Atlantic 
without paying a pilgrimage to the multitudinous 
waterfalls of Canada, or think his journey com- 
plete unless he has visited both Niagara and the 
Ottawa, 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

SHOOTING THE RAPIDS. 

Not having time to visit Kingston, wbich, alAough 
it was once the capital of Upper Canada, has topped 
somehow or other, out of the Kne of march, and 
become a place almost as unprogressave niA stagnant 
as its namesake in England, I was advised to make 
the town «f Prescott my point of d^artore for a 
new and more beautiful trip on the St. Lawrraice 
than I had yet undertaken. The scenery of the 
river between Prescott and Montreal was declared to 
be grander and more varied than in any other part 
of its course ; for within the distance of 120 miles 
between the two were to be seen not only a portion 
of the fairy-like panorama of the Thousand Isles, 
which commence at Kingston, where the St. Law- 
rence, issuing from Lake Ontario, first assumes its 
name, but the long series of rapids, the " shooting " 
of which is a feat that must be accomplished by 
every traveller in Canada, who desires to sow the 
seeds of the "pleasures of memory." Upon this 
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advice I shaped my course. Bidding farewell to iny 
kind and hospitable namesakes in the city of Ottawa.; 
I took my seat in flie car, and the train soon brought 
me to fhe little, dull, insignificaat town of Prescott, 
where lodged like the great Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, " in the worst inn's worst room," I was com- 
pelled to await the arrival of the steamer bound from 
Toronto to Montreal. Let me qualify the expression* 
My temporary abode was in reality the *^ best inn's 
best room," but when best and worst are' equally 
intolerable, or not to be distinguished the one from 
the other by a hair's breadth, it does not greatly sig- 
nify which, epithet be used. 

As there had been a storm on the lake during two 
days previous, the steamer was beyond the advertised 
time, though hourly expected, and I had to amuse 
myself as best I could, in an inchoate village, in which 
there was nothing whatever to be seen or learned, 
and not even a newspaper to read. It is true that 
during the Canadian rebellion, Prescott was invaded 
from the American shore by a too adventurous Pole, 
named Yon Schulze, at the head of a small band of 
Filibusters, and that he was captured by the British 
commanding officer, and hanged forthwith. But 
there was nothing in this historical incident to invest 
Prescott with additional attraction. Eight opposite. 
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upon the southern bank of the St* Lawrence^ and ia 
hourly communication with Prescott by a steam ferry- 
boat^ stood Ogdensburg^ in the State of New York^ 
whence Von Schulze's expedition started. As it was 
apparently a large and populous city, I very much 
longed to visit it, if but to pass the time. But it was 
unsafe to run the risk of an hour's absence, for the 
Toronto boat might arrive at any moment, and would 
not delay at the wharf at Prescott above five minutes. 
As things turned out, I might have safely gone to 
Ogdensburg, for hour after hour passed away, noon 
succeeded to morning, evening to noon, and night to 
evening, lengthening themselves out till they were as 
attenuated as my weariness, and &till there were no 
tidings of the tardy steamer. At midnight, worn-out, 
sleepy, and if the truth must be told, somewhat out 
of patience with the place, I lay down in my clothes 
upon the bed with strict injunctions to a messenger 
whom I had kept all day in my pay, to arouse me 
the moment the steamer appeared in sight. At three 
in the morning, sixteen hours after her time, the 
lights of the approaching vessel came within view of 
my scout I was duly aroused according to agree- 
ment with two other expectant passengers, the one 
from Hartford in Connecticut, and the other from 
Chicago, Guided through the dark and muddy streets 
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by a man with a lantern^ we had the mortification to 
arriye at the wharf just three minutes too late, the 
steamer having landed a passenger in hot haste, and 
started off again without waiting to ascertain whether 
there were any others to come on board. We saw 
the Ughts of her stem-cabins shining brightly through 
the gloom of the night ; and the man of Connecticut, 
who was very anxious to get on, having vented his 
wrath and his disgust in a volley of imprecations 
in the choicest Yankee slang, we retraced our steps, 
in the worst possible humour, to the inn, and held 
a council of war around the stove. The Yankee 
ordered a glass of *^ whiskey-skin," very hot, which 
restored him to something like equanimity, and the 
agent of the boat, who was responsible for not having 
given the captain the proper signal to stop, having, 
as in duty bound, thrown the entire blame of our 
disappointment upon the absent skipper, we went 
quietly to bed, to await the next regular boat, the 
Kingston, due at 8 in the morning. Much to our 
satisfaction, the Kingston was punctual to her time. 
The weather was magnificent, and we started for Mon- 
treal, none the worse for our disappointment in body 
or mind, and but little lighter in pocket. For if the 
hotel in which we had wasted the day was bad, we 
had but little to pay, and might have exclaimed with 
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the EngUshman who travelled for the first time in a 
railway car feom Kew York to Philadelphia, '^ that 
we never had so large an amount of disoomfiurt for 
so small an amount of joumej.'' 

The "Thousand Men," tbrough which the St. 
Lawrence winds its waj in beautifol infteicacy irom 
Lake Ontario to the Eapids of the Loi^ Sanlt, are 
^d to number in reality conuderably upwards of a 
thousand — if not of fifteen hundred ; and jhon^ in 
embarking at Prescott, we may have missed two-thirds 
of them^ we saw suffici^it to be ^laUed to judge of 
their varietur and loveliness. Some of them were 
feinged with trees to the river's brink ; others were 
smooth, fiat, and grassy, as a bowliog-gceen ; some 
were rocky, bare, and small as a dining-table ; while 
others were of fifiy or a hundred aiares in extent, and 
presoited Hill and dale, wood and coppice, meadow 
and pasture to our view, as the akeamer shot rapidly 
by — Bomethnes in a narrow but deep channel^ scaxsely 
wider than our deck, and at others through a readi 
of the river as broad as the Thames at Wat^Ioo 
Bridge. The man fircmi Connecticut, c^e of-diat dass 
of Job's comforters, who will never allow a stranger 
to enjoy the. lovdiness of any natural sceae present 
and pslpable before him, without reminding him that 
he has left unvisited something still finer which he 
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Slight and oogfat to have seen, emphatically made me 
imderstand that all this beauty i^as as nothing to the 
scenery between Kingston and Prescott; — ^that I had 
been misdirected and misinformed; — ^iiat I had not 
seen any p6rtian of the real " Thonsand Isles ;" — and 
that the little "scraps" of rock wnd island amid which 
we were passing, and flmt td my eyes appeared quite 
feiry-like m their beauty, and multitudinous in their 
number, were mere ^ humbugs," and ** false preten- 
ders." This personage, hard as he tried, was not able 
to mar my -enjoyment by hs compamonship ; and 
even he became excited as we approached Dickenson's 
Landing, shortly below which commences the Great 
Bapid of the Long Sault, or "LongLei^)," pronounced 
Long Soo by the Americans and the English. Having 
taken in one, and disembarked another passenger, we 
prepared to *' shoot" the Kapid, and all became bustle 
and excitement on board. The order was given to 
let off steam, and at a sudden bend of the river, where 
the banks seemed as if they had contracted to deep^i 
the channel, the white crests of the waves, foaming 
like the breakers on a rocky coast, became viable ; 
and the roar of the descending waters was heard, dull,, 
heavy, and monotonous, but grand as a requiem 
sounded -iaym a cadiedraL Most of the ladies, and 
TDBOfrB than one of the rougher sex, whose nerves wwe 
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unable to bear the excitement of the scene, retired 
into their state rooms or the saloon; and those who had 
resolved to stay upon deck, provided themselves with 
plaids and wrappers as a protection against any sud- 
den dash of the waters, should our fast-driving keel 
strike against a billow at an angle too acute. We 
kept to the northern or Canadian side of the Rapid, 
which, in the days ere steam-vessels ploughed these 
stormy waters, and when the only craft that ventured 
down were the light canoes of the Indians, was sup- 
posed to be more dangerous than the other, and called 
" La Rapide des Perdus,'' or the Rapid of the Lost 
We were speedily in the midst of great round eddies 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter, and ere we had 
time to admire them, shot down fast as a railway 
express from London to Brighton, or faster if that be 
possible, in the bubbling, raging, foaming, thunder- 
ing, and maddening waters;— our prow casting up 
clouds of spray that drenched the deck, and formed 
rainbows ere they fell. At intervals there came some 
tremendous *^thud" on the side of the ste^er, causing 
her to stagger and shiver through all her framework, 
like a living creature mortally wounded, and the 
spray mounting as high as the top of the frumel, fell 
like a torrent upon the deck. Then a moment of com- 
parative calm succeeded, to be followed by another 
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thud and another shower. In the space of fire hun- 
dred yards which we shot through in from two to 
three minutes, but which one lady very much alarmed 
and excited declared had occupied us half an hour, — 
the St, Lawrence falls no less than thirty feet, a de- 
clivity more than sufficient to account for this magni- 
ficent perturbation — ^and *^ hell of waters." The whole 
scene, heightened by the novelty, the excitement, and 
the danger, impressed itself upon my mind, as th^ 
third greatest marvel that I had seen in America, and 
only next to the Rapids and Falls of Niagara and 
the Chaudiire at Ottawa. Now that the feat is accom- 
pUshed almost every day by large steamers, the Cana- 
dians and Americans look upon it as a matter of course, 
and do not seem to be really aware of the danger of 
the achievement and the grandeur of the scene. If he 
were a bold man who ate the first oyster, heroic and 
of Titanic energy and audacity was the captain or 
pilot of the first steam-vessel that ever braved the 
frantic whirlpools of the Long Sault, and came out 
triumphantly from among them. 

We were again in smooth water in much less time 
than it takes to tell the story; and in about three 
quarters of an hour stopped for a few minutes at 
Cornwall, the frontier town of Canada West, and were 
again in sight of the land of the HabiUins* Steaming 
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on once more throu^ a succesricm o£ small idanda — 
and St Iawt&qcq most certainlj contains ten tknes, if 
not twenty or fifty time^ as many islands as aeny 
other river known to travellers or geographers— we 
emei^ed into the broad qmiet Lake St. Francis, 
also studded wil^ islands. This lake, or enlarge- 
ment e£ the river, ia about fifty miks in length, 
but of a breadth scarcely sufficient Uk justify its 
appdlatiim of lake, in preference to tliat ef idver. 
At its east^ni extr^nity is the little town (£ Cotean 
du Lac, where commences a new aeriea a£ Bapuk, 
all €i which we had to ^' shoot," and the first of 
which is at a ^lort distance beyond the town. It 
is one of the rs^deat of the Bi^ids; and oizr 
flteamev shot it like an arrow in two minutes,, and 
launched itself into a deep^ and compacaiively placid 
but strcHig current^ wh^e we scarcely req>uired the 
aid cf steam to carry us akmg at the rate of 
twelve molea an hour.. BecoEQii^ ihe& in&i 
Eapida — as people will do with almost everything 
in this world except, sleep — we passed in suoeea- 
fibn the Cascades and the Cedars-r-4fae la^r with 
its litde church and tin spire, buflt npco^ the shore 
of the foaming curr^it — suggesting in a new finan 
Byron's beautiful tbaugh weU-wom sinrile, of "kve 
watdbing madness^" To these succeeded the Bapid 
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of Beanharnais, after shooting which wifli the 
aocii8tx>nied drenching, though with less excitement 
2m(mg the strangers than had been exhiluted at 
die Long Sault, we glicted into another expansion 
of the river, known as the Lake St. Lonis, at the 
extiremity of which, tiie doHc brown and turbid 
Ottawa mingles with the blue and clear St Law- 
rence. Here we came in s^ht of the large island 
of Montreal, which, interposes itself between the 
uniting but not commingling rivers, the one of 
which rises &r in the furtherest W^ and the 
other runs Ihrou^ a country scarcely half ex- 
plored, except by forlorn remnants of the Indians, 
and die scouts, trappeis,. and fur traders of di 
Hudson^ Bay Company. The Ottawa, seen in 
liie distance from Lake St. Louis, looks broad 
as an OBtoary widening into a sea, but it speedily 
narrows, and swe^s along the northern shore of 
Montreal island to effect a second junction with 
the St Lawrence, of ndiicfa Ae deq>er and more 
v^orous current rushes impetuously to the south, 
down a. stei^ incHne to Lachine, tiie hst of the 
magnifieent series of the Bapids. Lachine — so 
called by an early navigator, who imagined, as 
Hendrick Hudson did a little ftuiher south, that 
he had found the wiBstram passage to China — is 
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nine miles above the city of Montreal^ and the 
roar of the Rapids may be heard in Hie still mid* 
night in the streets of Montreal^ when the wind is 
from the west, almost as distinctly as if the torrent 
were in the heart of the town. 

The Rapids of Lachine, though they do not run a 
course so lengthened as the Long Sault, and are not 
in themselves grander or more picturesque, are far 
more perilous to navigate. They are jagged, and 
dotted both with sunken and visible rocks, scat- 
tered in most perplexing confusion, lengthways or 
athwart, at every possible and apparently impossible 
angle, amid the rushing waters. Any one beholding 
the turmoil of the flood, and the innumerable Scyllas 
on the one side, balanced by as many Charybdises on 
the other, would be quite justified — ^if no previous 
adventurer had made the perilous journey — in 
pronouncing the attempt to "shoot" them, either 
in large vessel or small skifi*, an act beyond fool- 
hardiness — a reckless tempting of Fate, if not a 
proof of positive insanity. But the feat was con- 
tinually accomplished by the Indians of Caughna- 
waga, opposite to Lachine, at the head of the Rapids, 
in their frail canoes, long before the white man and 
his steam-vessels had penetrated to the shores of 
the St. Lawrence-; and the danger and the means 
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of surmounting it became alike familiar to them* 
Whether by treaty, and as a recompence for the 
surrender of their lands, or whethe]^ entirely on 
account of their superior knowledge of the intricacies 
of the Rapids, or whether for both reasons in com- 
bination, was not made clear to my comprehension, 
either by the individuals, or the books that 1 con- 
sulted on the point ; but for some of these reasons, 
if not for all, the Indians of Caughnawaga— ^a rem- 
nant of the Iroquois — enjoy the legal monopoly of 
the pilotage. Letting off steam at Caughnawaga, 
we lay to, opposite the village for a few minutes, to 
allow the pilot to come on board. The squaws and 
Other idlers turned out, in considerable numbers, to 
the shore to witness our passage ; and I saw enough 
of the village, which is inhabited entirely by the 
Indians, to excite a desire to visit it, if only to 
investigate the hind of life they lead in their state 
of semi-barbarism, and what progress they have 
made in the arts of civilization. It was evident, 
even from the shore, that they had not been entirely 
n^lected by the clergy, for a handsome Roman 
Catholic church — with the glittering tin spire, 
universal in Lower Canada — proved that their 
spiritual welfare had been deemed a matter of 
importance. The zeal of the Roman Catholics 
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for the extension of their faidi in Canada, and the 
wealth they have scnqped together for the purpose^ 
should make Protectants hlush for their own loke- 
warmneBS. The immediate successors of Jacques 
Cartier, by introducing not only Ae feudal tenures^ 
but the ecclesiastical zeal of Old France into the 
New France which they founded, proved that they 
knew how to col<Hiize upon system. They left 
nothing to hazard, and wherever they went the 
Pope and the Church went with iixem — an example 
which the Church of England seems never to have 
had the zeal or the wisdom to follow, ^sicept latdy 
in a small comer of New Zealand. I was not 
able to carry into effect my design of visking the 
Iroquois in their village, but learned that their ad- 
vances towards civilization have not extended much 
beyond costume, and the love of " fire-water ;** Aat 
the gipsy element is strong in them, and that con- 
tinuous hard labour is considered fitter for squaws 
than for men* 

Our pilot started from shore in a canoe, and, on 
reaching the ^ Kingston," sprang nimbly upon deck 
-^an indubitable red man, but without paint and 
feathers — in the European costume of his vocaticm* 
He had a keen black eye and a quick hand, and 
seemed to be fully aware of ^e importance of the 
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task he had undertak^i^ and of the necessity that 
lay upon him to have every faculty of mind and 
body on the alert, to carry our vessel in safety 
down this frantic staircase of seventy feet in a run 
of about three miles, intersected and encumbered 
by many rocks and with a aurent rushing, in some 
places, at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an 
hour. Our trusty pilot was equal to his work. He 
was all nerve — and nerves — and at one point more 
especially of our mad career, when we seemed to 
be running right upon a point of rock projecting 
about two feet above the surface of the torrent, to 
be inevitably dashed to pieces — a sudden turn of his 
wrist altered our course instantaneously, and sent 
us down a long reach> amid showers of dashing 
spray, at reckless speed — ^like a railway train — full 
tilt upon another heap of rocks, that seemed abso* 
lutely to bar the passage. A delay of one second in 
altering our course would have been certain per- 
dition; but the mind of the red man, quick as 
electricity, communicated its impulse to his hand, 
and his hand, with the same rapidity, to the wheel ; 
and away we were again, before we could draw 
breath, safe in deep waters — dancing along impe- 
tuously, but safely, into new dangers, to be as splen- 
didly and triumphantly surmounted. The trees upon 
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either side seemed to pass out of our field of vision 
as instantaneously as the phantasmagoria seen in a 
magic lantern ; and when we darted at last into 
the blue water, and saw far behind us the snowy- 
wreaths and feathery crests of the mountainous 
waves through which our ship had whizzed like an 
arrow, the propriety of the expression, " shooting 
the Rapids,'' needed no justification but this scene 
and its remembrance. It should be stated that, 
although many canoes and boats have been lost in 
the Rapids, no accident has ever yet happened to 
a steam vessel in navigating them. 

We speedily arrived at what is called the " Tail 
of the Rapids," a strong but equable current ; after 
which, having fallen two hundred and seventy feet 
between the Long Sault and Montreal, the St. Law- 
rence runs to the sea without further obstruction, 
as calmly as our English Thames. Ere sunset the 
city of Montreal and the solid piers and masonry 
of the Tubular Bridge were in sight ; and before 
dark I was safe again, amid the kindly society and 
cheerful hospitalities of Rosemount. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

EMIGRATION. 

Montreal, May, 1858. 

The population of Canada in 1858 is considerably 
greater than that to which the ancient and illus- 
trious kingdom of Scotland had attained in the first 
year of the present century; long ere its name 
and fame in literature, science, art, and arms, 
had become famous over the civilized world. It 
is about as great as that of England was when 
William the Conqueror dispossessed Harold of his 
throne, and little inferior to that of Norman England, 
when Henry V. gained the victory at Agincourt, and 
sowed the seeds of that animosity between English- 
men and Frenchmen, which have unfortunately ger- 
minated since that day into results which philan- 
thropists may deplore, but of which British and 
French statesmen are bound to take cognizance, if 
they would govern their countrymen either in war 
or in peace. It ig not because its population is so 
small, but because its territory is so great, and 
its resources so little known, that Canada is con- 
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sidered in its infancy; and because it is conter- 
minous with a republic so much older, more deve- 
loped and more populous than itself. Stretching 
westward from the Gulf of St Lawrence along 
the northern margin of the great chain of lakes, 
Canada — even if no additional territories in the 
fertile regions of the Red River and the Sas- 
katchewan be included hereafter within its boundaries 
— ^has room enough for a population as great as that 
of France or Germany, and only requires men and 
time to rank among the greatest powers of the 
earth. Its water communication alone would point 
it out as a country destined in no very distant 
Hereafter to play a great part in the drama of 
civilization. An ordinarily intelligent study of the 
map is suflScient to show that the line of the 
southern Canadian frontier, along the shores of 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior, 
will become the highway of the trade and travel of 
Europe to the Pacific Ocean; if what is called 
the ^^ay" of the country be more favourable for 
the development of railway communication than the 
regions of Central North America to the south of 
the lakes. And this it appears to be from the 
reports of all the scientific men, who, either in 
official or non-official capacities, have explored the 
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lancL A great railway will inevitably unite the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean through British 
territory; although it is possible that a southern 
line may also be constructed across the centre of 
the United States. But the Canadian and British 
line will hare the advantage, for the solid and 
substantial reasons that the engineering difficulties 
are not nearly so many or so cosdy; that the 
country lies on a much lower level, and that there 
is no high plateau, of utterly barren ground, twelve 
hundred miles in extent, to be traversed in the 
centre of the line. Between the Canadas, the Red 
River settlements, and the great districts of the 
Saskatchewan, and the Eraser River, British 
Columbia, and Vancouver, there will be but the 
t^ritory at the head of Lake Superior, which will 
not ultimately repay by its own traffic the expenses 
of its construction; while the Atlantic and Pacific 
line, through the centre of the United States, across 
the Rocky Mountains, will have to traverse a 
bleak and howling wilderness, never to be settled 
at any time, because quite incapable of cultiva- 
tion, and extending for more than twelve hundred 
miles. 

When the outlying British provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Cape Breton, are 
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connected by rail with each other, and with the 
Canadas, and when the Grrand Trunk Eailway shall 
be linked with other grand trunk lines, as great and 
useful as itself, British America will become strong 
enough to rival the United States, both in commerce 
and in politics. There has lately been considerable 
talk, if not agitation, in Canada in favour of a federa- 
tion of the North American Colonies, which in conse- 
quence of the want of railway communication are 
very little known to each other. But such a fede- 
ration is not likely to take place while they remain 
dependencies of tlie British crown. Their ignorance 
of each other leads to jealousies sufficiently great to 
render their union a difficult achievement, if left to 
themselves to effect ; and as the Mother Country has 
nothing to gain, but might possibly have something 
to lose by encouraging the idea, there is no likeli- 
hood that it will make much progress, or meet with 
adequate encouragement on either side of the At- 
lantic. If from any circumstances in their own or 
British history these noble Colonies should hereafter 
declare themselves independent, their federation for 
mutual protection would either precede that event, 
or immediately follow it as a matter of course. But 
under existing circumstances the best federation 
which they can establish is the federation of rail- 
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ways, and the union of interests, of which commerce 
is the best and readiest instrument. 

The passion or instinct of loyalty is so strong in* 
Canada, that even the recoil of the great rebellion 
of 1839 has increased the fervour of the sentiment 
instead of diminishing it, as it might have done. 
Both Upper and Lower Canada once possessed a 
kind of aristocracy composed of what are called the 
"U. E. Loyalists," or ** United Empire Loyalists;" 
persons who disapproved of the war waged against 
the Mother Country by Washington; who, while 
they deplored the ill-judged proceedings of King 
George III. and his ministers, held that nothing 
could justify rebellion, and fled across the St. Law- 
rence to avoid staining their consciences with an op- 
position which they stigmatised as treason. Loyalty 
a Voutrance was their motto, as it was that of the 
cavaliers of England in the days of Oliver Cromwell, 
This feeling survives in their descendants. The 
very rebels pardoned by the British Government 
after the events of 1839, have become as truly loyal 
and as fervent in the expression of their attachment 
to the crown of Great Britain, as the most zealous 
living representatives of the U. E. Loyalists of old. 
The change in the popular feeling is perfectly natural. 
Throughout the whole of thos^ unhappy disputes, 
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which had well nigh cost Grrett Britain her most 
valuable colony, the GroyemEieiit at homt, supported 
by the people, acted with enlightened and £EirHBeeing 
generosity, forbore to ^Easperate grievances by 
superciliousness or neglect on the one side, or by 
vindictiveneas on the other, admitted to the fullest 
extent the right of the Canadians to self-government, 
and by a series of truly liberal measures, pr^ared the 
way for that democratic fireedom which the Canadians 
enjoy, and which could not by any possibility be 
theirs if their institutions were identified with those 
of their brethren on the other side of the Lakes, or 
if they had Kke them to dect a President every four 
years. Canada ^xjoys a far greater amount of liberty 
than any nation on the globe, unless Great Britain 
be an exception ; and if it be, the Canadians have 
far less to pay for their freedom than their brethren 
in the Old Country. The national debt of Great 
Britain touches them not. They are defended by 
British soldiers> and British ships of war, without 
cost. The standard of England, which prevents all 
nations from insulting them, costs them nothing to 
uplift. They have but to pay thdr own way, and to 
be happy in an allegiance n<»mnal in its burden, but 
real in the protection which it ^isures. The Cana- 
dians are fully impres^d with the value of these 
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advantages, and are not likely to imperil them either 
by a self-sacrificing annexation to the Um'ted States, 
or by a costly independence of Great Britain, which 
wonld entail upon them all the expenses of a nation 
that had to provide for its own security against the 
world, and especially against its nearest neighbour. 

As already observed, the first want of Upper 
Canada — ^for Lower Canada is well peopled — is men ; 
men who will push out into the wilderness, fell and 
clear the forest, found villages, towns, and cities, and 
run the race that is run by their kindred in the more 
popular emigration fields of the ** Great West" of the 
United States. Men of the right sort are, and will 
continue to be the wants of Canada, and of the 
colonies planted, or to be planted between the present 
western limits and the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

But who are the men of the right sort? Let 
no reader of these pages be deceived. It ia but 
one class of men whose presence will be acceptable 
to the Canadians, or advantageous to themselves. 
Loiterers about cities — ^fellows who herd in the back 
slums, and think the life of the backwoodsman too 
hard for their dainty fingers, or for their notions of 
what is right and proper, should remain in Europe, 
and not presume, with their sickly education, to ven- 
ture into the free, fresh air, and rough work of the 
wilderness. 
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Canada requires^ and will require, a large stream of 
immigration ; and yet immigrants are hourly arriving 
who are not wanted, and Montreal, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, and Quebec, swarm with young and middle-aged 
men, who find it quite as difficult to "get on" as 
they ever could have done in Great Britain. Who 
then are the classes that should emigrate to Canada ? 
This is a question that should be well and thoroughly 
debated by all who, not having elbow room at home, 
imagine that they must of necessity have greater 
scope in America. Those who ought not to emigrate 
may be designated in a few words, as those who ex- 
pect to live by their brains ; by trade, commerce, or 
professions of any kind. Neither clerks nor shopmen, 
nor men with ready pens, or readier tongues, should 
try their fortunes in Canada, Such men are always 
to be had in young communities in greater num- 
bers than young communities require, and are use- 
less in a country where rough work is to be done ; 
and where one good blacksmith, stonemason, or 
ploughman, is worth half-a-dozen clerks, and a score 
of barristers. The strong men who inherit nothing 
from their forefathers but their brawny limbs and their 
good health, and who by the employment of their phy- 
sical strength, with more or less of skill and industry, 
are able to derive their subsistence jfrom the land ; — 
these are the people wanted. The classes who, by the 
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exercise either of more ikan an average amount of 
talent, or the enjoyment of more than an average 
amount of social advantages derived from education, 
desire to live pleasantly, should stay at home. Their 
existence in this old, is far more comfortable than it 
can be in a new country; which desires them not, 
and has no adequate field for the exercise of their 
abilities, except in rare instances, which are speedily 
talven advantage of by people on the spot. 

It is the agriculturist who is most urgently re-^ 
quired ; the class that in the British Isles is the most 
hardly used, whatever Arcadian poets and Belgravian 
novelists may urge to the contrary. Traditionally 
and poetically, or telescopically viewed, we are told 
that in England the cottages of this class peep out 
from the verdure of the land ; — that the roses blossom 
at their doors; — that the ivy and the honey-suckle 
clamber over their walls ; — that the swallow builds in 
their thatch; — that the lark and the nightingale, the 
blackbird and the thrush, make music for them ; — that 
the honest house-dogwatches at their gate ; — and that 
their children sport beneath the lofty elms, or make 
garlands in the fields of the butter-cups and daisies. 
They are said to be the wealth and the boast of the 
nation. Out of their ranks, as we are told, is re- 
cruited the vigour of the generations. They are a 
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bold and independ^it race. Honesty is tiieir stay. 
Health is their portion. A sufficiency is their 
reward. All thi« is very fine, but unluckily it 
is not true. Actually or microscopically consi- 
dered, what are the peasantry of England? Enter 
one of their cottages and look around and all the 
glory and poetry disappear. The peasant is found 
to be a man of many sorrows. He toils for 
an insufficiency. He has not wherewithal to 
cover himself in comfort fi'om the inclemency 
of the weather. His cottage is ill-fiimished and 
dirty, and has no convenient separation of apart- 
ments for the decencies of a family. A dung- 
heap and a cess-pool fester at his door. TTj^ intel- 
lectual life is as degraded as hia physical If he 
reads at all, which is very doubtful, he has read the 
Bible ; but whether with xmderstanding or without, 
it is hard to say. He goes to church because his 
fathers went before him, and because men better 
dressed than himself have s^ him the example, and 
urged upon him the duty of going. He is told when 
he gets there that he is a miserable wretch, that by 
the inscrutable decrees of Providence, the many 
must ever be the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water, and that he is bom into that state, and 
must live in it. He is warned to respect those above 
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him, and to be contented with his lot. If he be a 
true man he learns after his own humble and dejected 
fashion, that there may be some chance for him in 
heayen if not on earth. If he be not a tme man, if 
he have no spiritaal Hfe in him, if he have no hope 
for the future, he becomes reddess and brutal, seek- 
ing for animal enjoyment wherev^ he can find it, 
and seizing eagerly the coarse pleasures and excite- 
ments of the passing day, lest death and annihilation 
should come upon him before he has enjoyed any* 
thing at the expense ef anybody. His wife is pre- 
maturely old with bearing many children and many 
woes. She labours hard and has no rest Her 
children toil before tl^r bones have acquired con- 
sistency; and the combined labour of the &mily, 
provided they could procure work for the whole 
year, might maintain them in coarse food indiffe- 
rently well, and supply them indiflferently well with 
coarse raiment But they cannot procure work all 
tiie year round, and the moderate suffici^icy of six 
months ao dearly bought, is painfully beaten and 
hammered out into cm insuffideney for twelve. 

When decrepitude, or old age— and the first very 
ofien precedes the second — comes upon the peasant 
and his wife, they have no resource but ihe poor 
rate* They are a brdten-spirited^ aiid utterly woru'^ 
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down couple^ and become a burden to the com- 
munity. If a young, vigorous man of this class 
wished to possess for himself a small portion of his 
mother earth, he must expatriate himsel£ At home, 
though no serf de jure, he is a serf de facto. The 
land is so valuable as to shut utterly against him the 
slightest chance of his ever obtaining one yard of it 
to call his own. There are many thousands of such 
people in England, to whom the Canadas would offer 
a career of industry, usefulness, and prosperity. Let 
them depart, and benefit themselves, the country 
which they quit, and that to which they go. And 
not only the Englishman of this class, but the Scotch- 
man and the Irishman will be welcome in Canada ; 
if they can fell the forest, plough the land, shoe a 
horse, or a man ; or do any kind of hard-hand work, 
such as is required in the wilderness. As much 
trash has been spoken of the Scottish as of the English 
peasant It is said that though he live in a cold and 
moist, it is by no means an unhealthy climate. We 
are told that the grandeur and the glories of nature 
surround him; — that the everlasting hills rear their 
magnificent peaks on his horizon ; — that freslnwater 
lakes of extreme beauty are embedded among his 
hills, and that salt-water lochs wind far into the 
country from the sea, presenting not only the 8ub« 
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Umities and the splendours of scenery to his eyes, 
but wealth for his wants, if he will but labour in 
search of it. We are told, moreover, that althougL 
the hills are bleak and bare, the glens and straths 
are green, and capable of cultivation. Even if the 
.country be deficient in coal and wood, nature is so 
bountiftd that the peasant need not perish from the 
inclemency of the climate, inasmuch as great tracts 
of moorland are spread on every side, affording him 
an inexhaustible supply of frieL But how does the 
so-called fortunate peasant live ? What has civiliza- 
tion done for him? What has he done for himself? 
The answer should be, that he has done nothing for 
himself; that he is but half civilized; that he is 
worse off than his forefathers; that he lives in a 
miserable wigwam built of unshapely stones gathered 
from the debris of the mountains, or lying loose on 
the uncultivated soil; that the interstices between 
them are rudely plastered with mud; that he has 
very often no windows to his hut, and that if there 
be a window, a piece of paper commonly serves the 
purpose of a pane of glass. When there is a chimney 
' — ^a somewhat rare case — an old tub without top or 
bottom stuck amid the rotten heather of the roof, 
answers for a chimney-pot The door is low, and he 
has to stoop before he can enter it. He gathers his 
VOL. IL T 
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fael from the peit isoss^ a privilege accorded, to him 
for the labour of a certain nuaiber of days upon the 
farm of which the noorland fon&s a portion. The 
»noke from this peat-fire fills his wigwim, and exudes 
from the door. The fk>or is of earth, and damp ; 
and the cow wUch he keeps shares the sbdter. 
of his own roe£ He has a little patch of ground, 
reclaimed perhaps firom the moorland, for which he 
pays a considerable rent in labour, if not in mimey, 
and on this patch .of gromid he grows potatoes. Ho 
has little (nt ao skill in agrieekore beyond Ab skill 
necessary to plant his potatoes, but does as he is l»d 
in a clumsy way wfa^ he works for other people. 
Oatmeal porridge, on which his forebi(3ieis grew 
strong, is a tare hixury with hki. The easily-raised 
and less nutritious potato is much cheaper, and Sop- 
hies its place. If his landlord, or his landlord's 
factor, will permit him, he marries upon his potatoes. 
If the landlord does not wish thai he dioold marry, 
for foar of an inerease of the population, inconTonient 
always to landlords who have not the skil, the ^&it^ 
terprise, or the capital to employ them, he ^dter 
dispenses wiih the ceremonial part of the bastness, or 
^nign^es to Gla^ow, or some other great towa, and 
trusts to Proyideace to live someAoti; and somefldUre* 
If he rettains on his potaio-pfttdb, and marries 
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by consent, he has a large family ; for, by a pro* 
visHm' of nature, now beginning to be understood 
by political economists^ each pair of living beings 
threatened with extinction by habitual insufficiency 
of nourishment, becomes prolific in proportion to the 
imminency of the danger.* He is idle and dirty in 
his habits^ and his duldren are like him. K he 
eaa now and l3i«n get a little oatmeal-K^ake and a 
herring, in addition to his pc^atoes-^a Utde milk 
for his ohildren---a pinch of snuff now and th^^ 
and much fiery whiskey for himself, he envies no 
man in existence; except, perhaps, the laird and 
the minister. All around his wigwam are large 
teacts of country capable ef cultivalJoQ, if capable 
people were allowed to undertake tiie task cf 
clearing, draining, and manuring it; and if the 
owners of these tracts had the energy and the 
o^tal to ei^rcise the duties of proprietorship* 
Undrained md nntilled, these kods, if no^ yaluabla 
for raising com and men, are admirable &r raising 
sheep and preserving grouse. There is little or no 
«xpendknre of cttpkal necessary ioac this purpose on 
die part of landlords. The hill sides sMovi es&oeUent 
pasturage ; and as sheep and Uaek cattle can be 
lierded ia such a country i^ a small expense of 
♦ See Mr. Double^'t llieorjp. 

T 2 
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men and money^ the land is let out in large fiunus 
for this purpose^ and at very heavy rentals^ Addi- 
tional rentak are procured for the right of grouse- 
shooting. None of the mutton^ none of the beef^ 
none of the grouse or other game, finds its way to 
the larder of the peasant, unless he steals it — ^whicb 
he sometimes does, taking his chance of the penalty. 
When peasants grow too numerous for a sheep and 
cattle -feeding country, for the confines of a deer 
forest, or for the due cultivation of that more 
valuable two-legged animal, the grouse, the lesff 
valuable two-legged animal, man, is " cleared out." 
The superabundant and useless people are warned 
to depart within a certain period. If they neglect 
the warning, their wigwams are pulled down over 
their heads, and they are left to the moorland and 
ihe hill-side, to enjoy an equality of shelter with 
the moor-fowl or the sheep. If any of these people 
have been provident or penurious enough to sorape 
a few pounds together, or if they have any remote 
cousins settled in the New World who have lent 
them a little money for the purpose, they emigrate 
to the United States, or perhaps to Australia, — 
an3rwhere where a man has a likelihood of being 
considered a man, and of living his life without 
oppression. These are the men that ought to go to 
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Canada. These are the men that Canada riequires ; 
and these are the men who, if they go there, will 
increase and multiply, and replenish the earth* 

The Irish Celtic peasant when he is at home, 
leads much the same kind of life, except that he 
is not quite so closely elbowed as the Highlander 
is by the grouse and the deer. He is not the 
patient ass that browses upon the thistle, and takes 
insults from all comers. Though he, too, lives in 
a wigwam, and shares it with a pig, the priest 
comforts him when no one else will take the 
trouble. When a war breaks out among the 
nations, this class of men, partly from the misery 
of their daily fare and the wretchedness of their 
daily attire, partly from the ignorance which 
accompanies extreme poverty, and partly from a 
barbarian love of finery, press or are pressed into 
the legions of battle, and die in scarlet coats and 
feathered caps for the supposed good of their 
country. If war does not require him, and he 
has neither energy to emigrate nor friends to sup* 
ply him with the means of paying his passage 
across the Atlantic, he comes over to England in 
the harvesting-time, and gains a few pounds to 
help him through the winter. Some of his good 
friends, who wish to try experiments at his expense. 
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sehh him upon t1;e coast, and lend him a hoat and 
buy liim nets, find tell him to fish in the tea; and 
not allow the Danes and Norwegians to come down 
hundreds of miles^ and take away the wealth that 
the great deep affonb. No doubt the man ought 
to fish^ but he does not. The change is disagree- 
able to the Celt. He does not like continnous 
hard work, A potato-diet has weakened his 
cnorgies. He has no iancy for the sea. He loves 
the old WEiySi Could he be allowed to fish in the 
riversj he would be willing enough; but fresh- 
water fish are the ju-operty of the landlord, re- 
served for aristocratic, and not plebeian, sport and 
profit, Sidt sea fishing is another matter. Hiere 
is no landlord right upon the ocean. The great 
deep is frea There is no possibility of deriving 
any rents from the billows; but, free as it is, the 
peas£tnt from the interior can make no use of it 
Be uot only detests sea work, but has no skill 
in the management of boats or nets. He. has, in 
&ct, no lilting for or knowledge of the business in 
ijiy shape or degi-ee- The strange result is, that 
,iiile on one side of him there is a poor barren 
1^, with owners, who ask a lai^ rent, the Celtic 
^bfjian would rather pay that rent and drawr a 
^ ^ce for himself in potatoes out of it 
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than betake himself to the abundant sea on the 
other side, which has no owners — ^for which there 
is no rent to pay ; and from which he might draw 
not subsistence merely, but wealth for himself and 
for his country. Though we bring the peasant 
to the sea-shore, we cannot make him fish. He 
prefers to fold his arms in his potato-groimd, and 
trusts in Providence fi>r the better days, which 
never come to those who do not make them. His 
children swarm half naked about him; and when 
the potatoes fail, get a miserable subsisteziee, by 
gathering lirap^s from the rocks, or j^ucking sea- 
weed, to boil into a jelly. 

While such men as these are young, the British 
possesdons in America could absorb any number of 
them; to dig and delve, to cut down the forest, 
make canals and railways, and do ike work for 
which th^ are eminently qualified. In diort, it is 
the peasantry of the British Isles who are wanted 
in Canada — not clerks, shopmen, and penmen. And 
until the peasantry go in larger numbers than they 
do at present, Canada, like the daughter of the horse- 
leeeh, will continue to cry, " give I give I '* and will 
remain but half, or a quarter developed, even in its 
oldest regions*. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HOME AGAIN. 

It might seem ungracious and ungrateful, after 
having been received in the United States and 
in Canada, at every town and city in which I 
sojourned, with a degree of kindness as great as 
it was unexpected — ^to conclude this record of my 
tour without saying one word in acknowledgment 
of the popular favour that was showered upon me. 
Without parading names, detailing private con-» 
versations, or indulging in personal gossip, I may 
be permitted, in a form somewhat less evanescent 
than a speech after dinner, that perishes with the 
newspaper of the following morning, even if it find 
its way to such transient notoriety — to avow my 
grateful sense of the hospitaUty of which I was 
the object, and of the good-will towards the Old 
Country expressed towards me, as happening to 
recall its memories to the minds of those with 
whom I was brought into personal and public 
intercourse. The following quotation from the 
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Toronto Globe will better than any words of my 
own tell all that is necessary to be told of the 
kindness of which I was the object, and which I 
should be worse than ungrateful were I ever to 
forget : — 

Charles Mackat in Canada. — The reception given by the 
Canadians to this distinguished poet has been cordial in the 
extreme. No English traveller or literary man who has hitherto 
visited this country has been welcomed with a tithe of the enthu- 
siasm which has greeted the popular songster in every city in 
Canada in which he has set foot. At Montreal, after his lecture 
in the Bonsecour Market HaU, on ** Poetry and Song/' which was 
attended by upwards of 1,600 persons, he was entertained at a 
public supper at the Donegana Hotel. The band of the 73rd 
regiment, under the leadership of Mr. Prince, was in attendance 
during the evening, and honoured the poet with a serenade, appro- 
priately playing some of his own melodies. At Toronto, where 
he has lectured under the auspices of the Mechanics' Institute, he 
has been honoured by the attendance of the largest audiences 
ever known to have gathered in the city to listen to a lecture. 
The St. Lawrence Hall was densely crowded on both occasions ; 
many persons were unable to obtain even standing room. At 
Hamilton, where he lectured twice, the same enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, and, at the dose of the second lecture, he was invited 
to a public entertainment at the Anglo-American Hotel, which 
was attended by many of the notabilities and leading merchants 
of the city. At London, where the corporation granted the gra- 
tuitous use of the City Hall for the occasion, an audience of 1,000 
persons was present, and, as in other cities, a public supper was 
hastily organized, at which the healths went round until the 
small hours of the morn ; and libations were drank full of loyalty 
towards the Old Country and of attachment to the New. At Que- 
bec, after the lecture, there was a public supper ; and at Ottawa 
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th« poet was p«bliQiy ■ cwaa ded ia tbe bemtiM gionndt of tlie 
Hon. Mn» Mackaj of Rideau HalL Mr. Hackay will> no doubt, 
take home the most fiirourable impressions of Canada. He ex- 
prettes hfanself deeply sensible of the kindness shown to him bj 
itf wana-htarted people. Mr. Mackay was ^tertained at snipper 
last night at the Bossin House, and he leaves us this morning en 
route for England. 

Leaving Canada with feelings of regret that I had 
not seen more of it, I took the rail at Montreal for 
Boston^ and engaged mj passage home in the steam- 
ship Europay Captain Leitch, advertised to sail on 
the 19th of May« But I was not destined to leav^ 
America without receiving a farther proof of kind- 
ness and esteem ; and this time from people whose 
names and labours are alike the property and pride 
of all who speak the English language, and of which 
the following short record appeared in the Boston 
newspapers of the 20th of May : — 

Mb. CsiuiUBB Maoult. — This gentleman sailed in the steamer 
Ewropa je/^exSay morning from this city. Quite a crowd of his 
personal friends assembled to take &rewells. He carries with him 
the best wishes of hosts of admirers, who will be glad to see him 
again on this side the Atlantic. A parting dinner was given to 
him on Tuesday eToning, at which were present some of the most 
dktinguished literati of the country. Am(»ig the sentimentB 
drunk with the heartiest enthusiasm was the health of Alfred 
Tennyson, proposed by Mr. Longfellow — ^a most graoef^ and 
genial reooigiiition of the genius of the author of << In Memoriam^'' 
by the auAor of ** Evangeline." The company on the occasion 
included Professors Longfellow, Holmes^ Agasiiz, and Lowell ; 
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bis Excellency N. P. Buikt (GoTernor of MaiMeliinetts); Josiah 
Qnincy, Esq.; Josiab Quincyt Esq., jun.; W. H. Frescott, the his- 
torian; Dr. Howe, of the Blind Asylnm; Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields, the eminent publishers, and many others well known to 
fame. Mr. J. G. Whittier, Theodore Parker, and Mr. R. W. Emer- 
son were unavoidably absent. 

The speeches made on the occasion were not re- 
ported. In lieu of a speech, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
known to fame m both hemii^heres as the *^ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table," and author of some of the 
tenderest as well as some of the wittiest poems that 
American literature has produced, read the following 
amid much applause : — 

TO CHARLES MACKAY, 

OH HIS DBPAETURB FOR SUEOPB. 

Brave singer of the coming time, 

Sweet minstrel of the joyous present, 
Crowned with the noblest wreath of rhyme, 

The holly-leaf of Ayrshire's peasant. 
Good-bye I good-bye I Our hearts and hands. 

Our lips in honest Sason phrases, 
Cry, God be with him till he stands 

His feet amid his Eoglish dakies. 

'Tis here we part For pther eyes 

The busy deck, the fluttering streamer. 
The dripping arms that plunge and rise. 

The waves in foam, the ship in tremor. 
The kerchieft waving firom the pier. 

The cloudy pillar gliding o'er him. 
The deep blue desert, lone and drear. 

With heaven above and home before him. 
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His home ! The Western giant smiles. 

And twirls the spotty globe to find it: 
<< This little speck, the British Isles ? 

Tis but a freckle, nerer mind it ! " 
He laughs, and all his prairies roll, 

Each gurgling cataract roars and chuckles. 
And ridges, sketched from pole to pole, 

Heave till they shake their iron knuckles. 

Then Honour, with his front austere, 

Turned on the sneer a frown defiant, 
And Freedom leaning on her spear. 

Laughed louder than the laughing giant: 
" Our islet is a world," she said, 

** Where glory with its dust has blended. 
And "Britain keeps her noble dead 

Till earth, and seas, and skies are rended I *' 

Beneath each swinging forest bough 

Some arm as stout in death reposes; 
From wave- washed foot to heaven-kissed brow. 

Her valour's life-blood runs in roses. 
Nay, let our ocean-bosomed West 

Write, smiling in her florid pages, 
" One-half her soil has walked the rest 

In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages ! " 

Hugged in the clinging billows' clasp. 

From seaweed fringe to mountain heather. 
The British oak, with rooted grasp, 

Her slender handfhl holds together. 
With cliffs of white and bowers of green, 

And ocean narrowing to caress her. 
And hills and threaded streams between — 

Our little Mother Isle, God bless her I 

In earth's broad temple, where we stand, 
Fanned by the eastern gales that brought us, 

We hold the missal in our hand, 
Bright with the lines our Mother taught us. 
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Where'er its blazoned page betrays 
The glistening links of gilded fetters, 

Behold, the half-tnmed leaf displays 
Her rubric stained in crimson letters. 

Enough. To speed a parting fHend, 

'Tis Tain alike to speak and listen; 
^ Yet stay — ^these feeble accents blend 

With rays of light from eyes that glisten. 
Good bye I once more. And kindly tell, 

In words of peace, the Yotmg World's story ; 
And say, besides, we love too well 

Our Mother's soil— our Father's glory. 

Among other effusions called forth by the occasion 

were the following : — 

You've seen us Yankees, Mr. Mackay, 
The white, the red, the brown, the blackey; 
The white, they say, who knows no colour 
But that of the almighty dollar; 
The red, who roves as free as nature. 
Could give play to the gallant creature; 
The black who laughs, amid his fetters. 
More heart-free than his free-bom betters; 
And the wan hybrid, half his mother, 
And half his father, yet a brother; 
When telling in the little island, 
Of sights seen here, in flood or dry land. 
Say, white, red, brown, black, short, or tall. 
You found some good among them alL 

In conclusion^ and for the benefit of Americans^ 
and especially of critics, who are too apt to be over- 
sensitive upon the Cosas Americanasy I need but say 
that time has strengthened every good impression 
which I formed both of the people and of the coun- 
try, and weakened every unfavourable one ; that if 
I have spoken of slavery and one or two other 
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subjects in a maimer at which some may take 
offence^ I have spoken conscioitiottsly, and that I 
could not do my own heart the injustice to 
witness slavery, without raising my Toice against 
it — not to blame the slavdiolders, but to condol# 
with them on the burden of their inheritance, and to 
pray for the day when the evil thing may be either 
entirely removed, or so diminished by natural, aided 
by legislative causes^ as to lead to the hope that one 
or two generations at the ftirthest may witness its 
extinction. No EngUshman can travel in the United 
.States without seeing on every side and at each 
step of his progress, the proof of the indomitable 
energy of the people ; and (if he will not judge 
too rashly from first appearances, or from random 
expressions^) of the pnde which they &el in their 
Anglo-Saxon descefift, in their relationship to 
England, and of the noble inheritance «f British 
literature, which is thdrs as well as ours. Should 
the day ever arrive — ^which may Heaven in its 
mercy avert — that the " Old Country " should be 
imperilled by the coalitions of despotism, or by the 
subjection of OoxUineutal Europe to a great and 
overpowering military barbadsm, Ghraat Britain 
would have but to say the word, and an alliaUM 
with the linked Stales, offensive and dafiwsiv^ 
wonld stir the heart of the whole Amedcan people 
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and bring to &e green «faores of the ^^ Mother-Isks'' 
— of which Professor Holmes has sung so sweetly — 
a greater army of yolunteers than England and 
America have at the present moment sliips enough 
to convey across the ocean. 

The voyage home occupied twelve days. The 
weather was propitious all the way. We saw but 
one iceberg — a very small one — at a safe disltmce ; 
and the trip altogether was as pleasant as fair skies, 
a clever captain (both in the Ei]^lish and in the 
American sense)^ and a joyous company oould make 
it. Our run^ according to the daily estimate made 
at noon — an operation always look^ forward to with 
much interest on board ship— was as IbUows: — 
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Total ... 2,847 
On the twelfth and last day — within sight of 
home^ and the shores of Ireland — the passengers 
kept no reckoning. 
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On arriving once more in England^ I may men- 
tion the pleasant and novel sensation I experienced 
at riding over the excellent pavement of the streets 
of Liverpool — so superior to the bad pavements and 
worse roads of the United States ; and the delight 
I felt in beholding once more the garden-like beauty 
and verdure of the landscape. The hawthorn and 
the wild chestnut^ the lilac and the acacia were in 
the full flush of their early bloom; and in rolling 
up to London^ at the rate of forty miles an hour, I 
came to the conclusion that not even the magnolia 
groves of the sunny south, or the exuberant loveliness 
of the northern landscape in America, were equal 
to the sylvan beauty and fair blue sky of England. 
And if, during my absence, I had learned to love 
America, I had also learned to love my own country 
better than before ; or, if this were not possible, 
to render to myself better and more cogent reasons 
for doing so than I had before crossing the Atlantic. 



THE END. 
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Edw, B, Eastwich, Esq., F.E,S. Cdomhier Folio, 
Half 'bound in Morocco, Prints, 3/. S*. ; Proofs (only 50 copies printed), AL As. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— eonfintiedL 

Social Innovators and their Schemes. By 
William Lucas Sabgant, Author of **The Science of 
Social Opulence/' &c. 

Post Svo, price 10* 6c?. cloth. 



" Mr. Sargant has written % very useftil sketch. 
His book is impartial, pleasantly written, and 
excellently arranged."— Soetwday Beview. 

•' It has the merit of going deep into the snhfeot 
matter at one of its most vital points : and ft is 
this merit that constitutes the speeial value of 
Mr. Sanraut's hook. His views are sensible and 
sound, wey are broucht forward clearly and dis- 
assionateiy, with qiuet vigour and telling illns- 



paa 
tral 



ition."— Press. 



" Mr. Sargant has done good service in putting 
upon record some of the vagaries of the pseudo- 
economists of the last twenty years. His views 
are sound and modwate on this impoartant ques- 
tion."— (Twordfojt. 

" A work which will he read with eonsiderable 
interest."— Jfontiiidr Po9t. 

•• As a text-hook. it will take high rank."* 
Morninff Chronicle, 



New Zealand and its Colonization. 

SWAINSON, Esq. 

Dem^ Svo, price 14*., cloth. 



By WuxiAM 



" This is the most complete and comprehensive 
account of the colonisation of Ne<ir Zealand whloh 
has :pet been laid before the public"— Gto&«. 

" We recommend the volume as well deserving 
pe' usal by everyone who feels an interest In the 



question of colonial administration."— Jforniff^ 
Chntmele. 

" Mr. Swalnson's volume abounds with infor- 
mation upon the resources of the colony. Its 
advantage for emigrants, and its future pro- 
spects."— Xadies' iHnMpaper, 



The Life of J. Deacon Hume, Esq., late 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. By the Rev. Chakles 



Badhah. 



Post Svo, price 9s,, cloth. 



"A masterly piece of biographical narrative. 
To minute and conscientious Industry in search- 
ing out fact?, Mr. Badham conjoins the attrac- 
tions of a graceful style and a sinco^ liking for 
the task he has In hand. He has produced one of 
the most useful and Judicious biographies extant 



in our literature, peculiarly ftill of beauties, and 
peculiarly free Jrom t&vlta.— Atlas. 

" It is well that the world's attention should be 
called to such a man, and that the paHgiooters of 
his character and eareer should be preserved in a 
biography."— jSSpMta^or. 



The Life of Charlotte Bronte. (Curber Bell.) 
Author of "Jane Etbe," "Shirley," "Villette,'* &c. 
By Mrs. Gaskell, Author of " North and South," &c. 

Fowrih Edition^ Revised, One Volume, with a Portrait of Miss Broanti and 
a View of Haworth Parsonage, Price Is, 6d. ; morocco elegant, 14*. 



'^* All Ibe spcrets of thn lite(mrr workman ship 
of the 411th arG44 cif 'lone Eyre* are uDf^LtSM tii 

tho pourae of tbia csJraonilTLary ]iarrat1,Tr."— 

" lt«' inoml i«, tin; ntiEXHHiiiemhtf etrptkiftli of 
genius nnii ffwJiilneHii, Mi*^ fi|U^k(!l[ a utcatiitt of 
Charlotte 1:1niut>0 AUeI Iter fjLialU' li ou^ of liio 
pr[:<fmiiidt]4t trnKedlca Df modern \ue"-^^ptctnt'jr. 

"■ i*t Hioflff who WMnlddnowDlHiiAt mu Tw t"ii, 
anil ansUi to he lolilj haiit<?n to mnd tlji« h»^■1■'| y, 
wlil^h H woman iir k iidred ^Jtilui* Jia* r^ ■!- 
letKly Aud rruthfaily wTltlea ut ChitrL,-K 

*' By nil thia buuV wMl he read Tiitli intercut. Aa 
n work of nrt^ va ilu not reEsollDOt a tir^ of a 
^icviiinJi hs n wotaaTi so vn^W exfi^utsfl, . . . 
With Mn. Gmk^l tliL^ tn.Kk hu been a Uilionr of 
]i>v« ■ itud, v,t rcf.ent. shR Ihli ^rtidiufld Qfl« ^f thn 
host biogitLplikri i>r n woman hya wwnaa wUich 
WocanreciUtomlmlH'— -<i£*fHffii'JBl» „ , 

" Hrq. QnnVrJiVi Hte nf Cbiirlulte Erontd hni 
rlitcFii Jiti' oil a lifvtl with tlie Iw*(: bjnj^rniinliers nf 



any comTi r rj- , It t« n r r mh rvil niid tjeantiru) wr^r k. 
liniisuAlly bold mid hone«t, nbd t«Ukm a!) tluu , ^.^.... . 
thorcaiier ouiht to know ol Misf Btc^mU, and all ' mooc^lr. 



ihnt nn be in 111 at. Brontri qwu iroH^f^**— 

■ if rtHiy otus wtahdft ta ttt^P: h&w n woman 

JmHf^.mM or ihe litj^LGuf, lnt4.4]t<cttievl t>;3WF'r mn 
i^MH^iu^l GFflry teaiptatlDHHliilf^hiiUulicct Lh^jwi 
hi the wuy of woTiieii— how gnmeroiiily juid ihtt]^ 
m. human beinij nun Lyc nnd?<r the (>Te*Kur« lit 
acruirnlatflti TnUftn-ttincf— tbo we^n^d U nt hand in 
'Th*' t.ifr at OLAf lotto BrvTitti.'"—mtnrttaff 

■■ .Mr>. iiiiu^kcU ku done her wort wftlL Hor 
!i ■. : 1 :l: i '^ i^ simple. dJrecMntnili^tile^ niuJIbottHl. 

iiigft tribivt* Ui tli« mfitnui-y uf Charlotte Bramft.*' 

*' ^'«^{iAU bo nLootirt in oar pmii* pf ihta book. 
and thrist not ynri froai It Tiithotit iiFi^Uiie boir 
otXt^n vre. lnwc rKcii tuaoJiM! by thu trnie oMoviiiif 
^iiiWilhy in wl!i<:!i itli writtuii.'*— ^j^jninir. 

"TKe Itff? poijieKsei n iearftil liiterepr tli*C 
dt>F'pt'[i5 Its cnaonftl* M it ndvuioei^ t^iWlL^d* lU 
jnclHuohoij^ *loao,*'— L*/*ra** Oa^tft^. 

Brotiiii '^ 



li- w(ic4p Atr«n«e auA palhotlc atorT of the t 
^ rEiuiyy la £aiQifiilly ma ^ Mrs. UatkuLl'i : 
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T^OBKS I>UBT«TBTTEr> BY 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— coniintierf. 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robebtson, A.M., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

FIRST SERIES— 5urtA Edition, Post Rro, price 9«. cloth, 

SECOND SERIES— Fi/IA Edition, price 9*. cloth, 

THIRD SERIES— -Four/A Edition, Post 8ro, with Portrait, price 9s. cloth. 



"Tliere are many persons, nnd their nnml)er 
inereMee every jmr, to whom Robertson's writ- 
ings are the most stable, exhaustless. and satis- 
ftustory form of religious teaching which the 
nineteenth century has given— the most, wise, 
suggesUre, and practioaL'^-5a«tirdajf Review, 

"Tlsere numi Vtt'i n i^n'ftt nn\\ tnn* lii>ftrT ui.ere 
tlior* Ik s kt^iI Mul imp fiiTi«-hef. And In Miat, 
WyfmA flvpr>tlilii(f el«?..i*y ilifl letiTt ^^r 3ir. 
ItjjherLson'i iafliMPM. Iht sennuin alu^^v ivi- 
doDce BHt^nsh irf aonie logical r^^pr- Hi a Mrmivsis 
ts eunlffttflin lt4 tubUuncms mi A i]r<1 1 enr'y U f lias 
n clear. penetrntlvB loUUert. ti litrh rfirrt^-i u^ht 
* Jth It into thft thi<r1io»l (turktmi*. lint ^^ !irL[ we 
ft-el maBt In him 1b iifji thi*. It iJi tlifti n lirni lier 
iriMi U npfl^initttt ufl it»l»rotlipr niPii ; tliat li ^ are 
Lls^niu^, not to Um mnasnTeil ww^d* uf (v iiilm. 
oooi tiilnker, tiui tn ihc ]iaiiii1onat« doep-trMJed 

"These sermons are ftill of thought and beauty. 
There is not a sermon in the series that does not 
furnish evidenoe of originality without extrava- 



gance, of discrimination withont tedloaaness, and 
of piety without cant or conventionalism."— 
BritUk Quarterlp, 

" We recommend the whole of thevolnmes to the 
perusal of our readers. They will find in them 
thought of a rare and beantifUl description, an 
earnestness of mind steadfast in the search of 
truth, and a charity pure and all-embracing."- 
Economist, 

" We should be glad if all preachers more united 
with ourselves, preached sueh sermons as theaBu" 
—Ckrittian Remembrancer, 

*' The Sermons are altogetheront of the comnum 
style. They are strong, free, and beaatiltd utter- 
ances of agifted and cultivated mind."— JSc{«c<ie 
Review. 

" The Sermons are rich in evidence of his pioui, 
manly, and soaring fsith; and of his power not 
only to point to heaven, but to lead the way."- 
Giobe. 

"They are very remarkable compositions. The 
thoughts are often very striking, and entirely out 
of the track of ordinary sermonising.**— <7iMtr<ftaN. 



Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social 
Topics. By the late Rev. Fbed. W. Robebtson, of 
Brighton, 

Post Svo, price 7s. &d, cloth. 



"' These lectures and addresses are marked by 
the same qualities that made the author's ser- 
mons so jnstiy and so widely popular. They 
manifest the same earnest, hbersl spirit, the 
ardent love of truth, the lucid eloquence, the wide 
mopathy, and singleness of purpose."— L*<«rarjf 

" We Value this volume for its flrankness and 
u"-'CrUie, 



" They throw some new light on the oonstitn- 
tion of Robertson's mind, and on the direction in 
which it was unfolding ife!U."—StUurdqy Review. 

" It is in papers such as these that Frederick 
Bobertson makes the world his debtor." — Conaii- 
tutional Press. 

" In these addresses we are Kladdened by rare 
liberality of view and range of sympathy bc^Uy 
expressed.*'— Dal^jf Teleffraph, 



Gunnery in 1858: a Treatise on RifleSj Cannon^ 

and Sporting Arms. By William Gbeeneb, Author of 
k^ CL w 



^^The Gun." 



Demy Svo, with Illustrations, price I4s,, cloth. 

A very comprehensive work. 
) it wOl know almost all. if 



Those who 
peruse it wUI know almost all, if not all, that 
books can teach them of guns and gunnery."— 
Naval and MUitary Oatette, 

"A most valuable work at this particular mo- 
ment."— Oftssrcer. 

"We can confidently recommend this book of 
Gnnnery. not only to the professional student. 

Sit also to the spwfesmaa."- J^TavaJ and Military 
ertOd. 

"Ibr. Oreener's treatise is suggestive, ample, 
and elaborate, and deals with the entire suhfeot 
aystomatieaUy."- udMtffMBtMi. 

"A work of great praetical value, which bids 
fsir to stand, for many vears to come, the ehief 
"oal aafiMilty «■ ttie •utideot,*'-Jfi/fterr 



'xttor. 
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"A comprehensive dissertation, abounding in 
information, and ftOl of suggestions which ap- 
pear to us well worthy attention."— .i^peetator. 



" We strenuously recommend to the aeientifle 
gunsmith, to sporting and mititaiy men, these 
valuable practical observations."— Iki«/jr Tele- 
graph. 

" There is no man who is so eapable of treating 
of these matters as Mr. Greener. The importaaes 
of opinion upon all questions oonneeiiBd with 
Gunnery is not to be questioned."— OMc. 

"An acceptable contribution to proteaaional 
literature, written in a popular style.**— CTMlMi 
Service Magagine, 

"The most interesting work of the Mad that 
has oome under oar notloe.**-Ai«»niay Jtvpins. 



SIMITH, EI.13ER JfLjiTD CO. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— con^wm^rf. 

Phantasies: a Faerie Romance for Men and 

Women. By George MacDonald, Author of '^ Within 

and Without." Post ivo, price \Qs. ^d. doth, 

fMjBititfi of fSsmfrr, and bean 



'Fhantastes' la, in some respects, orijcinal; 
. know of nothing; with which it can be fairly 
compared. It must oe read, and re-read. There 



wil'l invn-_'iTy. Jilrjiii __^ ^ -„..., „ „-._ . 

tlfiii ■'l<»fl£M-i|Hi<njH uL' imturu/'— J>iJif:tf Tfiisgnw^, 

ana fill M'^Mloiial vsin of retil pMtio fKilluiE."— 
Lftid*t\ 

" The whole liook is Inctlni^t wttti poetry, w^tTi 
deiicjitf^ parnipHon. of the liiildcn «motioDfl of %\ni 
son], wMfh t.imfifft]r., anrl with ideal tniih. Th*i 
stry i* in fnflt a parRtiia-im allegory or iiutoflu 
lirij, U:;^ temptations and its sormw*."— Lifertti'jf 



is on indesoiibable, nameless grace in the mixture 
of deep thought and bright coloured fancy which 
pervades the whole.**— fi^fofte. 

" ' Fhantastes' will be read for its story— for its 
hidden meaning and solemn teaching."— ^6io 
Quarterly. 

"The work is one which will form a source of 
agreeable reading to many. It is replete with 

The Education of the Human Race. 

first Translated from the German of Lessing. 

Fcap. 8ro, antique clothe price 4*. 
*^* This remarkable work is now first published in English. 

"An agreeable and flowing translation of one " This Invaluable tract."— CH^tc. 

of Lessing-s finest Es8ays."-J^a<u,»a^iJer*««;. « a little book on a great subject, and one which. 

" The Essay makes Quite a gem in its English in its day, exerted no slight influence upon ^xao- 

toYiD.,"—WegtmiiMter Review, pean thought."— /na«i**0''* 



Now 



Homely Ballads for the 
Fireside. By Mart Sewell, 



Working Man's 



Seventh Thousand, Post Sw, cloth, One Shilling. 



" Very good verses conveying very useAil les- 
Bona."—LUerarp Gazette. 

*' Simple poems, well suited to the taste of the 
classes for whom they are written."— G'to&e. 



" There is areal homely flavour about them, and 
they contain sound and wholesome lessons,"— 
Critic. 



The JSndowed Schools of Ireland. By Harriet 

MaRTINEAU. Svo, Ss. 6d., cloth, boards. 

" The friends of education will do well to possess themselves of this book."— iSi^tfc^afor, 

Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition, being the Third, in One Volume, Crown Svo, price 6«. cloth. 



" Apart fh>m its special merits ' Esmond ' must 
be readjust now as an introduction to 'The Vir- 
ginians.' It is quite impossible fully to understand 
and enjoy the latter story without a knowledge 
of 'Esmond.' The new tale is in the strictest 
sense the sequel of the old, not only introducing 
the same characters, but continuing their history 
at a later period."— liea^er. 

"The book has the great charm of reality. 
Queen Anne's colonel writes his life— and a very 
Interesting life it is— just as a Queen Anne's 
colonel mi^t be supposed to have written it. 
Mr. Thackeray has selected for his bero a very 
noble type of the cavalier softening (into the man 
of the e^hteenth century, and for his heroine, 
one of the sweetest women that ever breathed 
flrom canvas or from book since Baffaelle painted 
and Shakespeare wrote."— 5ipc<?to<or, 

"The interest of 'Esmond' is in the main 
purely human interest ; the heart of the story has 
been the first object of consideration. It is more 
than anything a fSsunily story. The pleasure comes 
firom the devdopment and display of character." 
—DaUyNewi, 

"Once more we feel that we have before us a 
masculine and thoroughly English writer, uniting 



the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 
volition and a moving eloquence— an eloquence 
which has gained in richness and harmony. 
'Esmond' must be read, not for its characters, 
but for its romantic plot, its spirited grouping, 
and its many thrilling utterances of the anguish 
of the human Yi'oaxi'^—AtheruBum, 

" This is the best work of its kind that has been 
published for many years. As a picture of the 
social life and manners of English society in the 
reign of Queen Anne, it must long remain un- 
rivalled."— 4«a». 

" There is a higher literary power, and a kindlier 
. and truer humanity in this work than in any of 
its author's former productions." — Fra»cr'» 
Ma^jaaine. 

"The story of the novel is ingenious, and very 
elegantly constructed, and carried onward so as 
to gratiQr constant curiosity until the end."— 
Examiner, 

"As a work of art— in thought— in harmony— 
in finish— 'Esmond' ranks greatly above any- 
thing which Mr. Thackeray has yet produced."— 
BrUlih Quarterly, 



-woBics i»xjbi-ish:ed by 



NEW WORKS OK INDIA ASB THE EAST. 



Personal Adventures during the Indian RebeU 
Uouy in Rohilcundy Futteghur, and Oude. Bj W. 
Edwakds, Esq., B.C.S. 

Fourth Edition, Pott Svo, price 6«. clo^ 



■ Finr totirliJnaf l»KS^l;^^p^li^| hiiih-bi-f ■ ■ ' 
■ 'Hi! tbo imthus i\t smnv'r'Liiff jiimM-^i 
liii'rri Tift» iiiPTH-»ii^'VI ttoth^ni^ lit*? tldm I 
pivrKCki) ra 1 11(1 V (!ii t iiri~i« For IK'S llr*t t n.i - *t ' 
tornjiltfi»thpmiiipt1tiid« qfiliq aflUeli^Hid ^. 
hiiTB hemll^Ti frtir atihii^ oonHifrineB ti, 
Kfist, Tht ifrrfnift itniio* (Kitni>a boiV»r# im, an 
tiFP i>r tDni« i)ewltd^i%d vltb horror, itkn. 

^ Lurc U«.'r^ ft taJo of auJI^iinri a iieh a* rn K 



.he 
ire 
to I 



Vtas hurc .... . , ,.„ , "^ . 

n^Uptitnrfia. wTiicti no efl^tri uf tlin iminrlnr.^Mon 
con Biirrui, irQl find a ajritiiutMbUji^ i>uitlii.\"— 

"Mr. EdwTtfds'a narmttTfl In one i^f tls* itioat 
Aesplr int^ri^stlnif Gpi*odB» of n »t"ry ijf whtcn 
Lbcleait itrUOnu porUoiu cflJinol be wa* wrUtitmt 



et M. II a tcUt It 14 lUirjftith sttiiiilieteT i 
IB ..nflfln ftDrt tt Lk^v-b the ImpTtsa nf I 
ea I A5(d niiiJilTL^clcil rer#rsnoe to tlie will j 
hi ^ ^'-^1, whleh WM ili« tUr Au4 ei 
ol ■ r »>ir»¥fl lit9«rt«.'"--Gii>drdH*ii. 

I liTf! or Kr. EdnrAt'ii wiAirliiff nod 
ei L of Ititfrrmfc \ l\ tvllt mwv AiMsnil 

U '^o exLlltiti H muL wite&i nmer nd- 

v€ laulkiiii; lo tlkQ Godfand Fathiir of u« 

al i '^t n i] d (in [>pi ^t . "—Erfect h Sn-i^w. 

I hn ariiriqs «.'r hiqlf-Ti^/ii}th e^vnpe* In 

toiiohiriif,"— iVrtfliJ^i*^. '^ 

" A fliw^imtlna Uttlc boak/'—Jirail'iimaJ £«pj««, 
"A \cr>' tDiicTiliiir nuiTfttiie."— Z,!^ Gaxett^^ 
** So o^cgimtof li oau do H i iiatlix^"— O/c^. 



7%e Chaplain's Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi. By the Rev. J. E. W. Rotton, Chaplain to 
the Delhi Field Forc6. | 

Post Svo, with a Plan of the City and Sie^ Works, price 10«. 6<i. chdi. 



" 51 r. Il<»fii'irfl w^Tk pnmmpnds 1t*olf to n* I * 
cflmr. •ucelinol!;, an J irrnM iJisTrufttlTU nutnH: of 
i^ mivni uf Helbl, n T>rinin Titian lieftire u - he 
nenoif rtnl drrad tt^ltl^ of [oUJitiAry Ittto Ln he 
cneRmpiniiiiLt liofir're tLiu Ih^QAguered city, ;<nd 
nmkfii^ Lin faintllAr with maxty liilcrcxtlnff eviL^itts 
whh^li fli]d no pbiJ?t* hi thij u£iial mllli.iu-}' de- 

"We ibflU i^uiM if tlio ' ithaplAln'a Knmi^ ''^e' 

rB-wakeiifl ntt^'ntlon Uj !h{; Iriac-iTfip&rfiiilQ n Its 

cif the artnj' of JD«!ht ^ sad ive thliiJt it Is wo' »1- 

c Hinted to do ro, buinK n ilmple »iid to^i' ng 

nxnitfmaiit. wtti»n tMura thft ifnprfeins of trni in 

i:i i^r> ivtu-d. It luu thli bdvriii{ty|B hktw tii- ic- 

CiHiEita wlilch he&Te]retb(M3ni>abHsh^/t,hftt li - p- 

|ilii^i aumv of Ihf^'m rerpoufU nnuedotffN nd 

inhinl I!! dctn^U wlilth hr)nK tLe^^vciilB hmxwi r he 

■''TJLoCliasliiln'e Niurarke' is iwittftrJinU^ 'or 
Itft pli^um of oaen to a muTA) and pell i^t^j tu tn m Bt. 
duilnff the r^'KTBu of A tLara^fllng al^k-^ aa 
vheii Kiiddouijr strtckcii down hj the eiioiF... or 
dlacAJCi, i . * Thfi t»[«]Jt eontfkin^ muny ; ic- 
dote^i fljstiihttltiis hiintatt ttftture ujuler tryiu-; , ir- 
E^itmntiUicuH, fl^nd not uiirtvonmlib' htinijtiit; ihe 
teft; ft proaentfl n plctii]^ of tint horiEn! r^ad 
pliy ileal ^vjli tho KiillAiit kirniy of DeEhL hncl ici fQ- 
L'-iiniitcrv BJid tt wiQll uihlliUB tno lnceiiaut nn litre 
^l tiie attncka madid npoti tho k(^ td ita pdallii^n.** 

"A pl^A (tnramlifted hwodI of what cj^me 
tmdcraFlcld UtLAplatn'i datlj' olMornvtlcm. i>ar 



at ' 1* n 9lno<*rP!, hanlworkiniir, ami «t«n«iratu 

m !', ciud JiJ.Bi nTLirk \k^\\ 1>C! lUQat fteoeotmilile 

to ' -^ imd nlMloD* of the luaarCilanilti^ 

h( -' fhti!] It i^ls, aud to tnkOM liiflF 

' A bu.jJi ^^ hich has rolni; an a israfM BKTratln 

by tin fyu wituEKa of otii'^ of tbo most eitlrrtD? 
epi^fidPH uf tbe Lndinn eiimprKi)irii, und liiinnsst n^ 

ai! < ^1 ncnt reourd by n Cfhrfstlan miiiistm" of 

so <f tbiCi mo Kt tcxicolti^ mcvnea wlileli cjii) come 



•< (-1111^1 nil Lr of Mr. Itottoa'B narmtlf e ftitt-. 

li lib ttMlmoujFMKrt trj the revXlesv valour 
iiji^n when aptaally ondtT flw: of tkfii we 
]Tii]uire Irj T^ rerntui^OHl; Tmt In Id? cf>ni- 
irHoii of tbrtr 9trr,aly iMjjjirjinca" ftii.l en- 

. I! uml&r trUiLt1[jii. aild ibo B^drll «r 
,LB c.-iribC:atno9B whiinh alike tnsplrod MlT^t 
il4::lJ> SJid ToaijfiiatluJL od tile deattLbMlJ*— 



' V l.-^-r. f^'OM'-l ..rilirrv.i : . : ^_ .:__._ :_.. 
eye witness."— JJxa«iiii«r. 

" The military operations arc detailed vrlth elear- 
ness. and the most oonspicnons Aeeds of heroism 
are fully described, we have several dea^bed 
scenes. ' 'Sconomigt. 

" These pages are fall of matter vhieh oannot 
fKil to interest a large number of readers of ail 
classes,"— Gto&e. 

"Perhaps the most complete aoeonnt of that 
great military operatl'Mi whi<^L«syM iHH>otkred.'* 
--Critic, 



The Crisis in the Punjab. 
Esq., C.S., XJmritsir. 



By Fredebick H. Coomb, 



Post 8ro, with Map, price Is, 6rf. cloth. 



" The book is fall of terrible interest. The nar- i 
rative is written with vigour and earnestness, 
and is full of the most tragic interest,"— 
£c<momiH, I 
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" Om of the most interesting and spirited booln 
which have sprung out of the sepoy mutti^.**— 
Qlobe, 



6m:it£c kt.t>eb and CO. 



NEW WGBKS ON INDIA AND THE BAST— 

Conimued. 

Eight Months Campaign against the Bengal 

Sepoysy during the Mutiny^ 1857. By Coloael Ghokgb 
B0UBCHIEB5 C.B.9 Bengal Harse Artillery. 

With Plans, Post 8ro, price 7s. 6«f. cloth. 



"Col.Boiir<^ier haa giTen % right manly, feir, 
aad foroiUe statement of erents, and the reactor 
win derive raueh pleasure and Inatruotion from 
his vime»."'—Athemmm. 

"Ool. Bonrehier deseribes the rarions opera- 
tioiis wllAx a modest forgetfolness of sw£ as 
pleasing and as rare as the clear manly style In 
whieh they are narrated."— £it«rarv QiutetU. 

"Col. Bourchier relates his advwitares in a ft-ee 
and graoeftil mtanner, never giving an oxMiue pro* 



minesee to his own actions, and never withhoUUnff 
praise ttom the gallant deeds of others.'^— Ortttc. 
**None who really desire to he saore than very 
supeorfteialty acquamtad with the rise and i 
gress of the rebellion may oonsidw their stiu— „ 
complete until they have.read CoL. Bpurehier. The 
\ piani 



>ns £rom the 0<doikel's own 



sketches conOar aclditioiial value upsn his eoatri- 
batioa to the literatore of the Indian war."— 
Ltader, 



Narrative of the Mission from the Governor- 
General of India to the Court of Ava in 1855. With 
Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By 
Captain Henry Yule, Bengal Engineers. 

Lnperial Svo, with 24 Plates (12 coloured), 50 Woodcuts, and 4 Maps, EleganUy 
hound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 21. \2s. 6d. 



Siucb A ijQtik la In out lijues \k r»rilj\ 
nia^iivtH and beautifiil in Itself, It la illiiBtraff 



Llilk 



lay a Bprinh]iiiE( of eleRnnt HtHHlcut^, and hj a 

vmies uf ndmintMe tlnied llt^ll1ff^a|ll»ll 

We hflVP miMl it with etiH;oall:> mu\ gtaXininv! \on^ 
nH * (itTOJtb. ftill. (UJd liiminous rfipMt mmn ihe 
eoudjtEtitL []f mif' ot thf most Iptcrestlti? illvlbions 
of Astft l>eyL!iiA tho Qaj\soa"—^-itAf*ie»in. 

" (^ilpt^lu Yale iias brought to hia umrmtivea 
knowlMljfe qT uiftiiy lhiJiErfi> vluoti i» th^j innin 
bfilTk to obscrvariuii. He haa n titet€3 in nrcJil- 
1 p*:inn?, aTt, and tiio DciimAt^ RciMi®™, m weLJ as 
tnuch l:hl^r]nAtii>ii od Itie hiitot^ A»d M^iUioii of 
iJit) IJurnaoao. , . , Hia description tft tLuae 



things, especially of the aniianities. are not only 
curiuus in themselves, but for the speculations 
they open up as to origin of the Burmese style, 
and the splendour of the empire, centuries ago."— 
Spectator, 

" Captain Yule, in the preparation of the splendid 
volume before us. has availed himself of the labours 
ofthose who preceded him. To all who are desirous 
of possessing the best and fullest acoount that 
has ever been given to the publio, of a gr^ and 



hitherto little known region of the globe, the 
interesting, oonscientiou8» and weU- written work 
of OaptaiuTule will have a deep interest, whUe 



to the politick economist, geographer, and 
chant rtwillbeindispensable.'^ii^a»««er. 



The Autobiography of Lutfullahj a Mohame- 

dan Gentleman^ with an Account of his Visit to England. 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. 

Third Edition, Small Post Svo, Price 5s. chth. 



"Thank you, Hunshi LutfUllah Khan! We 
have read your book with wonder and delight. 
Your adventures are more curious than you are 
aware. . . . But your book is <diiefly striking 
for its genuineness. . . . Th a story will aid. in 
its degree, to some sort of understanding ot the 
Indian insurrection. The adventures of Munshi 
Lutfullah, however strange, are of less interest 
than his views and opinions. The first tells us 
chiefly of an individual, the others present to us 
a race. Professor Eastwick has done a grateful 
service in making known this valuable volume."— 
AthencBum. 

" Bead fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand 
imitations of the Oriental novel, and you will not 
get the flavour of Eastern life and thought, or the 
zest qS its romance, so perfectly as in Lutfullah's 
book. The book, to be appreciated, must be read 
fl-om the first to the last page."— X^ae^ar. 

"This is a remarkable book. "We have auto- 
biographies in abundance of Englishmen. French- 
men, and Germans ; but of Asiatics and Mahome- 
tans, few or none. ... As the autobiography 
of a Mahometan muUa, it is in itself singularly 
interesting. ^ As the observations of an eye- 
witness of our Indian possessions and our policy 
and proceedings in the peninsula, it possesses a 
value of Its own. quite distinct f^om any European 
memorials on the same subjects."— S^andara. 



TJiJH [% UwJ frcisliL'Sit nnd most otni^HaR) work 
tlini. It. tind TK>t*u ourj?rjod fortnnp to mcijii wiih for 
1( . ri bi . 1 U iflar* bvtry tmce of IjH tvis ft uual gtmuiu q 
flr r-frinl of The feellnffH iu)*5 (Wbij^a of the RutJicir, 
1 feic whole tone of Ihft biiiok, the tnrii of msi-y 

ait^:LU fwsU to IV EflsSiHli rewder; tt opens iLTfH 

ITU ¥i'lM,(ind raftoy will by nfttijiilj,!ieiJ to flisd 

I ,, „i,.-,| ,, ^.fij,l it ia. LntfijllLih Is hy «" inpnii-s mi 
c ■."•^ciineii ufliiH rjut% - . . l,^ I'tyfMiiE? 
\ ! : Umtts ho lii^ <i KB n yl^\\ f im li-i^l :i Lj'LI n 15 
c. ■ .: iintvr r^f sn^^ lodijiji s-Mi.jii^is :b i.o 5:ii- 
T...i|;iu.-..-; in TtiH lilitjt wy CuHptOtir LltrfliKjjh's- 
am. .ihiiiurii i^iiy jm Il-'h*. vulrmMu iliaL!i4;iit6rtAiinng. 

II ,:\\t:^, 1L..J, li iew jmlicfl,i>'Mia of ilie chBrA{;ter 
\\i- fiFcur 111 llio fn*}'^ of llitJ liiiTiiea,"— i'lxmojwi^J^** 

"This vcri table arUtobifljtrftptiiFHrwwlw Uliti ?ii3dT- 
Utre (if tlie Lift and AdventurEof GlJ glua, with 
thoae of the Tbr*e Ciileadftrs. . . - Evbryono 
■who in intoro=fliod In thoTfTcatmt. stttte or nun lens 
In Indin should ttsiwl Lulf>)iIlT»h'fl own iLcruuDt of 
liLniBt'ir ftiid lija neciple, kb ticU in liimr pepnllar 
txTil soiieml fc^llni; tawarcU the reiingc^s.' — 

"II. ii reaiin^le. instmctWe, mi J mtPHjiJuJnj!, 
audit la iuDttci-E4lM.nbio it) it*jiuthor."-^a£Krrf(jj^ 
Kt^eW' . , . ^ 

*■ Aa an BntobkJjn^tihy, the book IsjorJ" *'^?i**^^'} 
3ttM?[iTBi!]efin'unp(«a| reseinVilanco to (ill Bbui u{ 



uTk> thtuij vo Isftvcr ei-er rend**' 
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TVOKKS I>XJBIJCSIIED BY 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued. 

Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. 
By John William Kate. 

New and Cheap Edition, in 2 Voh., Small Post Svo, with Portrait, price 12«. cloth. 



tuiiiLi(?K of moktnf htHiMlf ncqiiainT-pJ wii 
DHttve i^lmriKt^r, Mid of QtlLmatLDifr lU Its ^ 
tfliue ilm iiE^ur« flf the tenuis u 
llitllfln poi4«9»lofiftii'&i'i?l]Hil: una n 
lime wo c*ti *aluo moro M<lily t\u^ m- 
iliipenamftut of ono whmae f0rtunt 
lauitkiEKl at by the lujwtnclua, hH»ii¥' 
in itio taw?oiirlty w oo? ludiftn cn 
nddlMona \rliich liMfi Ikmi nikdc t<< 
voluiiaeH, plwre lu « fttroiip itglit' llio *"f^^^' ' 
fKK>(lwn<<e or !,Hiifl UetcoJh*. » * * Thp p! 
deiDui4] roi- & riow iMlltlon l» h sumolant oun 
dAtloHuf ft work wliicih hfts Alreodjf oomiiir he 
lilaheirt rant Bmonir bfcigmplitDa of tliearein it^en 

■* A new hud «Ti*Etl edition of thfl llfii oT one 
or tlifl Br««t4«t ajfid purest m^ii tlL^t afer ]i.]iled 
ill |[OT<thiiii^ ItidiB. The ti^w edition ml ily 
n!A«<^ ft Tflr7 i u Atr rioU vtf boolt Mflt Ul li t tie r^ of 
a Ki-c^tor HLLinber vt tvsr^ms, but contain- bw 
matter of tlie utm^at vhItm? mid interest."'— L' «?. 

*' One ol tiis m&it valuftb^ Mogivpyei q£ tlie 



:it J^lnLT. T'lii i^vliPd f^ltlcjfi Iios aevcmJ 
nr< I ^msin «►::!*':'[ tbin^h Intan&iit^ now (irst inserted 
fin .iniuiiu [-'?itS IrfelfltLfe'H papers, In wliictifai^ 
eh iir^'srlppt^ of tko dKnvara that tliTfsitenfJl 
ov 1 1 1 rl Liui emtilro la remfu-knbly sIiq^ii. But b J n 
sii mil prtoc the vrw edUlob ir p. great iwir pro ve- 
in-. .\i uii Lh&arictc»l Wijrii*"— iTnonoinisf* 

■ Xlr.KjU^e'fl lift of Lupd JleteiiLf^ ii » w^ort too 
Weil kDown tcr t^md an extended notloe ; bat there 
is lometbldR to be uiLd for tbli repoMifiatloa. It 
is i-.n ^^tkn^iii reviHed with aar^ vuid >iidfiniieat, 
M Kitycli^ Jad^oiaujib-ociiELdaiiaed, fbftt |Kirtli:>n 
of :^ ori[(lnal wui k wbicli ralaket to Uia ewUw 
ca r Jijf tiie i^rtwt Indian fttatounvi, Aiiother 
in i li' rU In tljfi wcTk Tvlll l» found In the 
%\ ' i < J El (>r that parE fett] of; Ibrth Lord Met - 

ca ! I ^ < Df tb (^ In sec ii rlty (jT iHiif tmltnti empb-e. 

Tl ' i i I ty wiiioh cia^t ji nifHiiti ovtjr Metcalfi^'s 

pr !. Ikat twi'ti /eftPfiii;? ver1i(t«i by tJifl 

e^ ■; ■■'.r-,7."—Giiiftfr. 

■ !. Linprijvpd flditian of one oF the moHt 
in- . 1 .-.riMi^ piHTipal h1<>iEmpMea in fngli^ti 
literature,''— A'tfi^^af JSflTwiF, 



The 



Life and Correspondence of Sir John 
alcolm, G.C.B. By John William Kate. 



Malcolm 

Two Volumes, Svo, 



With Portrait, Price 36s, cloth. 



*'The biojiTHpliy in repltiu wftb tuter^i?!: rnd 
l«farnirttion,4leierviui5 to bo peiniied bj (hi* wlu- 
dtrnt bf Indian htatory^ niirii mrd U* pecijmUiOQd 
iraeli" to the wenyral rQBAliir,"—Athfwitum. 

"One of tlie mo^t tntei^dtlnf of the r?cpnt 
blosmphi^ of our great IndJaLi statesmen."— 

" Tkli boot doeervei to partinvpnte In thp tifl^pu- 

liiHiy wbioh^ '^ " ' -^ '^- 

ll&lccilm toeL 

" Mr. Kaye . ._ ^„ 

Ttriiton wiinteTenlln^iintTwtlvejCtjpioitaly illus- 
trated with ™nuub!tfdociujnflntii.*'—-FJ'(i!tFtf ,!(«', 

*'Thei-ft ftru a ^ftiAt inimy mattijrs of KtMirral 
Intel est Ui tJitiSti vobtttiu^- Not ft little of ihe 



iu laoeervei lo parnnvpnte in mtt impu- 
ti It wan the good fonunei "f Sir John 
enjoy."— Bdiw&ilrf/* if(?p?r«P- 
fe has lined Ms timl urtals well, and has 



spirit of Arthur Wellesleyruns through the book." 
—Gfobe. 

"Thoroughly agpreeahle, instmotive reading."— 
Westmifuter Remev. 

"A very valuable contribution to our Indian 
literature. We recommend it strongly to all who 
desire to learn something of the history of 
British India."— iVew Qftartirly Review. 

" Mr. Kaye's biography is at once a contribution 
to the history of our poUcy and dominicm in the 



East, and a worthy memorial of one of those wise 
and large hearted men whose energy and prin- 
ciple have made England great."— ifmisA Qkot- 



terlff Sevietc, 



The Parsees : their History, Religion, Manners, 

and Customs. By Dosabhot Framjee. 

Post Svo, price lOs, cloth. 

An acceptable addition to our literature. It 



" Our author's account of the inner life of the 

Parsees will be read with interest."- Daiiy News. 

" A very curious and well written book, by a 

Joung Parsee, on the manners and customs of 
is own race."— iVo^ionoZ Review, 



gives information which many will be glad to 
have carefully gathered together, and formed into 
a shapely yt'h.oi%."—Economut, 



Suggestions Towards the Future Government 

of India. By Harmet Martineau. 

Second Edition, Demy 8t;o, price 5s, cloth, 

"As the work of an honest able writer, these I understanding, neither obscured nor enfeebled by 
8uggostions are well worthy of attention, and no party prejudice or personal selfishness. We cor- 
doubt they will generally be duly appreciated."— dially recommend all who are in search of the 
Observer. truth to peruse and repei'use these pages."— 

" Genuine honest utterances of a (dear, sound I Daily Newt, 

British Rule in India. By Harriet Martineau. 

Sixth Thousand, Price 2s. 6d, cloth, 
"A good compendium of a great subject."- | "A succinct and comprehensive volume."— 
National Review. I Leader, 

\* A reliable class-book for examination in the history of British India. 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued, 

The Defence of LucTcnom : a Staff-Officer's Duuy. 
By Capt. Thos. F. Wilson, 13th Bengal N. L, Assistant- 
Adjutant-General. 

Sixth Thousand, With Plan of the Residency, Small post 8uo., price 2s, ^, 



"Unadorned and simple, the story is, nererthe- 
less, an eloquent one. This Is a narrative not to 
be laid down until the last line has been read."— 
Leader. 



" The Staff-Officer's Diaiy is simple and brief. 
„ jd has a special interest. Inasmuch as it gives a 
fuller account than we have elsewhere seen of 



those operations which were the chief human 
means of salvation to our friends in Lucknow. 
The StaCT'Offlcer brings home to us, by his details. 



the nature of that undenrronnd contest, upon the 
result of which the fate oftbe beleaguered garrison 
especially depended."— Examiner. 

^We commend the Staff-Officer's Diary for its 
unostentatious relation of facts, recorded with a 
degree of distinctness that vouches for the au- 
thenticity of the writer's statement."— Pr«»«. 

" The Staff-Officer supplies exact military inftnr- 
mation with brevity and distinctness."— GFfo&tf. 



Tiff er- Shooting in India. By Lieutenant William 
Rice, 25th Bombay N, I. 

Super Royal %vo. With Twelve Plates in Chroma-lithography, 21«. cloth. 



''These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-lithographs to illus- 
trate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 
reading as any record of sporting achievements 
wcihave ever t^cen in hand?'— iltAentisum. 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
during several seasons of 'large game' hunting 
in Biupootana. The twelve curomo-lithographs 



are very valuable accessories to the narrative ; 
they have wonderful spirit and ftreshness."— 
Globe. 

"A good volume of wUd sport, abounding in 
adventure, and handsomely illustrated with 
coloured plates ftom spirited designs by the 
KvXliOT, "—Examiner, 



The Commerce of India with Europe, and its 
Political Effects. By B. A, Irving, Esq. 

Post Swo, price Is, 6d. cloth, 

" Mr. Irving's work is that of a man thoroughly I book of the progress and vicissitudes of European 
versed in his suioiiect. It is a historical hand- | trade with India."— J^comomm^. 

Views and Opinions of JBriffadier^ General 
Jacob, C.B. Edited by Captain Lewis Pelly. 

Demy Svo, price 12«. cloth. 



"The statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
enunciaied in this work would command at tention 
under any circumstances, but coming fk>om one of 
such experience and authority they are doubly 
valuable, and merit the consideration of legis- 
lators and politicians."— <Sfun. 

" The ftusts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a peep into the inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make 



acquaintance with the 'Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob,'"— G/o&e. 



' This is truly a gaUant and soldierly book ; very 

-_.-^_,. ._-*. , — --ence. in its capital 

ess to DroflBssr 

studied by'aUwfio are mterested'in'theu'ch^oe of 



Napierish in its Belf-oonfldence. in its cai 

sense, and in its devotedness to profess! 

honour and the public good. The book should be 



sense, and in its devotedness to professional 
honour and the public good. The book shoi 
studied by all who are interested in the- chc 
a new government for India."— Do^y JVewf, 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. W. Kate. Demy Svo, price 16«. cloth, 

"We commend this V(dum6 to all persons who I speculative sagacity of a philosophical statesman, 
like to study State papers, in which the practical No Indian library should be without it."— Pr«M. 
sense of a man of the world is joined to the I 

The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By William IVfriiR, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two volumes Svo, price 32s. cloth, 
"The most perfect life of Mahomet in the I it cannot fiiil to be eagerly perused b^ all persons 
English language, or perhaps in any other. . . . having any pretensions to historical Knowledge." 
'l*he work is at once learned and interesting, and | '-Obterver, 
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TVOKKIS I>tTBLTSHEP BY 



MB. KUSKnrS WOKKS ON AST. 
The Elements of Drawing. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo. With Ulitstratiofis drawn by the Author. 
Price Is, 6d,, cloth. 



** Tht rales are elearly tad fUlly Icid dowm ; Mid 
tlM earlier ezeroiMe alwajra oondaoive to the end 
Iqr aimple and unemlwrrMetaijS means. The whole 
volume is fUll of liveliness."— S^M^totor. 

" We close this book with a fBelins that, though 
nothing supersedes a master, yet that no student 
of art should launoh fbrth without this work as a 
eovajMn."—Atkeiunim. 

" It will be found not only an Inraluable aoqui- 
«ltlon totlne studant, but agreeable aadiastruonve 



ceptitms of natural scenenr^aud of its wort! 
artistio T^resentations."— JTconoarfst. 
" Original as this treatise is, tt caftno 



reading for anf one who wishes to refine hie per- 
-_^ . --.. -thieat 

Oriflliial Mthis trMtlseis/ttcain^ fkil tohe 
at onoe instruotire and suggestive.**— £ltfrar# 

"The 'most nseftal and praetteal book on the 
snl^ect whieh has ever oome under our notica.**— 
Ptms. 



Modem Painters^ Vol. IV. On Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial 800, with Thirty-five Illustrations engraved on Steel, and 
116 Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. Price 2L lOs. cloth. 



" The i>ro«ent V ol utn e of ir r . U I -I k i 1 ■ tte 

work trontft cbiurty of iilvilsii lii ■- ad 

dlftCTi»fl#a at l<?nirih (.ho i^TJin'ii'i'- m-- he 

T>]fta»iir(j v'-P darivu f rtmi n n" 1 1 ■, : 1 1 1 u s .^ 1 . d l , 1 4ir 
pLutuvfjil r*M;trt?iGUtiiLtJott. 'jl .'i -i i. -: 'i Iai- tK:'iiHLy of 
ilU atf l«, tna hearty wi/wv"in>y ^^ nn rnJ] r^rina of 
nstural iwrebntM, tlii> t^j .a.!it^i..u ■■[ idn mupira- 
titMi* Tsirm trrefllA tittle tkUrni-i'hiu»."— Unif if Jif'ffvg. 

"C^iaBld«f«d M AD iUufltrnt.c>iji voliiiurv t^ik lathe 
ffloit rDmnrki^tila which Mr. ttnskEn nan yet jiiJt>iii»d. 
Thti pL»tO» Ittid WDCKlC!L1t>4 %tb pro^i9(i niiti lEic:|iide 
nulni&tx}tl4 drftwliigit of monntmln lotTQ. hy The 
autliar* wlileU prtiTB Mr. MasJilii tolje osaeuiuiUy 



an artist. He is an unlqne man, both among 
artists and writers."— ,5p«rtator. 

"The fourth volume brings ft^sh stores of 
wondrous eloquence, close and patient observa- 
tions, and subtle disquisition. . . . Such a 
writer is a national possession. He adds to our 
store of knowledge and enjoyment."— jL«acf«r. 

" Mr. Buskin is the most eloquent and thought* 
awakening writer on nature in its relation wit^ 
art, and the most potent influence by the pen, of 
young artists, whom this country can boast/'— 
NcUional Bemew, 



Modem Painters^ Vol. III. OJ Many Things. 

With Eighteen Illustrations drawn by the Author, and engraved on Steel. 
Price 38#. ehih. 

*' Brary one who eares about nature, or poetry, aohk^-i^moiit, U tlifl htftheit koA UKist «Tf4KlnK 

or the story of human defv^opmeat— every one eviHjjic^ of Lrn? Hiithot^^ nblHtlen that tus yvt 

who has a tinge ot literatore or philosophy, will be ki i<nti]Mic6"—l>ein]*>r^ 

And somethinff that is ft>r him in this vMume."— ' ML le la tfi I:hi Uopod, will i^M tH& book fbr 

W09hinm9ter Seviett, th.^ 1 1 < ?niiv*!9. They w i n nml ii t well w^nU k cht^AiI 

"Mr.&uAin is in pomeaiton of a elear and v^c>i^iK"-^iifKr5iie Ji^vifti?. 

penetrattng mind; he is undeniably vraetleal in * rlib* wort i« snjinfiiitly snycfrQ^tlve, htH of new 

his ftmdamental ideas; full of the devest th i^Vit^^, or brLllU&t ci(?«DrliiHoris of iseMivrtr, 

reverence for all that appears to him beautiful an 1 rnor^ Kp^lU^liiu of them/'— J!f«e 

and holy. His style is. as usual, clear, bold, racy. Qi > jVn?. 

Mr. Buskin is one <rf the flr*t writers of the ' 1 hii«clojiQrvD[Uy wdh ra!* himstlT « 

day/*— fcoMomist. , , pli , limt ruiik of mo^lcru wilteri iuxul 

**The present volume, viewed as a Uterary tht^ i.Uiiur^ or tuu naaart*.'*— fofecrfe Jbvfeie; 



Modem Painters. Vols. I and II. 



Imperial Svo. Vol. /., 5th Edition, 18*. cloth. 
Price lOs^ 6d, cloth. 



Vol. II., ith Edition. 



4- 8^**:!^ Mid impaaskmed review of the 
woitoof livtatftlnters. A hearty and earnest 
work, ftjU of deep ^thought, and developing great 
and striking truths in art.**— JiriMsJI Qikm^Iv 
Bstfiew, 
** A t«ry estniordlnaiT and d^Hghtfhl book, ftiU 
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, Mr. Buskin's work will send the Mkiter more 
than ewrta the study of nature; wfflimin men 
who have always been delighted speetators of 
natiye, to be iJso attentive ofiw s rt rs. Qnreritiea 
win learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn 

how to criticise : thnsapubUowiUbee^ ^ 

BlaOewooO's Mmotkeime. 



SMITH, £:i:.I>ISXi^ -A.ND CO. 



WORK§ OF MR. RVSKm-^ntinued. 



The Stones of Venice. 



Complete in Three VolMmes, Imperial Svo, with Fiftv-tkree Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts^ drawn by the Author. Price 51, I5s, 6d, cloth, 

BAOH YOLUME MAY BE HAD SEPABAIBLY. 

Vol. I. THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates, price 2l,2s. 2nd Edition. 
Vol.11. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates, price 2/. 2«. 
VoL ni. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price 1/. 11». 6rf. 

" The ' Stones of Yenioe ' ia tbe sroduction of an 
eameat, religions, progressive, andinformed mind. 
The author of this essay on architecture has oon- 
densed It into a poetio appreheasion, the fruit of 
awe of God, and delight m nature ; a knowledge, 
love, and Just estimate of art; a holding fkst to 
fact and repudiation of hearsay; an historic 
breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social 
problems^ whose uidon we know not where to And 
paralletod."— iSSpectofor. 



" This book is one which, perhaps, no other man 
could have written, and one for whieh the world 
ought to be and will be thankful. It is in the 
highest degree eloquent, acuteu stimulating to 
thought, and fwtile in suggestion. It will, we 
are convineed, elevate taste and inteUeot, raise 
the tone of monl feeling, kindle benevoleiioe 
towards men, and inorease the love and fear of 
God."— TuM*. 



TTie Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author, 
Price \l. Iff. cloth. 



Imperial Bvo, 



*'By 'The Seven Lamps of Architeoture.' we 
understand Mr. Ruskin to mean the Seven funda- 
mental and cardinal laws, the observance of and 
obedience to which are indispensable to the archi- 
tect, who would deserve the name. The politician, 
the m(nraUst,the divine, wlU And in it ample store 
of instructive matter, as well as the artist. The 
author of this work belongs to a class of thinkers 
of whom we have too few amongst as."— 
Examiner, 



" ilT. R Eld kin's iK^k bcarft so nffmistokealily tha 
mn rks of kren and iuwutd14) o^lia^rvatlou^ura truA 
anl &i]t!itl0judird)6a(ai]4l r«liavil •eni4vl beaat^p. 
Jojnid wJtIi 40 lud^li eamettuftts, sonoMe « iWiiM 
of i1u> iLirpoiNM aud biuOiwvs of art, ana tmh * 
cotnuiahii uf rich and s'owing lawgaMftt tbaX. t% 
caiiiLiH but tel] pow^rmlly Id proaudusi a mere 
reii.it I iJiiH view of tha UHca uf Archlteclure, UTid a 
de -jior tuAfglit: lutQ lt« urtlsUc priuoipleflh"— 
QuurtUan, 



Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 
Price %s. 6d. cloth. 



** Iffr. Suskin's lectures— eloquent, graphio, and 
impassioned— exposing and rimculing some of the 
vices of our present system of building, and 
exciting his hearers hy strong motives of duty and 
pleasure to attend to arcuiteotore— are very 
sucoessftO."— £conofl»i«^. 



*' We conceive it to be impossible that any intel- 
ligent persons could listen to the lectures, how 
ever they might differ fi^mi the Judgmentaasserted, 
and f^om the general propositions laid down, 
without an elevating influence and an arooaed 
enthusia8m."-nS;pec£ator. 



27ie Political Economy of Art. Price 2«. &d. cloth. 



*' A most aUe, eloosent. and w^-tined work. 
We haU it witii sa^oWotion. thliiking tt eahmtated 
to domu^ praotleal good, and weeordiaUyrecom- 
roend it to our readers."— iri*««»«. 

"Mr. Suskin's chief purpose is to treat the 
artisf s power, and the art itself, as items of the 
world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
beat evolved, prodneed, aeoamnlated, and dis- 
tributed."— JfileiMSiMi. 



" We never quit Mr. Susldn without being the 
better for what he has told us. and therefore we 
recommend this little volume, like all his other 
works, to the perusal of oar readers."— £oo«ofN<s^. 

''This book, daring, as it is, glances keenbr at 
principles, of which some are among the articles 
of ancient codes, while others are evolving slowly 
to thelighV-Xeader. 



Notes on the Pictures in the Exhibition of 

the Royal Academy y ^c, for 1858. By John Ruskin. 

Fijik Thousand, Svo, price One Shilling, 

A Portrait of John Ruskin, Esq.y Engraved by 
F. HoLL, from a Drawing by Geobge Richmond. 

Prints, One Guinea ; India Proofs, Two Guineas, 
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^VOKKS I>UBi:.ISIIED BY 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ANNALS OP BRITISH LEGIS- 
LATION, A Classifibd Sxtmmart 
OP Pakliabientabt Papers. Eri. 
by Professor Leonb Levi. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 8vo, and the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in 
advance. The Twenty-ninth Part 
is just issued, commencing the 
Third Year's Issue. Volumes L to 
IV. may be had, price 4/. 4«. cloth. 

" A series that will, if It be always managed as 
it now is by Professor Levi, last as long as tiiere 
remains a L^slature in Great Britain. These 
Annals are to give the essence of work done and 
information garnered for the State during each 
leglslatiTe year, a summary description of every 
Act passed, a digest of the vital fiftcts contained 
in every Blue Book issued, and of all documents 
relating to the public buamess of the country. 
Tlie Renes will live, while generations of men die, 
if it be maintained in its old f^e as ably and as 
conscientiously as it is now In its youth."— 
Examiner. 

"The idea was admirable, nor does the execu- 
tion fall short of the plan. To accomplish this 
eflbctively, and at the same time briefly, was not 



an easy task ; but Professor Levi has undertaken 
It with great success. The work is essentially a 
guide. It will satisfy those persons who refer to 
it merely for general purposes, while it will direct 
the research of others whose investigations take 
a wider range."— Athenaum, 

CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIUS 
SERAGLIO. Translated from the 
Kussian, by H. S. Edwards. With 
an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a 
Plan of his House, and a Map. Post 
8vo, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

"A book than which there are few novels more 
interesting. It is a romance of the Caucasus. 
The account of life in the house of Shamil is full 
and ver.Y entertaining ;. and of Shamil himself we 
see mnch.."—Exami7ier. 

*' The story is certainly one of the most curious 
we have read; it contains the best popular notice 
of the social polity of Shamil and the manners of 
his people."— Z^a««*. 

"The narrative is well worth reading."— 
AtltencBum, 

SHARPPS HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third and Kevised Edition. 
Post 8vo, price Is. cloth. 

" An inestimable aid to the clergyman, reader, 
city-missionary, and Sunday-school teacher.'* 
'^Illustrated News of the World. 

" A learned and sensible \}oo}i."—Xational Be- 
tiew, . 

ELLIS'S (WILLIAM; RELIGION IN 
COMMON LIFE. Post 8vo, price 
7*. 6<f. cloth. 

" A book addressed to young people of the 
upper ten thousand upon social duties."— 
Examiner, 

" Lessons in Political Economy for young people 
by a skilful liasiA^'-Economiet, 
12 



PARISH'S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFFICER'S MANUAL. Second 
Edition, Small Post 8ro, price 5«. 
cloth. 

"A very lucid and compendious manual. We 
would recommend youths intent upon a seafiuring 
life to study iX.."—Athenaum. 

" A little Dook that ought to be in great request 
among young seamen."— fxamtcier. 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AND Researches in the Cim- 

HEKIAN BOSPHORUS. By DUNCAN 

McPherson, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.R.G.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, including Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

"It is a volume which deserves the careftil 
attention of every student of classical antiquity. 
No one can fail to be pleased with a work which 
has so much to attract the eye and to gratijy the 

love of beauty and elegance in design 

The book is got up with great care and taste, 
and forms one of the handsomest works that have 
recently issued firom the English press."— 
Saturday Review, 

WESTGARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND THE Australian Gold Mines 
IN 1857. Post 8vo, with Maps, price 
10s. 6d cloth. 

"Mi-.^ TiVL-gts^aTth has prtilucprt a rellnhle and 
rernliibJe ii4Kih TTollitoclicd with lijfunnatlnij, mvX 
plcamantly iiil^^rsi^^rnad irlth Incfdent^ of Xm^^ 
ami view'ft of cjbnini UPe. It ij dear, sciialit»lt<, 
an4l auBrffieiilTTo,'^'— ^^Aff?ww3M, 

V A lively acouuiit of the nuMt woiiderfnl bU »t 
co1ot]inl PsperJcncfl thit tlic ivorWe hUtory Las 
fur:i 1 M htui, '*—Eja^m£r. 

"\^'i* tdlnk 3Hf, Wffatfftirth's book iQiich Ih^ 
b€>t M'hlcli ims ikrr*eiai'ca on Australia stct^tbci 
fppi\t crlaiRln Its JUiaUm'."— SVj/wrdtiy Rtrita^. 

" A inHounl, vSearunn. inmiiTfitii?« report itijou 
th' piT>ffr€!Ba of iJio gi^cntLQi tiolony lu Auftmtiit. ' 

'*Tlio vuilume contains a larjce amiinnt uf 
stftliBTlcftl ami pmcilcnl informiitiua rcl2tti]ijj tj 



TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Miss Susanna Wink- 
worth. With a Prefece by the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price 7«. 6c?. 

" Miss Wink worth has done a service, not only 
to church histonr and to literature, but to those 
who seek simple and true-hearted devotional 
reading, or who desire to kindle their own piety 
through the example of saintly men, by producing 
a very Instructive, complete, and deeply interest- 
ins: life of Tauler.aud by giving to us alFO a sample 
of Tauler's sermons tastefully and vigorooaly 
translated."— Guordtoff. 

No difference of opinion can be felt as to the 
intrinsic value of these sermons, or the general 
interest attaching to this book. The Sermons 
are well selected, and the translation excellent." 
—Athenoium. 



SMITH, EIJDEB JSJNT^ CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 



OHANDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT 

LAKE ! BBTKO A JOCTBNET ACB08S 

THE Plains^ to the Mormon 
Settlements* AT Utah. PostSvo, 
with a Map, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

" Mr. Chandless is an impartial observer of the 

If ormona. He gives a ftdl account of the nature 

-f the oountty, the religion of the Mormons, their 

overnment, institutions, morality, and the singu- 



of the oountTT, the religion of the Mormons, their 

Kvernment, institutions, morality, and the singu- 
r relationship of the sexes, with its conse- 



quences."— Owu?. , ^ . ^ ^ ^ „ 
"Those who would understand what Mor- 

monism is can do no better than read this 

authentic, though light and lively volume."— 

Leader. 
" It impresses the reader as faithful."— A'a^onai 

Review. 



DOUBLEDAY'S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
8vo, price 18s. cloth. 

*' It is a good book of its kind. . . . It is well 
worth rcMding, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
written."— ^foftirtfoy Bemew. 

"This biography is a work of great merit, con- 
scientiously prepared, plain, clear, and prdoticolly 
Interesting.'*— X«ader. . ^^ ^ ^ „ 

" It is a production of great merit, and we hail 
it as a most valuable contribution to economical 
and statistical science,"— British Quarterly, 



CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848. Crown Svo, 
price 6«. cloth. 



" Mr. Oayley has evidently studied his subject 
.joronrfily, he has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though nnr.retend- 
X — ».i.^ — ^^ j^ important epoch." — JSTeic 



Ing history ol 
Quarterly. 
'• Two instructive volumes.' 



BUNSEN^S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES ; or, The Dan- 
gers TO Religious Liberty in 
THE Present Day. Translated by 
Miss SusANKA WiNKWORTH. One 
volume, Svo, price 5*. cloth. 

" Dr. Bunsen is doing good service, not only to 
his country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
alarm touching the dangers to religious liberty m 

i the present state of the world."— ^rt^/»A Qwor- 

' terly. 



I 



THE COURT OF HENRY VIII. : 

BEING A Selection of the 
Despatches op Sebastian Gius- 
tinian, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don BroWn. Two vol8.,crown Svo, 
price 2\8. dolh. 

••It is seldom that a page of genuine old history 
is reproduced for us with as much evidence of 
painstaking and real love of the subject as in the 
■election or desmi^hes made and edited by Mr. 
Bawdon "Bxovra^'—Timet. 

"Very interesting and suggestive volumes."— 
BritUh Quarterly Review. 

••Most ably edited."— i'ra«er'» ifaac^ine. 



PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post Svo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

'•A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
papers have true attic salt in them,"— Xft^'arj/ 
Gazette. 

"Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant, and shows 
no little knowledge or men and books,"— L«orf^r. 

•'A most amusing volume, ftdl of humorous 
adventure and pleasant satire."— Pr««f. 

STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy Svo, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price I4s. cloth. 

"A plain and clear account of the colonies in 
Van Diemen's Land."— A' henoeum. 

•* A perfect guide*book to Van Diemen's Land." 
Examiner. 

" One of the most accurately descriptive books 
upon Van Diemen's Land that we remember to 
have read."— A'^eio Quarterly, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUU 
TURE ; ESPECIALLY Tropical. 
By P. Lovell Phillips, M.D. 
Demy Svo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

•• This volume should be in every farm-house, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to his 
tenants."— Ot<ic. 

" This treatise contains nearly all that is known 
of the science of aaricultui-e,"- 06*ercer. 

FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post Svo, witli 
Map and View, price 10s. 6c?. cloth. 

•' Sir John Forbes's volume fully justifies its title. 
Wherever he went he visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a faithful and extremely interesting account 
of them,''— Literary Gazette, 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy Svo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

"Dr. Conolly has embodied in this work his 
experiences of the new system of t reating patients 
at Hanwell Aay lam."— economist. - 

" We most earnestly commend Dr. Con oily 's 
treatise to all who are interested in the subject." 
— Westminster Jtevietc. 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. One vol., 
post Svo, price lOs, 6d. cloth. 

•' The subject is novel, curious, and not without 
Interest, while a strong sense of the real obtains 
throughout."— 5!p«c<ttf or. 

"The histonr of the Red Elver Settlement is 
remarkable, if not unique, among colonial 
records."— Literary Gazette. 

" One of the most interesting of the romances 
of civilization."- 06»«*cer. 



ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post Svo, 
with Map and Plate, 21«. cloth. 

" A we'.l written narrative of most exciting ad- 
ventures."— Guordtan. , ., ^ 

"A narrative fUli of incident and dangerooa 
adventure."— it7tfrory Gazette. , , ^ . , 

" Mr. Boss's volumes have an historical value 
and present interest."— <r.o6«. 
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"WOKKS rXJBI-ISHED BY 



MISCELLANEOUS— ^lUiMu^rf. 



RUStO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OP 1828-9« By Colonel Ches- 
HET, RA., D.C.U F.ILS. Third 
edition. Port 8vo, with Maps, 
price 1S«. cloth. 

"The only work on the rahieet anited to the 
mUitary rttyinar.*'— United Service Oatette. 

" In a strategic point of view this work Is very 
valuable."— JVino Quarterlp. 



THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 

by John Lebch. Post 8vo, price 

9«. cloth. 

* ' Very amatinK, and conveying an impretsitm of 

ftiithfWneas."— Aa«o««/JJ*rt*ir. 

"The author is hnmorous without being wll- 

Ailly smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 

shrewd without parading his knowledge and 

power of observatum."— «p«r»s». 

"A very lively, entertiOidng oo mflon. '*— 

•• Quietly, but huBunoaaly. written." — 
Atkenasuwt, 

THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

'*A well arranged and carefully diicested c<nn- 
pilatkm, giving a <dear insight Into the economy 
of the aimy, and the working of our military 
aystcm,"— /spectator. 



LEVrS MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Syo, 
price 12«. cloth. 

«• It is sound, clear, and practical. . . . Its 
contents are strictly thoee of a manual— a hand- 
book for law chflmbers. offices, and counting- 
houses; requisite in most of such places, and 
superfluous in none."— ^**«MB«i». ^ .^ 

''Its simplicity and faithfulness make It an ex- 
tremely serviceable ^took.*'— Examiner. 

"An admirable work of the kind."— I-aiP Time§. 

•'It presents a flilr summary of the law on the 
great sulrfect of which it treats."— io«p Maffaz%ne, 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. 8vo, price 4». 6</. boards. 

"Mr. Thomson treats of the Immediate efteote 
of war : ol enemies and hoatile property ; of prises 
and pAvBteeni of lloense, ransom, re-capture, 
end salvage of neutraUtor, contraband of war, 
blockade, right of seai-ch, armed neutralities, 
Ac, Ac^—Economitt. 

UNDINE. Prom the German of ** De 
la Motte Pouque." Price Is, 6d, 

MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8vo, 
price 5*., cloth. 
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HOPKINS'S HANDBOOIC OF. 
AVERAGE. 8vo, price 12*. 6i.cL 

WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. 8iro, price I2s,ed, 
cloth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by Chunder 
CooMAL Det. 8vo, price 7s, ed. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8vo, 
price 2*. 6d,, cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CaPE OP GoOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 4*. doth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS ON Coral Reefs, 
Volcanic Islands, and on South 
America. With Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, 10«. 6dL cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

mammalia £8 

reptildl'"1T;!;!I;"1'1""."1'..*.'1" 5 

PISCES 8 

INV3BRTEBEAT^ I 

THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols., royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured P.atea, reduced to 
5/. 5s, 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6/. doth. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John Oxenford. Two vols., 
post 8yo, 5s, cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c Two Yols., post 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 24*. 
cloth. 



SMITH, EUOER J^iri> CX>. 



MISCELLANEOUS— co««mwerf. 



ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON TH€ 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post Sto, 
28, ^, cloth. 

OOUBLEDArS TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. 'nurdedition,8iro, 
65. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORKS'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

voli., post 8vo, price 1/. 1«. cloth. 

POETICS : AN EssAT on Postby. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 8vo, 
price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. Bj Julia Kavanaoh. 
Po«t Syo, with Portraits^ price 5*., 
in embossed cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Eayanagh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12^., cloth. 

STEINMETTS NOVITIATE; or, 

Thb Jesuit in T&ainino. Third 
Edition, post Bvo, 2s, 6d cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEIST^S TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8yo, 3s. doth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crowa 8to, price 
2s, 6<L cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8yo, price 2s, 6<f. doth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. Printed 
in raised Boman tetters, at the 
Glasgow Asylum. 

A List of tbe books, with their pvioM, may he hat 
on application. 

LEICH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two toIs., price 
lOs, doth. 



LEIGH HUNTS 

Bs, 6d, cloth. 



TAM^ TALK. 



LEICH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s, cloth. 

LEICH HUNTS JAR OF HOr^Y 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
58, doth. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMAN1A. Translated by 
E. C. Grenvillb Mubray, Esq. 
With Music, crown 8vo, price 
2s, Qd, 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. ByM.Huxand 
C. F. CoRXWALLis. Post 870, pricc 
6*. cloth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SIMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

8vo, price lOs, 6rf. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. doth, 
price ^8. 



THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. 

8vo, price I2s, 



Post 



TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12 mo, price 1*. 6d. By the Author 
of ** Records of a Good Man's Life.*' 

TAYLER S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers^ each com- 
plete, price 6cL each. 

I.--THB MECHANIC. 

Ilt-THB LADY AND THB LADY'S UAID. 
111.— TUB PASTOR OP DEONPELLS. 



"V-THE COUNTEY TOWN. 
VL-LIVE AND LBT LIVE; 

CHBSTSB WBAYSSS. 
VIL-THE SBASUMS PASX. 



Ol, TBI Mur^ 



ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Unilonn 
in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

I.-gUTLINBS OP SOCIAL BOONOHY. U.W. 
IL-PBOCUIBSSIYB LESSONS IN SOCIAL 

SCIBNCB. 
in.-INTRODUCTION TO THB SOCIAL 

SCIENCES. U. 
IV.-OUTLINBS OF THE UNDBESTANDING. 

V.-WHAT AM I? WHERE AM I? WHA^ 
OUOHT I TO DO ? Aa U. Mwed. 
\* Thewb works are recoanatoBded iQr Uke Com- 
mittee of Council on Eduoation. 
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"WOBKS i>tjb3:j:8hed by 



WOBES ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE ENQUSH IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BEING THE EARLY UISTOBT OF THE 

Factory at Surat, op Bombay. 
By Philip Anderson, A.M. 2nd 
edition, 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

"Qiiaint, ctupious, and amusing, this volume 
dowribes, from old raannsoripts and obscure 
books, the life of English merchants in an Indian 
Factory. It contains fresh and amusing gossip, 
all bearing on events and characters of hisXorical 
iniportanoe."---r< /A^ufpwm. 

•'^A book of permanent value."— (7«ardtaii. 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA, By Mrs. 
Speir. With Sixty Illustrations 
by G. ScHARF. 8vo, price 15«., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

" We should in vain seek for any other treatise 
which, in so short a space, gives so well-connected 
an account ef the early period of Indian history." 
—Daily Aew$. , . ^ ^^ 

" Whoever desires to have the b«it, the com- 
plctest, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental scholars have made known to us respect- 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Speir; in which he wiH And the story told in 
Clear, correct, and unaffected English. The book 
is admirably got np."— Examiner. 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
CODAVERY: being a Report 
ON the Works constructed on 
THOSE Rivers, for the Irrigation 
OP Provinces in the Presidency 
of Madras. ,By R. Baird Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt-CoL Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &c. In demy 8vo, with 19 
Plans, price 28«. cloth. 
"A most curious and Interesting work."— 

EconomitU 

JHE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 
Monuments of Central India. 
By Major Cunningham. One vol., 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
price 30«. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of important 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major 
Cunningham and Lieut. Maisey; and which are 
described, with an abundance of highlv curious 
graphic illustrations, in this most interesting 
WHyis.."— Examiner. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, Svo, 
with Maps, price 18«. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
important in many respects."— r»»wtf». 

"^Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Information 
is sown broad-cast through evei-y page."— • 
AthencEum. 

TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier- General 
Jacob, C.B. Svo, price 2*. 6rf. 
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ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN UFE. With 
Eight niustrations, price 5«. clotii. 

"An entertaining and instructive volume of 
Indian anecdotes."— Jf«/i<ary Spectator. 

"Anecdotes and stories well calculated to 
illustrate Anglo Indian life and the dcnnestic 
manners and habits of Hindostan."— O&c^rrer. 

" A pleasant collection nt amusing aueodotcs." 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN 
INDIA* 8?o, price 18«. cloth. 

ROYLFS FIBROUS PLANTS OF 
INDIA fitted for Cordage, 
Clothing, and Paper. Svo, price 
12«. cloth. 

ROYLFS PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA* Super 
royal Svo, price 14*. cloth. 

ROYLE'S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. Svo, 2s. ed. cloth, 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

with some Account of the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, Svo, 
price 14«. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. OneroL 8vo, 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA, Demy Svo, 
price 12*. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. Svo, price 
36*. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. Svo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10«. 6d. cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. Svo, price 3*. 6d, 

LAURIE'$ SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post Svo. 
with Plates, price 2*. 6d, cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post Svo, price 
14*. cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

A Grammar op the Turkish 
Language. Svo, price 12*. 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— continued. 



BRIDCNELL'S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Bojal 8yo, 
price 21«., half-bound. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. 8yo, price 58, cloth. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5«., 10 to 
14, price 6s, each. 



BAILLIFS LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

ACCOBDING TO THE MOOHUMM UDAN 

Law. 8to, price 6s, cloth. 

BAILLIFS MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF SALE. 8yo, price 14«. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF INHERITANCE. 8vo, price 
9s, cloth. 



NEW CHEAP SEBIES OF POPULAR WOBKS. 

In Small Post 8vo, 
With large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth bindhig. 



LECTURES ON THE ENCUSH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. ByW.M.THACKEBAT, 
Author of " Vanity Fair,'' "The 
Virginians," &c. Price 2s. 6d, cl. 

" What fine things these leotorea contain ; what 
eloquent and subtle sayings; what wise and 
earnest writing ; how delightflil are their turns 
of humour ; with what a touching effect in the 
graver passages the genuine feeling of the man 
comes out, and how vividly the thoughts are 
paintedt as it were, in grapmc and characteristic 
worda,"— Examiner, 

" This is to us by fiEur the most acceptable of Mr. 
Thackeray's writings. His grapmc style, his 
philosophical spirit, his anidytical powers, his 
mrge heartedness, his shrewdness, and his gentle- 
ness, have all room to exhibit themselves."— 
Bconomut, 

"Full of sound, healthy, manly, vigorous 
Writing; sagacious in observation, independent 
and thoughtful, earnest in sentiment, in style 



-Westmintter 



p6inted,ciear,and straightforward.' 
JlevUw, 

"The Lectures are a valuable addition to our 

ffrmauent literature : eloquent when the author 
serious, brilliant when he is gay— they are 
charming reading."—Dai/viV0tr«. 

■■■. irriurL-B iLSU (JHOk 

"UfN^. ixi ihL tiers an 
'! — niMj, leUouiatic, 

Jovtiily ; tlK' hna\ c»h- 
- lal 



will th: ., 

Tul-Plhit;, i.= ,,. . ... :. 
lii;i; ^trmki'^ oi Burcasuu ur iL<ony ; t 
iliuitic^ of Hrenamaj ■cam ; the tuti.^ i 
^Itiy, and tsnilerDBM i the mumULv 
nPTer wcultuned lur exi^ertenceiuacl f.^ • , 

[iin^s«!is^4 at ^tso. prncttcEil r«llec&lDii: ni 
mo mucJi lo*s than we oollIiI h^m eipecE 



be 



"We have been charmed beyond expectation 
with the reading of these Essays. . . • They 
are truly beautUul, suggestive Essays, on topics 
fertile in suggestion; they are nnafflectedly 
humorous, pathetic, subtle, pleasant, and thought- 
fill. . . . Thackeray's style, half sad, half 
playful, is seen to perfection in this volume."— 
Leader, 

" It is not easy to say or show how exceedingly 
rich it is in reflection, in wisdom, in wit and 
humour, in genial feelings, and In expressive 
language."— ivcmoon/ornm^ 



THE TOWN: its Memorablb 
Characters and Events. By 
Leigh Hunt. With 45 Engrayings. 
Price 2s. 6rf. cloth. 

"We will allow no higher enjoyment for » 
rational Englishman than to stroll leisurely 
through this marvellous town, arm in lurm with 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. The charm of Mr. Hunt's book 
is, that he gives us the outpourings of a, mind 
enriched vi'ith the most agreeable knowledge: 
there is not one page which does not glow with 
interest. It is a series of pictures f^om the life, 
representing scenes in which every inhabitant of 
the metropolis has an interest."— iSmet. . ,. 

"'The Town' is a book for all places and all 
persons : for the study, when one is tired of 
Labour ; for the drawing-room, parlour, carriage, 
or steam-boat."— iSi>«c<a^ar. 

"This is one of the very pleasantest works of 
Leigh Hunt. We are never out of sight of sove- 
reigns or snbiects, notable buildings and the 
buUders thereof, booksellers and bookmakers, 
plays and players, men about town, and the 
haunts where they drank their wine and tapped 
one another's yf^itP'—Atfiemsum, 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By John Buskin, M.A. 
Price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

' .\ . . ' nt, nnA wFtU-tJinAd irork. 

W^ ^au ,1 ...... ..... :..-iL.i!ii1ili.ili#lteil{?lllftte4 

to Ju. ic sith j/iac i . . .VI! cD^LaL^^ rewm - 

mend ]t u><.»iriT:i i^. ^ _ 

"Mr. KtiFikhr>: . , . n la to trout the 

arHxr'ii iKJWtr. ajju lih: ni l ji=vi.f» as items i^f ttm 
W( Id's wealthy HEiil lo ehnjw iiow tbt«a maj hfi 
be i evolve<l, urodiKM^d, nccuUitilAtod, Mid dljj- 

' ■■ ','■.■ linvi.T j|.uL Mr. Biiftkln wlEbout b«iflfl( the 
be ' . I'M- ^^ iiHi III. tin?j ti>Ld na, and tJiir-rnforb wo 

re .' iii..i-.> ill'- ^jiLl.i 1-olijfUae, lEkQ aU hU O'ther 
w< . . -J I m 1. 11 ■ I . ■ r'j 'i iL 1 11 f ijuf rfljufon!."— £'£'0 ttttntiisti, 
'■ i'min bitok. JuiHiJir as it i^, ^]nn4K% kvauly at 
pr jiinlesi of whloli noiun jms atisrjiiif ttrn npltcJc^t 
of .. I iclent i3»j*leri. while oLner« lire eVulvitiK sluwty 
to i iL(?liii;lit/'— J-cHftitr. 

BRITISH INDIA. By Harriet 
Martineau. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
"A good compendium of » great subject."— 
National Beview. 

"Lucid, glowing, and instructive essajs."— 
Economist. ^ , .. ,^ ^ ^^ 

" As a handbook to the history of India it is the 
best that has yet appeared."— Jtfornin^ Herald, 
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CHEAP SEBIES OF FOFULAB FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in large Type, on good Paper, and stroogly bound in doth. 



CuRBER Bell. 



JANE EYRE. By 
Frloe S9. 6d, cloth. 

*"Jane Eyre' is a remarkable iirodnetion* 
Freshness and originality, truth and passion, 
singular feUeitf ia the description of n%tural 
scenery and in tne anabrsation of human thought, 
enable this tale to stjund boldly out from the ma- s. 
and to assume its own place in the bright field or 
romantic literature."— riMM. 

** ' Jane Eyre ' is a book of decided power. The 
thoughts are true, sound, and original : and the 
s^le is resolute, straightfurward, and to the 
purpose. The object and moral of the work are 
exoellent."— fxaaiijier. 

" A very pathetic tale: rery singular, and so 
like truth Chat it is difficult to avoid believing 
that much of the oharaeters and incidents are 
taken firom life. It is an episode in this work-a- 
day world, most interesting, and touched at once 
with a daring and delicate band. It is a book for 
the enjoyment of a feeling heart and vigoroos 
understanding."— .SIocAfSMMl's Ma g a a i m: 

•' For many years there has been no work of 
snelt power, piauanoy, and originality. Its ywf 
faults ue on the side of rigour, and its beauties 
are all original. It is a book of singulf Hucina- 
Xion,'*^EaviUmroh Review, 

"' Almost sll that we require in a novelist the 
writer has: perception of character and power 
of delineattag it: picturesqaeness, passion, and 
knowledge or lift. Baality — deep, sigaillcant 
reality~ls the characteristle of this book."- 
Frater'a Moffoeine, 



SHIRLEY. By Cubsee Bell. Price 
2s. 6d, cloth. 

**Tli« peeuliar power which was so greatly 
admired in 'Jane Eyre' Is not absent firom this 
book. It poss ess e s deep interest, and an irre- 
sistible grasp df reality. There is a vividness an4 
dtstinetness of eonoeptton in it quite marvellous. 



The power ofgraphio delineation and expression 
is intense. I^ere are scenes which, fbr strength 
and delicacy of emotion, are not traitscendea in 



the range of English fiction."— Elxaminer. 

"'Shirley' is an admirable book; totally firee 
nrom cant, affectation, or conventional tinsel of 
any kind; minine English in the independence 
and uprightness of the tone of thought, in the 
parity of heart and DMling which pervade it ; 
genuine English in the masculine vigour or rough 
originality of its conception of character; and 
genuine English in style and diction."— JfonnR^ 
Ckroniele, 

**The same piercing and loving eye, and the 
same bold and poetic imagery, are exhibited here 
as In ' Jane Eyre.' Similar power is manifested in 
the delineatiou of character. With a ffew brief 
vigorous touches, the picture starts into distinct- 
ness."- JTdin&urc'A Seview. 

•* • Shirks ' is very dever. It cowH not be other- 
wise. The flMmlty of graphic description, strong 
Imagination, fervid and masculine diction, ana- 
lytic skin, (01 aie visible. . . . Gems of rare 
thought and Morions passion shine here and 
there."— Z'tmet. 

•"Shirley' is a, book demanding otose perusal 
and careftd consideration."— uitA«fk8wm. 

7 'Shirley 'Is a novel of remarkable power and 
brilliancy; it is calculated to rouse attention, 
excite the Imagination, and keep the ftumlties in 
eager and impatient suspense."— Jfominp Poit, 

" ' Shirley ' is the anatomy of the female heart. 
It is a book which indicates exquisite feeling, and 
very great power of mind in the writer. The 
women are all divine."— Dai/y Hewi, 
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VILLETTE, ByCcRnEnBiLL, Price 
Is, 6</. eblb, 

*• * VEllettti ' U n moat rciiiarkB:hte wrH-k— a tm** 
ilihULnt] iqJt4>i$!i!:tliSr Mui ffmuru. ^Fulue&B and 
Mitnn\r itt tlrijtivlii nark alitwsi vttarf s#ataR«, 
ft]iA tti>?ri.' \M » Hcter oamf pammr pawnAim iKs 
vii h^Hi? [inmitiYe su^ as «« bwrt ira^mmL'^— 

'' TJ^lv n^rcl nrnply sustalina the l^znr of thn 
Autttor of ■ Jrua Eyre ' niirl ■ Sh Irley ^ a^ an rjri^iinl 
aiiiJ jHjwtrfiilwritiT, ^VUlcitc' in n iD>je,t fKinii- 
iTiblr wrltictn nmtK every w hens ctrtsiuol, evBr>- 

" Tlittro iH tbrouitlniul. a cliarm qI ttmshucsB 
\yh\rh i^ iiifl.iitr-ti' tleliffbtriil r nreahDimtEi oheur- 
^ 'i1 i. v , ji . . ! ^. . . , II Tti^Uus, ftHaTiEkBB* In fjictnts" 
^■.^■\.' 1 ■'■tzftte. 

i':<- f thfl altlMikvna, ui^ remark- 

ni-"' ;i- ;i.- .\- ..r jiiiinnerji. A liumime licart 
^.Ujw- Efir.jLii^liuut itj iiEii one 1iii'Ulia.uUr diittnel 
cliwriM^niT l[&e]ts it alive."— Atk^tftritm. 

" ' Villpl: tnj ' iiK crow Jed wit h ln^antiea* wltH eood 
Thjh^B, Tor which yf6 liwk to the ole&r alj^lit, dctoj;i 
fMlLii^, Knd ftliTgi^lar ttaoiij^h not exreiiiTi-? eipe- 
rLaiiof' itt IITd. wUiit \fo n&iocLnt^ Willi tin? nam© 



of Ouirer JiiAV—£hiibf X* 

" ' VUlelte* is Diitltlod to inkfi a rerr ^ . 

In ilM LILoratiirfi t^ fiction. Thi reader wiU. fbid 



r higrh filan* 



i^liATiiclfir d1g4^ offnDDiT^ uud pc»worful]jf de- 

i dieted: hi will d}iH!(.iTi]r miicHi tjuii^ htunoiir, a. 
iveijr wlt« tirilUant d1al{i«i3f% livid daMt^pti^ns, 
reapftlonB b<>tU ti«ir t^nd true, smtteflvi flns 
from cutt and ootiTfititi^tidity^HfldbiBite of ilo- 
finencu and poetry i UttsUlog lippe and Bmsm."— 

" Tin: fucliiatiim of veuiaq dwellfi in this TjooIi 
whinii Is, Sn unr jui^smi-rir, Bup«rior to ruf of 
Curnsr B<?jt'i tirevjijivq ciT-rtJ. For i^iriginaitv^ of 
cona^pil^in. >rm9rp nt ithji-rm>l^. ekabtuhsrUm and 
eoujil&LetiiK^ of iliGtHlI, miiil pkitui«aqu4, fbroe of 
flipreuionH feur work a in tho Ea^iah laajniagti 
fjHi «tAnd tlio tPBl of comi^arlson with it,*'— JBorii- 
iitffPt/^t, 

WUTH£R1NC HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. By Ellis and 
Acton Bkll. With H^moir by 
Currer Bell. Price 2*, Srf> cloth. 

"^TIh?™ (iTc nABRa4;i»«in HiJAbookofWallfinrlAg 
He^Mhtt' uf w£tiQ]i fvijf novellit, Mft or ^nasnt, 
mi>:flit. te prouft. It hai been mtaa of ibskeapBim 
t]iiiE Uq ilrew c^ecs which lbs phjAldui mt§^t 
kinciv : Kilti »<iU t]pt« (lone Dolece."— FdffadJiiHi. 

' ThErini in. at pifi tv^iiti, kn^tn* In ttw tefifci 
Hio j,^mLipii of (Hiir^ps itnd thQ bCftiwiT srt Im ]»t^ 
McuLj u'ltli < :trh other* Then la & wodliaf Sal'- 
valor ILosa In i\.W—Atlti3, 

" ' WuthariDV HHghU ' beaCB Ifae «tiAlta «r a 
rTomanfily taLllvldmU atrmLR. and iwStfdWfi 
mind. Thi' mtraolr it oi]«< uf tbe mott toofibbtir 
clm|>ter9 in litcmry Mogtrnplij."— itfiHUf g i ti farp ii fc 

A LOST LOVE. By AsiLFoao Ow:ezs. 
J^rice 2^, cioth. 

**' K Lo»t Loicd' \m a atory fViU of ^ra^ kq4. 
evuina. No unUlnc of thu stor}' wauJid glrc Miy 
iilcaof its lKauty.''^^JA^«BWM. 

''' X tiile at uncQ tnoTlnj; And it-inntMir, natmrml 
nil III rwmnntip, iktid crtirtaiH to th\^. nit 11 n* tinor 
uytrpnthif^ f.iT ilto ffeddci^injtUire."— /Vr^w. 

■A t^^ picture of wumnii'a lifts." "—irfntfjBiiflSffr 

"4> T4»ry ytBaatirii] and {oucHltig storj. It \% 
trui! lo iiniure. nx\.A aitpoals to all who har« not 
toripjttcn lore iind youth/'— tJfofc*. 

'* A nis^vA i3f grent fitcuiut \ tKUMhlirrtl ikad Inta 114 
lift' lt»plf."-A^c' Qttarte-rfijf Revt'etr. 

"A itrikiag niid urlgiiial aturyi a ITChiIl uf 
R«iijuif an4 Henrilji 11 Ir. "—."-' — '^- t.^i— 

" This voTnma ditrl^S.J 
mill that tif D bijrh liniilfflrH,"^ 



SMITH, tixj[>ie:m jli^t> co. 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 

CaniiTiuecL 



DEERBROOK. By Harbiet 
Mastiksau. Price 2$, 6d, cloth. 

"This popnlar flotion presents a true and ant- 
iftated pietvre of country Ufe anumg the upper 
middle classes of English residents, and is re- 
markable for its interest, arising firom the 
influence of various characters upon each other, 
and the effisct of ordinary circumstances upon 
them. The descriptions of rural scenery, and the 
dally pursuits in viltatge hours, are among the 
most onarming of the author's writings ; but the 
way in which exciting incidents gradually arise 
out of the meet ordinary phaises of life, and the 
skill with which natural and erery-day characters 
are brought out in dramatic situations, attest the 
power of the author's genius."— 

"A pure and beautiftil moral feeling pervades 
the work, and recommends it to families where 
novels are not generally admitted."-^ 



TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

By Chables BowcRorT. Price 
2s. ed. cloth. 

" 'Tales of the Colonies ' is an able and Interest- 
ing book. The author has the first great requisite 
In fiction— a knowledge of the life he undertakes 
to describe; and his matter is solid and reaL"— 
Spectator. 

"It combines the fidelity of truth with the 
spirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
Jje Foe in its character and composition."— 
Uterctrjf Oazette, 

"Since the time of Robinson Crusoe, literature 
has produced nothinis like these 'Tstes of the 
Colonies.' "—Metropolitan Moffoeine. 

" This is a singular work. No mere romance, 
no mere fiction, nowever skilfully managed or 
powerfully executed, can surpass it. Tne work 
to which it bears the nearest similitude is 
Robinson Crusoe, and it is scarcely, if at all, 
ijtferfor to that etHraortUnary liiatory."^-«roA» 



ROMANTIC TALES (including 
"Avillion"). By the Author of 
<«John Halifax, Gentleman.*' A 
new edition. Price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

" In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the 
female heart, and in a happy power of depicting 
emotloii, the aulhoreM is excelled hr very few 
stoiy tellers of ttie ^."— Globe. 

*' As pleasant and fanciful a miscellany as has 
bren piven to the publie in these latter di^s."— 
A'hencBum. 

" ' AvilUon * is a beautlfiU and fianciful stoiy, 
and the rest make very agreeable reading. There 
is not one of them unqmokened by true feeling, 
exquisite taste, and a pure aud vivid imagina- 
tion."— JEKomitt^r. 



PAUL FERROLL. Fourth edition, 
price 28. doth. 

•*Tre hft^e SDlilom rmttd if> ^vondoTftil il rumnnca. 
We cnn find uu rVtull in Lt oj fi vmnk of iii'L, It 
leaver us jn ndin]lrNitli>ii,^BlEnritt in awe,, of th« 
powsrii ot Ita nnUior."— Arr QnorlfrUf, 

thn^iL^h^ut tlio *U}rs it h»fotid all praise."— 

"TMiutAilmit^nr tlia book are ojitnuicjjr wtU 
manflt^Bd,"— j< thentFU m . 

" ■ Paul Ftmjll '■ l4ai)ixikthat will h^Torr iftueh 
re^^jL talked tiltout. rtftJ niHri't^lled nX."—Glott*, 

" TlicfrikU of mut:h tUun^htfiU icivnstlifqtian is 
reprwtsBatod to tts iu Ui* ciistflctor uf i^mi 
F«'iroU* . . * ♦ W«) do not iiMHl to be told UiJi*' 
he ffi'itii.n^^hy h«: lusied thus and thus; It wtil 
be ubvloufi to mo^t ii^jiieU ftom the vbit or^j^ning 
ps^tft. But tht? povrcr of the story is not wepUt- 
enrj4b by ettli early kuoir]e«lJit« t ratboi- U it 
heUJitpaed, slnco ihc artistic r-^rre of ooatniit Is 
grnnd and ft'arfiil izt the twn flfftxres wLo cllu^ so 
olosifily t4.>t;pllj&r In their ftUiii iiuiuAU Iove?'— 
Mommff CMrCRicit. ... ... 

" Pas I Ferruil ' U & naqat Btrikinvly original 

ftr Qduotj ijti . It mi^j 1 r« rtgardeJ as n pnetioi&euon 
n lJti>i'£i.ikir«— a hoak th&t mus»t iHt rwi4, nnti 
cats not ho rurig&ttDii."— lforffifl.f7 PoitL 

"To all tho elflinunta uJ jiuwerfiil ctfWtt, tke 
stfiiT mJils the nn*rlt of btiujf itbjy uiid forcibly 
wrtiteu."— JoAit li.utt. 

" ' Pftul Fsrr'iU ' i* nti orJiilnil con&eiiUiLui 
wrfjiiifht out Hlth msTrvcllout akin and tuiuitcrT 
of |iinRit4ica^ It k« hjr tiut ths movt Bitnwrdlrmry 

'" FstU rj*rroir ta one of the noi'eU of Mite 
genE'nitiOD tltAi wiU ho rend hjf thu n^t\t.'*~Gk*t'C. 

SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

By Talbot Gwynnb. Price 2a. cl. 



Wf' lim-i-' ]-iv,,| h;:n^i' llji-? T' U l>ll<"rt ' ^ "J > '^l JMHO 

• Thv^ rJ'JMiwityfli tulp wo hBVf] re**! for Mfltiy a 
day. It 1* a atory aX ttie Tttii*r and SoKialur 
dar!».Anil is very ntijr aiiaoolaiied with tfiat Hme 
oX m<^X l!3:iirhiili lit*!tiitur« by Its manly ItflUiiK, 
dlivcT., uiiji^!Ct»l manirer of writtug, and nlnel^- 
manai>7i»it, woU-turjiedusirmrive. Tbo descrtptions 
an^ (^^cuLlL'Ut ; Kurue uf iliw iMnintry palnltufr^s as 
fr« !*ib \\»- n. ]|;ini!ioapt by Alfroa OomtaWe, or nn 
id} I Ijy Ti^iitiytqn.''^— Z^fffJWrMrt*, 
^' A ^'[LiJitar piDturo lif town fmd country r 
oeiJitey a«o; and is fimpliatlGally the fii39iliiCsl, 
ratlin' HI, ?v]iil uiwit artJAilo piece of flction til** had 

amtif'ing and d^ 

gen [line n ruDOEi}- n - . —-. -- — .^ .^-^ — , - ^ - 

wirjb n frK'^liiLiiisa uf fooUrtJi: Mid raeiiiFj]* or stylo 
wl ill I f<q ti I Lo 1 L to iMj calloila tale of the ' \ icar of 
Wnke?(leld* aclioal."— BWfflmjio. 
'A halts liparty.uniiftfectHl, honest. downHftlj* 



cmr Wfty — Jt oHamjvrwiiJir* 
J ftrf Falhefi" 1i #t ??»« iiighJy 
d«oj)ly ltite!«s»l[i3g— fttU nf that 
i!- which is bfttftiatfioa— and wiiH*ri 



m< M anil BFiiMmen!, hiy ati artist wi^ol* th^rou^hly 
nailiUAl Ju h\^ ifunlTia, tjiste, ediKMrtlon, an** 
pn ji-iOiMi."— Gfo'if. 

* A ciLDltal storyn iJln^trftltfi? our town ivn4 
con u try life 31. htindn^a ju(it* mto/^—BrjIii* 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 



r.^aiiro^./« o^^esivo i ^^ ^^^ Author of "Jolm Halifax, Gen- 
DOMESTIC STORIES. | tieman." &c. 

ICATHIE BRANDE. B7 Holme Lee. 
AFTER DARK. Bj Wilkib Colliks. 
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•WORKS gTJBT.TBHED BT 



NEW NOVELS. 

(to bb hab at all libraries.) 



TRUST FOR TRUST. By 

A. J. Barrowclippb, Author of 
•* Amberhill." 3 vols. (.Now ready.) 

OLD AND YOUNa 1 vol. 

ELLEN RAYMOND; or, Ups and 
Downs. Bj Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. 
3 vols. 

" The plot ia wrouRlit out with wonderftil Inge- 
nuity, and the different oharaoters are Bustalned 
in perfect keeping to the end."— iWiwtrated Nev» 
cfthe World, , . ^^ ^ 

" • EUen Rarmond* is among the rooet remark- 
ahle novele of the eeaeon,"- £ad»M New$paper. 

" The eharaoters are good, the etyle pure, cor- 
rect, brisk, and ea»y ."—Prew. 

LOST AND WON. By Georgiana 
M. Craik, Author of "Biyerston." 
1 vol. 2nd Edition. 
Noflhing superior to this novel has appeared 
• ""le present nuiwon."— Leader. 

Oraik's new story is a good one and in 



during the present 9»iiWon."-~Leader. 
" li&s Oraik's new story is a good 
point of ability above the average of ladies' novels. 



—JhMv Newt, 

" There is a ftvshness and cleverness in this tale 
which renders it charming."— £Uo&«. 

" This is an improvement on Miss Oraik's first 
work. The story is more compact and more inte- 
reBtAng,'*—Athenaum, 

AN OLD DEBT. By Florence 
Dawson. 2 vols. 

"A powerfully written novel; one of the best 
which has recently proceeded from a female 
haud. . . . The dialogue is vigorous and 
spirited,"- Jfomia^ Post, 

SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By Holme Lee, Author of ** Kathie 
Brande," &c. 2nd edition. 3 vols. 

"The well-established reputation of Holme 
Lee, as a novel writer, will receive an additional 
glory f^m the publication of 'Sylvan Holt's 
Mughter.' It is a charming tale of country life 
and character."— G/o6tf. ^ .„ , 

" There is much that is attractive in ' Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter,' much that is graceful and re- 
fined, much that is firesh, healthy, and natural." 
—Frese, 

MY LADY : a Tale of Modern 
Life. 2 vols. 

" ' My Lady ' is a fine specimen of an English 
matron, exlilbiting that union of strength and 
gentleness, of common sense and romance, of 
energy and grace, which nearly approaches our 
ideal of womanhood."— PrtfM. 

'* ' My Lady ' evinces charming fseling and deli- 
cacy of touch. It is a novel that will be read with 
intereBV—Atketueum, 

EVA DESMOND ; or, Mutation. 
3 vols. 

"A more beantiftil creation than Eva it would 
be ditfleult to imagine. The novel is undoubtedly 
full of interest."- Jfof^twflr Poet. 

" There is power, pathos, and originality In con- 
ceiption and catastrophe."- leader. 

'^Thls interesting novel reminds ns more of 
Mrs. Marsh than of any other writer of the day." 
'-Press. 
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THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of ** Margaret ; or, 
Pirejudice at Home." 1 vol. 

" The author has a pathetic vein, and there is a 
tender sweetness in the tone of her namttiou."— 
Leader. 

" It has the first requisite of a work meant to 
amuse : it is amusing.' —Gto6e. 

"This novel is written with considerable power; 
its tone is high, and the moral 90\md,"^Moming 
Herald, 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 

By F. G. Trafford. 3 vols. 

" This novel stands out much in the same way 
that 'Jane Eyre 'did. . . . The characters are 
drawn by a mind which can realise fictitious 
characters with minute intensity."— tSatacrdajr 
Review. 

"It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled to 
such applause as is 'The Moors and the Fens,* 
and we shall look anxiously for .the writer's next 
essay."— CWfic. 

" The author has the gift of teUing a story, and 
•The Moors and the Fens' will be read."— 
Atkeneeum, 

"This is one of the most original novels we 
have lately met with. . . . The characters 
really show a great deal of power."— iV«M. 

GASTON BLIGH. ByL.S.LAVENu, 
Author of " Erlesmere." 2 vols. 

"'Gaston Bligh' is a good story, admirably 
told, full of stirring incident, sustaining to the 
close the intei'est or a verv ingenious plot, and 
abounding in clever sketches of chutujter. It 
sparkles with wit, and will reward perusal."— 

" The story is told with great power; the whole 
book sparkles with etprit: and the characters 
talk like gentlemen and ladies. It is veiy enjoy- 
able reading."— Prew. 

THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Fan- 
Carew." 3 vols. , 

" This novel is of a mote solid texture than 
most of its contemporaries, it is fnil of gsod 
sense, good thought, and good writing,**— States' 
man. 

" Some of the characters and romaatio situa- 
tions are strongly marked and peculiarty original. 
... It is the great merit of the antiwress that i 
the personages of her tale are human md real."— j 
Leader, 

THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA: 

A Love Stort. By M. Betiiam- 
Edwards. 2 vols. 

" A tale of English domestic life. The writing i« 
very good, graoefUL and unaffected; it pieases 
without startling. In the dialogue, people do not 
harangue, but talk, and talk natnraUy.''— Crt<{o. 

" The narrative and scenes exhibit feminine 
spirit and auiet truth ot delineation."— ANwtotor. 

"A novel made up of love, pure and simple, ii. 
the form of an autobiography.^'— £ead«r. 

MAUD SiaLLICORNPS PENANCE. 

By Mary C. Jackson, Author of 
"The Story of My Wardship." 
2 vols, 

" The style is natural, and displays considerable 
dramatic power."— CWiic. 

"It is a well concocted tale. and wiU be very 
palatable to novel reaOen,**— Morning Ptut, 
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NEW NOYELS—contmued. 



THE PROFESSOR. By Curreb 
Bbll. 2 Ycds. 

"We think the author's friends have shown 
sound Judgment in publishing the ' ProflBssor/ 
now that she is gone. ... It shows the first 
germs of conception, which afterwards expanded 
and ripened into the great creations of her imagi- 
nation. At the same time her advisers were 
equallT right when they counselled her not to 

Euhlisn it in her lifetime. . . . But it abounds 
a meritB."-H8a^rday Review. 

" The idea is original, and we every here and 
there detect germs of that power which took the 
world by storm in 'Jane Eyre.' The rejjection of 
the 'Professor' was, in our opinion, no less ad- 
vantageous to the young authoress than creditable 
to the discernment of the booksellers."— PreM. 

" Any thing which throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such a mind cannot be other- 
wise than interesting. In the ' Professor ' we may 
discover the germs of many trains of thinking, 
which afterwards came to be enlarged and 
illustrated in subsequent and more perfect 
works."— (M<i<?. 

" There is much new insight in it, mach ex- 
tremely characteristic genius, and one character, 
moreover, of fresher, lighter, and more airy 
gnce."—Eeonomi$t. 

" We have read it with the deepest interest ; 
and confidently predict that this legacy of Char- 
lotte Bronte's genius will renew and confirm the 
general admiration of her extraordinary powers." 
^Bdectie, 



RIVERSTON. By Geobgiana M. 
Cbaik. 3 vols. 

" It is highly moral in its tone and character, as 
wen as deeply interesting, and written in an 
excellent Bty\e.'*^Momififf Herald. 

"A decidedly good noveL The book is a veir 
clever one, containing much good writing, well 
discriminated sketches of character, and a story 
told so as to bind the reader pretty closely to the 
text."— Examiner. 

" Miss Oraik is a very lively writer : she has wit, 
and she has sense, and she has made in the 
beautiftil young governess, with her strong will, 
saucy independenfte, and promptness of repartee, 
an interesting piotnre."—iV9w. 

"Miss Craik writes well; she can paint cha- 
racter, passions, manners, with considerable 
effect : her diali^ue flows easily and expressively." 
—Daiiw If ewe, 

" A production of no little mark, snd qualified to 
intereat old as well as young."— X«aef0r. 

" Decidedly a clever book ; giving hopes of a 
capacity in the writer for better things in the 
tatuTe."—Economi»t, 

" The author shows great command of language, 
a force and clearness of expression not often met 
with. . . . We ofller a welcome to Miss Oraik, 
and we shall look with interest fbr her next 
vrorJcJ'—AtkeuiBum, 



FARINA. By Geobge Mebeditu. 
1 vol. 

"A masque of ravishers in steeL of robber 
knights: of water- women, more ravishing than 
lovely. It has also a brave Mud tender diwverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Ck>logne. 
Thow who love a real, lively, audacious piece of 
— ^ ^j^y ^ ^ change, will enjoy 



* Farina.' "'-AtkeiuBum, 

'/An original and entertaining book."— IFm^- 
mtneter Review. 

"We oordlally reeommend it fbr general pur- 
ehase and perusal."— 2)^</|r Newi. 

** ' Farina ' cannot ftUl to amuse the most sober 
minded reader."— CHffe. 

** It ha« atme Bhenitb flavour."— iV«at. 



BELOW THE SURFACE. 5 vol«. 

^ ''The book is unquestionably dever and enter- 
taining. The writer develops tram first to last 
his douUe view of human life, as coloured by the 
rcanners of our age. . . , It is a tale superior 
to ordinary novels, in its practical application to 
the phases of actual lit6."—Athen(Bum. 

" There is a great deal of cleverness in this stwy : 
a^much greater knowledge of country lifla and 
character in its various aspects and conditions 
than is possessed by nine-tenths of the novelists 
who undisrtake to describe it."— Spectaior. 

" The novel is one that keeps the attention fixed, 
and it is written in a gonial, often playful tone. 
The temper is throughout excellent."— ^xaaHn^r. 

" This is a book which possesses the rare merit 
of being exactly what it claims to be, a story of 
English country life : and, moreover, a very well 
told story."— DotZy New*. 

" ' Below the SurCsoe ' merits high praise. It is 
fbll of good things: good taste— good feeling- 
good writing— good notions, and hCgh morali^.' 
—Olobe. 

"Temperate, sensible, kindly, and pleasant."— 
Saturdajf Review. 

"A more pleasant story we have not read for 
many a day.^'— UnYw* Quarterlj/, 



THE ROUA 

Mackenzie. 



PASS. 

3 vols. 



By Erick 



" It is seldom that we have to notice so gcod a 
novel as the ' Bona Pass.' The story is well con- 
trived and well t<dd ; the incidents are natural and 
varied ; several of the characters are skiifully 
drawm, and that of the heroine is fresh, powerful, 
and original. The Highland scenery, in which 
the plot is laid, is descnbed with truth and feeling 
—with a command of language which leaves a 
vivid impression."— Abtttrday Review. 

" The attractions of the stonr are so numerous 
and varied, that it would be dinloult to single out 
any one point of it for attention. It is n brilliant 
social picture of sterling scenes and striking 
adventures."— ^». 

"'The Bona Pass* is a work of very great 

Eromise. It is beautifully written. The romance 
I Inffcnions and interesting: the story never 
flags."- CW^tc. 
"The peculiar charm of the novel is its skilful 

Bdnting of the Highlands, and of life among the 
Ighlanders. Quick observation and a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and human life, the 
authOT hiM."— Examiner, 

"A capital fiction. As a landscape novel, it is 
altogether delightful."— Ofto&0. 

" * The Bona Pass ' is a good novel— the best of 
the aeMon,"—We8tmingter Review. 
"This<is a very good noytV— Guardian, 

THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Cubonicle. 3 vols. 

" The * Noble Traytour ' is a chronicle, interest- 
ing for its farts, interesting for its association, 
and, above all, interesting and important for the 
olear views which it gives of the modes of life in 
' merry England,' at the eventful period to which 
it refers,"— Oftwrcer. 

" It is an BUsabethan masquerade. Shakespeare, 
the Queen. Essex, Raleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
ladies, and knights of the land, appear on the 
stem. The author has imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times."— LtfodCT*. 

" The story is told with a graphic and graceful 
pen, and the ehronicler has produced a rumance 
not only of great value in a historical point of 
view, but poesessinff many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the scholar, the antiquary, and the general 
reader."— Port. 

" Tbe^ book haa great merit. The portntits of 
Blimbeth and Basex are weU and finely drawn.**— 
Orittc* 
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^W^OBKS rXTBI^SH^nD BY 



NEW laOYELS— continued. 



KATHIE BRANDE. By Holms Leb. 

2 YOls. 

**' Xatbie Bnmde * is not nMTaljr a TCinr Interest- 
ing norel— it is a verr wIk>1««o«m one, tor it 
teMkes virtweiv example."— <>■»««. 

**ThroaKlioat ' Kathie Brande' there is mneh 
sweetness, and eousiderableponrerof description.'' 

" ' Kathie Brande ' Is Intended to innstrato the 
paramount exeellenoe of duty as a morinx prin- 
ciple. It is fuU of beauties."— Da^y Newt. 

"OertainlT one of the best noTels that we have 
lately read7*-0«ardiaN. 

PERVERSION } OR, The Causes and 
Consequences of Inpidelitt. By 
the late Rev. W. J. Contbeare. 

3 TOlS. 

** The ablest norel that has appeared fbr many 
a day."— X4<»'W# GazHU. 

"This story has a touching interest. wMeh 
lingers with the reader after he has closed the 
book."— ^tJktfiunHa. 

"The tone is good and healthy; the religions 
Ib^ng sound and true, and well sustained."— 

"This is a novel, written with a strong sense 
both of what is amusing and what is right."— 
JSxamhiur, 

" It is long, very long, since we have read a 
narrative or more power than this."— Jir<t««* 
<ittairterlp Review. 

"This is a good and a noble book."— JV01P 
QjttarterJy. 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 
OB, Phases op London Life. By 
R M. Whittt, Author of " The 
Groyerning Classes." 2 vds. 

"Mr.Whitty is a genuine aatlrist, eMloylng 
satire for a genuine purpose. You laugh with hhn 
very muchi_l>ut the laughter is ttvAMs and ripe in 
thought. His style is serious, andjiis oast of 
minTsevere. The author has a merriment akin 
to that of JaQues and that of Timon."— iitAmusma. 

" * Men and women as they are, and life as it is ' 
might be the motto of Hr. Whitty's 'Friends of 
Bohemia.* Mr. Whitty is a satirist, and seldom 
forgets it. His dialogues are rapid and dramatic 
as those of a Freneh novel, aad perfectly natural." 
^Weetmintter Review, 

"'Friends pf Bohemia* has the rare merit of 
painting clever pictures and of being sparkling 
and dramatic f^m loeglnuing to end.'*— Dai/]/ 
3few$. 

"The book is fi-esh and vigorous ; the style is 
terse and Uvcly."— J^r«p Q»ar^er/jf. 
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very loveablo heroine is pour- 1 
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THE EVE OF ST. MARK. 

Thomas Doubleday. 2 vols. 

"'IlieBve c^St Mark' is not only well written, 
bat adroitly eonstmeted, aad intereatingr. Its 
tone Is perhaps toogCM-geous; its raommeax is too 
much UMt of a masquerade; but a mystery is 

fiieatsd, aad a very lover"- *- — '— ' 

teat ed."— J *kenemm, 

" ' nie Eve of St. Mark' is an interesttnc story, 
vividly coloured, and not a little dramatic in its 
construction. . . . The book is really a ro> 
manee-a diorama of antique Tenetian liSe."— 
Leader. 

"It is the work of an artist, thoughtftilbr de- 
signed, and executed with elaborate pains, m all 
that relates to the accessories and eolounng of 
tiie time. It will better than most novels of the 
day. repay attentive perusaL"— Prew. 

"We can cOTdially recommend ' Ilie Eve «f St. 
Mark * as a w^ told, dramaticaBy constracted 
tale."-CH<te. 

" In every way a striking romance. The plot of 
the tale is skilfully constructed, and the startlin j^ 
events are so dexterously introdooed as sot to 
iqqtear improbaMe."— A(«. 

LUCtAN PLAYFAIR. By Thomas 
Mackbbn. S Tols. 

"There are many truehearted sketches in it of 
the homes of our poor, and some vrise thoughts 
about education, mingled with sneculatioas that 
at least tend in a right direction.'^— ^xa«iMt«r. 

"The author has some grmhic power, and 
various scenes in the three volumes are drawn 
with much vividness."- Pre**. 

"It is impossible to close the bodk without a 
feeling of deep respect for the writer, fbr tiie 
purity and elevation of his views, his earnestness 
without bitterness."— Gto&«. 

" The most ardent lover of ineident will Und in 
this work enoMh to csidkain his iM!ta<e6t."— 
Morning Herald, 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkds Collins, 
Author of "Basil,'* "Hide aad 
Seek,"&c. 2 vols. 

"Mr."Wilkle Collins tells a storv wen and Ibr- 
cibly— his stj^le is eloquent and pictmresqne. and 
he has a keen insight into oharact«r."^Z)at^jf 
Newt. 

" No man livins better tells a story ."-Xtfatkr. 

" Mr. Wnkle Collins takes high rank among the { 
few who can invent a thriHing story, and tell it 
with brief simplicity."-GF{o&e. 

"These stories possess an the anthor*8 well- 
known beauty of style and dramatic power,"— ' 
New Quarterly Review, \ 



NOVELS FOBTHCOMINa. 



A NEW NOVEL; By the Author of 
"VidetBank." 3 vols. 

A NOVEL. By Miss E. W. Atkin- 
son, Author of ** Memoirs of the 
(^eeus of Fmssia." 2 vols. 

And oth&r works of. Fiction* 
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A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
•* Rita." In One Volume. 



A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
♦* The Heir of Vallis.** 8 vols. 
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NEW BOOKS .FOB YOUNG BEADEBS. 

THE PARENTS' CABI^4ET op Amusement and Instrucwosi foe Young 
Persons. New edit., carefully revised, in 12 Monthly Shilling Volumes, 
each complete in itself, and each containing a full page Illustration in oil 
colours, with wood engravings, and handsomely bound in ornament^ 
boards. 

CONTENTS, 
AMUSING STOBIES. all tendinjrto the deTelomnent of good qpaMtiea. and the avoldiuioe of fttnlts. 
BIOOBAPHIOAL A(X}0UNTS OF BEMABKA^LE OHABAOTEBS. Interesting to Young People. 
SIMPLE NABRATIVBS OP HISTOEICAL EVENTS, suited to the capacity of ohUdren. 
ELUCIDATIONS OP NATUBAL HTSTOBY. adapted to encourage hiuts ot obeerration. 
PAMILIAB EXPLANATIONS OF NOTABLE 8CIBNTIFI0 DISOOVE&IES ANJ> MECHANICAL 

INVENTIONS. 
•UVBLY ACCOUNTS OF THE GSOG&ABHY. INHABITANTS, AND FBODUOTIONS OF 
DIFFEEENT COUNTRIES. 

MIB8 Bbsiwobth's Opinion of the Fabbitts* CiJinntT:^ 

*' I almost feel atnAA of praising it as mooh as I think it deserves. . . . There is so much 
rarlety in the hook that it cannot tire. It alternately exoites and relieves attention, and does not lead 
tothe Dad habit of frittering away the mind byrequiringnoexartionfk>omthereader. . . .Whoever 
your scientific associate is, Be understands his business and children's capabilities right well. . . . 
without lecturing, or prosing, yon Iroep the right and the wrong deady marked, and hence all 
the sympathy of the young people is always enlisted on the right side.'* 

*^* Vols. L to VI., are now ready. 

By the Author of « Round the Fire," &c. 
I. 

UNICA ! A Story for a Sunday 
Afternoon. With Four Illus- 
trations. Price 3«. cloth. 

•• The character of Unica is charmingly con- 
ceived, and the story pleasantly toid."-'apeetator. 

** An excellent and exceedingly pretty story for 
chUdren.' '— Statesman. 

"This tale, like its author's former ones, will 
find favour in the nvaneryJ'—AtJumnan, 

OLD CINCERBREAD AND THE 

SCHOOL-BOYS. With Four 

Coloured Plates. Price 3«. cloth. 

"*01d CUngerbread and the 8ehool«boyk' is 
delightful, and the drawing and colouring of the 
pictorial pcurt done with a s^rit and oorreotness." 



"This tale is very good, the descriptions being 
natural, with a feeling of country frodmess."— 
Spectator. 

" The book is wellgot up, and the coloured plates 
are very pretty."— <??o6«. 

-" An excellent boys' book ; excellent in its moral, 
chaste and shndeki its lan«aage.andluxurioa8ly 
illustrated."— /RM^ratediVMPf of the World, 

"A very U^^ and excellent tale, illustrated 
with very delicately coloured pictures." — 
£oonomi$t. 

"AdeUghtftil story for littte bqgrs. ineuloating 
beneveleut feelings to the voor,"—SetectieBeview. 

ni. 

WILLITS BIRTHDAY; showing how 

A Little Boy did what hb Liked, 

AND HOW he Enjoyed it. With 

Four Illustrations. Price 2*. 6rf. cl. 



WILLIE'S f^ST t A Sunday Story. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 

28, ed doth. 

"QnobM. Uttle tales, ooutaining some pretty 

parables, and a good deal of simple feeling."— 

JBconomiet. 

"Extremely wen written story books, amusing 
and moral, and got up in a very handsome s^le.'* 
'^Morning Herald* 



UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

With Four Qlustrations. Price St, cl. 

"An excellent little book of moral improvement 
made pleasant to> children : it is far beyond the 
eommon-plaoemoraltale in design and execution." 
•-Globe, 

ROUND THE FIRE : Six Stories 
FOR Young Readers. Square 
16mo, with Four lUnstrations. 
Price 3s. cloth. 

" Charmingly written tales for the young."— 
Leader. 

•• Six deHghtftU little stories."— Gvartffan. 

"Simple and very interesting."- J^aMna^ 
Review. 

*< True children's aUxn»i,"—Athenmim, 



THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OR, The Black Brothers. By 

John Buskin, M.A. Third edition, 

with 22 Illustrations hy Bicharo 

Doyle. Price 2«. 6d. 

** This little fimear tale is bgr a master-hand. The 
story has a charming mon£"—JBxaininer, 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. Bv the 

Authors of the "Parents* Cabinet." 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2». cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE OHE8. 

With 1 6 Illustrations. U, 6d, cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENTS BREAKFAST. 

By Sara Coleridge. 2«. cloth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six En. 
gravings. Price 2s. ed. cloth. 

INVESTIGATION ; ob, Travels in 
THE Boudoir. By Wsb Halsted. 
Fcap, dotb, price 8«. 6dL 
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POETET. 



POEMS. By Lieut.-Col. William 
Read. (/n the Pre9S.) 



POEMS. By 
Fcap. 8vo. 



Frbi>. W. Wyok. 
Price 5s. cloth. 



" In his minor poemt Mr. Wjon ahows a grenX 
deal of the true Mnttment of poetry."— X»af/y 
Tefeffr€iph, 

lONICA. Fcap. 8yo, 4«. doth. 

"The themee, mostly classlcaL are grappled 
with bcMnoM. and toned with a lively imagination. 
The style is rwh and firm, and cannot he said to 
be an Imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a book of 
roalpoetry."— CW/<<?. 

" nie author is in his mood, qnixsical, satirical, 
humorous, and didactic by turns, and in each 
mood he displays extraordinary power."— /{{tts- 
trated Nevmfhe Worid. 

THE SIX LEGENDS OP KING 
COLDENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Bbadstrebt. Fcap. Svo, price Bs. 

" The author evinces more than ordinary nower, 
a vivid imagination, guided by a mind of lofty 
aim."— Oto&#. ' 

" The poetry is tasteftal, and above the average." 
"National Review. 

" This is a posthumous poem by an unknown 
anthoress, of higher scope and more finish than 
the crowd of poems which come before ns. The 
f aney throughout the poem is quick andlight, and 
musical."— 2(A#Ni8«m. 

POEMS. ByADATREVANION. 65. cl. 

" There really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevanion. They give an image of what 
many women are on thetr oest side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satistectory Arnit 
of Christian civilization than in a volume like 
thi%,"-^-Saturdap Sevieto, 

" There are many passages in Miss Trevanion's 
poems fkill of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."— Pren. 

POEMS. By Henbt Cecil. 5«. cloth. 

"He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and less restrictive measures the lyric 
element is dominant. . . . IfMr. Cecil does not 
make hisname ftunous, it is not that he does not 
deserve to do so."— CW^^c. 

" There is an nnmistakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry in most of these V9f-**—JSconomiat. 

*'Wr. Oeeil's poems display qualities which 
stamp them the productions of a fine imagination 
and a cultivated taste."— Jforntn^ Herald, 

ENGLAND IN TIME OP WAR. 

By Sydney Dobbll, Author of 
"Balder," "The Roman," &c. 
Crown 8yo, 58, cloth. 

*'Tliat Iffr. Dobell is a poet, ' England in time of 
War' bears witva<n."—AtJkenmtm, 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and otheb 
Poems. Ecap. 8yo, 4s, cloth. 

^ " There are traces of power, and the versification 
displays freedom and skiU."— Gfteardian. 

POEMS OP PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthub Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8yo, 3*. cloth. 

"A refined. iKsholM>]y,^aad gentlemanly mind is 
apparent all through this vdnme."— J>a<f0r. 



POEMS. By Mrs. Fb ank P. Fellows. 
Fci^. Svo, Ss, cloth. 

"There Is easy simplicitar in the diction, and 
el^tant naturalness inthetnought."- £;p«ctoto»*. 

POETRY PROM UPE. By C. M. K. 

Fcap. 8yo, doth gilt, 5*. 

"Elestnnt verses. The au*hor has a pleasing 
fancy and a refined miaA."Sconoini$t, 

POEMS. By Waltbb B. Cassels. 
Fcap. 8yo. 3*. 6d,y cloth. 
*' Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and gives 
promise of real excellence. His poems are written 
sometimes with a strength of expression by no 
means common."— OitaraJaM. 

GARLANDS OP VERSE. By Thomas 
Leigh. 5s. cloth. 

'* One of the best things in the ' Garlands of 
Yerse' is an Ode to Toil. There, as elsewhere, 
there is exodlent totittng,""Bxaminer, 

BALDER. By Sydney Dobell. 
Crown Svo, 7*. 6rf., cloth. 

''The writer has fine qualities; his level of 
thought is lofty, and his passion for the beautiful 
has the truth of instinct."— ^fAentrKm. 

POEMS. By William Bell Scott. 
Fcap. Svo, 58., cloth. 

"Mr. Scott has poetical fiBeling, keen observation, 
deep thought, and command of language."— 
Spectator. 

POEMS. By LIaby Maynabd. 
Fcap. Svo, 4«., cloth. 

'* We have rarely met with a volume of poems 
displaying so lance an amount of power, blended 
with so much delimcy of feeling and grace of 
expression."— CHurcik of England Quarterly, 

POEMS. By CuBBEB, Ellis, and 
AcTON Bell. 4s,, cloth. 

SELECT ODES OP HORACE. In 

English Lyrics. By J. T. Black. 
Fcap. Svo, price 4s., cloth. 

" Bendered into English Ijrrics with a vigour and 
heartiness rarely, if ever, surpassed."— CH«e. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OP A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 

By William Thom. With Me- 
moir. Post Svo, cloth, price 3*. 

KING RENE'S DAUGHTER. Fcap. 
Svo, price 28, 6d, doth. 

MAID OP ORLEANS, and otheb 
Poems. Translated from Schilleb. 
Fcap. Svo, price 2*. Srf. 
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